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What Do Our Records Mean? 


ARTHUR S. ADAMS 


I 


HEN we are traveling, I think we all know that one may be 

VV in the process of geographical change, say in an airplane 
traveling 300 miles an hour, and not be at all conscious of that 
change. But perhaps I should modify that a bit and say we may 
not be at all conscious of the change until we arrive at our destination 
and find that the climate there is substantially different from the one 
that we had at the point of departure and that we had forgotten our 
overcoat. 

In numerous ways, it strikes me that we encounter precisely the 
same situation when we consider our own society and the changes 
that have taken place in it. Many speakers and writers have used 
the phrase, ‘“This is a time of incredible change.” It has got to be 
almost a cliché. It is, indeed, a time of change, but I think we all 
recognize, too, that these speakers and writers generally do not and 
cannot go on to make the nature of the change specific and concrete. 
The reason is easily seen. We are in that time of change and, because 
this omission must occur, we have no guideposts to help us measure 
the kind and the amount of change that is going on. Now, I am under 
exactly the same disability and cannot possibly suggest to you with 
any precision at all the dimensions of current social change nor the 
implications that it will have for the future. Suffice it to say that the 
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magnitude of this change, from such evidence as we have, is enor- 
mously great. 

One of the evidences I had which amused me a little bit was that 
the other day I was talking with a high official of the Department of 
Defense who said, “If we could just know something about the blue- 
print of the nature of military forces ten years from now, then we 
could really do some good planning.”’ So it is, I believe, in education. 
If we could just know with any measure of certainty what the nature 
of higher education would be ten years from now, as well as the 
nature of the society it serves, we could then get right down to brass 
tacks in dealing with the problems that have to be solved. But we 
can’t know this and, therefore, we must do the best we can to esti- 
mate the situation, to make the most thoughtful plans possible, and 
to provide as much flexibility as we can so that these plans may be 
modified in the light of the circumstances which the future brings. 

Upon what bases shall we make these plans? Surely, we must make 
them on the experience of the past and the accumulated knowledge 
and wisdom we have learned to date. There is no other source. 

Indeed, it reminds me a little bit about the anecdote concerning the 
visitor to Washington who was riding with one of those loquacious 
Washington taxi drivers; and as they drove past the Archives Build- 
ing, the driver turned around and said, ‘Mister, do you know what 
building that is?” 

The man said, ‘‘No, I don’t.” 

“Well,” he said, “‘it says on that building, “The past is prologue to 
the future.’ Do you know what that means?” 

The man said, ‘‘No, I don’t.” 

He said, ‘That means you ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 

And that brings us at once to the question I have chosen as my 
title, “What Do Our Records Mean?” Of necessity, records and the 
processes of record-keeping follow the events which they record. 
Moreover, it is only human that once methods of record-keeping have 
been established, they acquire a substantial traditional value—some- 
thing like the old phrase, ““What was good enough for my father is 
good enough for me.” 

In this connection, too, I think we have to recognize that there 
is a fascination about the keeping of records and the figures recorded 
thereon and sometimes that fascination is such as to preclude full 
attention to the meaning that the records may have. But, of course, 
there is a valid point in maintaining records in much the same way, 
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because such a process gives continuity to the data since the same 
things are being recorded. It wouldn’t do any good, for instance, to 
record one set of variables for a while and then shift to an entirely 
different set of variables if we were seeking to get historical trends. 
We do need to have some continuity in our record-keeping. But this 
is where difficulty arises when the times require the assessment and 
recording of new kinds of data that pertain more specifically to 
the events of today. 

Let me give you an illustration. A decade or two ago, there would 
have been no particular point in collecting data about married college 
students, because the number of such students was hardly significant 
enough to make any difference. But today data concerning married 
students have tremendous implications for the educational planner. 
Everyone knows that providing adequate quarters for married stu- 
dents involves a very large capital expense per family, much greater 
than the cost per unit for an individual student. As the executive 
officer of a college or university plans his capital budget, he needs 
to have the best estimate that can be made of the number of married 
students who are likely to be in attendance in the years ahead. Now, 
this factor differs substantially from predicting enrollment trends— 
I don’t think I need to elaborate all of the sociological factors at work 
in connection with the institution of marriage—and so we have a 
whole new range of data which are of importance to the educational 
planner. 

In addition to this capital factor which I have mentioned, on the 
educational side he needs to know, too, what sort of educational and 
social activities will need to be provided in order to give the entire 
family of the married student a useful and constructive college ex- 
perience. And finally, he needs to know whether the trend shows that 
attendance of married students is on the increase or decrease, or is 
remaining constant. If marriage continues to be the way in which 
things happen, then it is likely that the percentage of married students 
will increase. There are economic factors involved which have real 
significance also. 

Now, this whole thing strikes me with especial force because last 
spring and summer I had the privilege of visiting West and South 
Africa. You would not think that one would think about married 
students in West or South Africa, yet I found that at the University 
of Lovanium in Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo they had some 
of the best student housing I have ever seen anywhere. The authori- 
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ties of that institution had decided that in order that the Congo make 
the maximum advance, it was important that educational opportuni- 
ties be given not only to the young men but also to their wives. They 
reasoned it this way. If the wives were left with the tribes and the 
young men were educated, one of two things was bound to happen. 
Either the marriage broke up, which they frowned upon, or there 
was constant tension in the family because the wife adhered to the 
ways of the tribe, whereas the husband became more and more 
Europeanized. Consequently, very attractive little student villas had 
been built, not a large number of them; and this institution, a brand 
new institution, not even in existence five years ago, had provided 
married student housing and also had provided informal courses in 
the University for the benefit of the wives. 

Well, we find advances being made everywhere, but this one 
pointed up in a very significant way to me, the trend of the times 
the world over, not alone in our own country. 

In connection with this subject, let me ask, do your records supply 
information adequate to make thoughtful decisions on this point? 


II 


A second illustration comes quickly to mind when one considers 
the impressive increase of foreign students in our colleges and uni- 
versities in the last ten years. These students, too, need special serv- 
ices. If our country is to meet the high objectives of international 
understanding that I am sure we all support, we need data and 
records about foreign students, countries from which they come, the 
services which they will need in the way of foreign student advisers 
and the like, and the relationship between their education in the 
United States and the service that they are likely to perform in their 
home countries. Do we know what has happened to the foreign stu- 
dents we have already had? Do we know with any precision what- 
ever the cost involved to the institution of providing educational 
opportunity for foreign students? 

We are all aware, I am sure, of the sharp rise in enrollment in our 
colleges and universities that is in prospect. Likewise, we are keenly 
aware of the financial problems that all institutions, both publicly and 
privately supported, must solve if genuine educational opportunity is 
to be made available to these students of the future. The only way 
we can solve such problems is to have records available which will 
give us a solid basis for making good estimates of the costs that will 
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have to be met. And these costs will involve many different factors, 
some of which we have recorded over the years but others which we 
have not. 

I may say to you that out of my own daily experience, in those days 
when I am in Washington there is never a day passes but I receive 
a long-distance call from some part or other of the United States 
asking for specific over-all estimates with respect to needs in some 
particular area of college and university life. And, ladies and gentle- 
men, you would be struck, as I am, by the difficulty one has in mak- 
ing even a good guess, let alone a sound estimate. We do not have 
adequate records for future educational planning of the dimensions 
that are surely in prospect. The costs involved in academic buildings 
have been guessed at variously all the way from 6 to 20 billion dollars. 
That is quite a range, I think you will agree. 

I submit that some of these other factors may be of greater weight 
than those that we have kept. Decisions based only on the records 
we have may therefore be considerably out of joint with the facts 
to be faced as enrollments soar. Decisions based on partial knowledge 
can be fully as wrong as those based on no knowledge at all. 


Ill 


But what of the records we do have available? Are they complete? 
Are they uniform? Are they dependable? I know that your Associa- 
tion has concerned itself for some time with definitions of the factors 
of records that are kept. Yet, I regret that I can find no common 
acceptance by the colleges and universities of the country of the defini- 
tion of such universal factors as full-time faculty members, teaching 
loads, student credit hours, or even the most fundamental unit of 
all—the student. 

It is surprising to me to hear enrollment figures quoted for institu- 
tions in a variety of ways. I don’t chide anyone for this because it is 
perfectly natural so to do, but the variety comes from the fact that 
we have no commonly accepted definition of ‘‘student.” What is a 
full-time student? When anyone tries to assess national needs, as I 
have indicated, or even if he only tries to assess state needs, for higher 
education in the future, he is certain to become lost in a jungle of 
different definitions for these simple, elementary, yet all-pervasive 
quantities. Higher education needs desperately common, well-under- 
stood, universally-accepted definitions of these magnitudes. It needs 
them for its own planning; it needs them especially today because 
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of the current tremendous public interest in higher education. Parents 
and friends of students and prospective students, and the proverbial 
man on the street as well, have now seized on phrases like “student- 
faculty ratios.” They make appraisals and judgments on the basis of 
superficial numbers about this ratio, not realizing that in large meas- 
ure the figures are meaningless. One accrediting association states as 
a minimum requirement, “The ratio of the number of students to the 
number of faculty members above the assistant should not exceed 
fifteen to one.” Another defines student-faculty ratio as the ratio of 
“the equivalent number of full-time students to the equivalent number 
of full-time staff members.”” Does staff mean only the teaching staff? 
Or does it include research personnel who do no teaching, or ad- 
ministrative staff members? The definition remains silent on these 
crucial points. In short, since we have no commonly understood 
definition of students or of faculty members, what possible meaning 
can be attributed to student-faculty ratio? Yet we read in the public 
press and hear on radio and television, references to this ratio as if 
it were the sacred word itself on the quality of education. 

We all know that the biggest problem ahead is to recruit and retain 
an adequate number—whatever that number may be—of qualified 
faculty members in order that opportunity in higher education shall 
not become an empty and disillusioning phrase. It is generally rec- 
ognized that one important factor, perhaps the most important factor, 
in such recruitment and retention is, and will be, the payment of 
adequate salaries. Yet what do our records show about adequate 
salaries? One group states that “All salaries are reduced to the full- 
time nine months’ basis and only those individuals are included in the 
salary measure who are on a one hundred per cent appointment basis.” 
What does this mean? Is consulting activity prohibited? Is the receipt 
of royalty from the writing of textbooks not permitted? In record- 
ing the range of salaries, are the salaries of deans included or ex- 
cluded? And what about fringe benefits, which we all recognize have 
increased substantially in many institutions over the past ten years? 
Are they to be computed and added to the cash salaries paid? The 
record doesn’t say. 

If one undertakes to talk with a young person contemplating a 
teaching career, I can assure you that it takes many hours to explain 
to him with any degree of precision at all just what his income is 
likely to be over the course of his career. I know, because I have 
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tried it, and tried it a number of times, and there is always something 
that I leave out. 

Some of the illustrations I have given are really not the business 
of registrars and admissions officers, yet I cite them because I think 
they may indicate the way in which the records of the registrar and 
admissions officer have relevance to the planning that must be under- 
taken by the whole institution. 


IV 


Coming now to matters which are more specifically your concern, 
let us inquire into the adequacy of transcripts for transfer purposes. 
What was it I heard in Los Angeles the other day? That every morn- 
ing when you sit down to breakfast there are 1,000 more people in 
Los Angeles than there were the day before. Some such figure as that. 
We all recognize this growing mobility of population, I think, and it 
is my guess that activity in academic transfers is on the increase. This 
guess, however, should and must be substantiated by a factual inquiry. 
In this connection, I understand that your Association is contemplat- 
ing undertaking a so-called migration study which would get at some 
of these underlying facts which need to be known in order that we 
may make our judgments more wisely and prudently. If it is on the 
increase, as I think, is there a possibility that something can be done 
to provide a broader basis for the transfer of academic credit than the 
one we currently have? Let me say that I speak out of an experience 
of having served for more than ten years as the chairman of an ad- 
vanced standing committee and therefore I am aware of some of the 
pitfalls and hazards involved in this business. I know, for instance, 
that the appraisal of transcripts is primarily the business of the fac- 
ulty, yet I also know that the action person in such a transfer is the 
registrar or another officer in the institution closely allied to his office. 
Many of us have encountered particular instances in which transfer 
credit was not granted because the course in the institution from which 
the student came is not precisely parallel to the course in the insti- 
tution in which he wishes to enroll. Yet, if he had remained in either 
institution throughout his academic career working toward the same 
sort of degree in both instances, he would have been accepted by 
society, and by the academic world as well, as having completed his 
undergraduate education. 

I am fully aware of the problems involved in broadening the ap- 
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proach to this problem, particularly those problems associated with 
course sequences, and I would not for a second suggest that a student 
should be admitted to an advanced course when he had not had the sub- 
stantial equivalent of the prerequisite courses to it. Yet, my experience 
shows that there are many instances in which credit has been denied not 
for this reason but simply because the two courses were not thought to 
be identical. It seems to me that here, too, it would be rewarding, and 
especially beneficial to the individual, to undertake research to see 
what can be done mote effectively on a broad basis for the granting of 
transfer credit without in any way militating against the quality and 
quantity of work required for such credit. 

The need for research is, as I hope I have already suggested, im- 
mense and pressing in the field of your activity. Decisions of the 
greatest imaginable moment must be made now and in the days im- 
mediately ahead by those involved in the administration of our col- 
leges and universities. These decisions will either be made thought- 
fully, with appraisal of all of the relevant facts, or they will be made 
expediently, on a hunch. Or, worse yet, they may not be taken con- 
sciously, in which case events will make the decisions. This is the 
worst of all. 

Your Association is in a key spot to move ahead in attacking the 
basis on which these decisions will be made in order that all of the 
relevant facts may be made available to those who have decisions to 
make. You have already made impressive contributions in this direc- 
tion. It was your Association which first made clear, through the 
work of Dr. Ronald B. Thompson and others, what the enrollment 
increase of the 1960s was likely to be. All along you have demon- 
strated your awareness of the need and your concern for meeting it. 
But there is much, much more to be done, as I am confident you 
recognize. We in the American Council on Education recognize the 
urgency of this need, too. Through the generosity of the Carnegie 
Corporation, we established a little more than a year ago, the Office 
of Statistical Information and Research, which is concerned with 
the very things about which I have been talking. The acting director 
of that office, Dr. Elmer D. West, is in the audience here today. 


V 


One of the things that has been done by the Office is of particular 
interest, I think, to show the eagerness with which people are seeking 
information. Dr. West initiated, as perhaps some of you know, an 
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inquiry into the question of questionnaires and their responses, He 
ran a circular in our Bulletin, Higher Education in National Affairs, 
about the number of questionnaires that he had received, indicating 
that he would like to know more about the questionnaires being cir- 
culated around the country and the responses being given to them. He 
hasn’t caught up with the mail yet. Each week an increased volume 
comes in; and I think at the last count he has a record of something 
like 700, plus or minus, questionnaires, some of which are almost 
complete duplications of others, some of which do not contain cogent 
questions to get at the answers the makers of the questionnaire evi- 
dently want. 

This is a service which we are undertaking to give and now it oc- 
curs that some people interested in particular problems are sending 
in their questionnaires before sending them out for response, in order 
that they may ascertain whether somebody else has inquired about the 
same thing, or very nearly the same thing. Well, I am sure you would 
agree, since I know that most questionnaires come to you to be filled 
out for return, that it is a highly desirable thing to cut down on the 
number of questionnaires if such can be accomplished. I cite to you 
that Dr. West is very much motivated in this direction and I have 
reason to believe that perhaps a few questionnaires have been sup- 
pressed, shall we say?—at the outset, because the information actually 
was already available. 

Now, the functions of this Office, simply stated, are these: 


1, Provide a center of information about educational statistics, with 
emphasis on data relating to colleges and universities. 

2. Analyze data now being gathered by other agencies to appraise its 
usefulness for decision-making by college and university adminis- 
trators, and to seek by all persuasive means to improve the precision 
and usefulness of such data. 

3. Identify gaps in present statistical knowledge concerning higher 
education and encourage the co-operation of other interested 
agencies to seek and obtain such needed information. 

4, Undertake studies designed to assist in the improvement of current 
procedures and practices in gathering and reporting statistics. 

5. Make a limited number of studies of its own of special cogency 
and importance to higher education, which are not likely to be 
undertaken by any other agency. 

6. Make studies from available statistics to bring into focus informa- 
tion relating to issues of special significance and importance. 

7. Publish and distribute its findings. 
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We at the Council wish to work with you in every possible co- 
operative way. The thinking of all of us about educational statistics 
must undergo a genuine break-through into new, higher, and more 
relevant ground. This conclusion is one with which I am confident 
you will agree. It is a difficult task that faces us, but it is not an im- 
possible one for men and women with experience, judgment, and 
dedicated good will. 

The magnitude of the task ahead in educational statistics is an 
enormous one. One of the principal difficulties in tackling it is very 
much like that of the man who was standing in the watermelon patch 
and looked down at a 100-pound watermelon and said, “I’m sure | 
could lift it if I could only find some way to take hold of the thing.” 
And this is our problem in educational statistics. How do we get hold 
of the thing? Well, I think we have to start right in at the immediate 
point of contact, whatever it may be, and, through a broad co-opera- 
tive effort, do the very best we can to carry the load. 

And finally, in all of our thinking about educational statistics, we 
must never lose sight of the individual student. It is easy to become 
beguiled by records, figures, and computing machines. But all of 
them are only servants of the high cause to which we are committed. 
It is for the students, for the individual student, indeed, that we work 
unceasingly in order that he or she may develop to his or her maxi- 
mum potential, may have an educational experience that will be 
meaningful and useful to him as well as to the society in which he 
makes his efforts effective. In the days ahead, when we shall surely 
have numbers of students unheard of in previous generations, the 
machinery of educational operation can become so complex that the 
individual may lose his individuality and become only a statistic on 
an IBM card. This must not happen. 
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Inside and Outside Our Gates 


KNOWLES A. RYERSON 


I 


N COMING before you this morning, it is not to present an academic 
I treatise or philosophical discussion in the past, present, and 
future of student exchange, foreign and domestic. A dean might be 
guilty of that, but this you will be spared. Rather, this will be in the 
nature of a status report, on a subject common to us all in a varying 
degree, about which we need to share our experiences, check our 
bearings, and correct our course where necessary. 

First of all, we are not dealing with a new phenomenon—students 
from one country have journeyed to other countries for study for 
centuries. Greece, in its Golden Age, attracted students from many 
countries; Rome brought them from her outposts of empire; the 
Renaissance awakened student migration across European boundaries. 
From our own early years as a nation until now, American students 
have gone abroad in limited numbers, especially to European coun- 
tries. In return, for decades we have had foreign students at our own 
institutions of learning in increasing numbers. It is an old custom. 
Why, then, this sudden upsurge in interest? 

There are several reasons for the present urge for higher and 
better education around the world. Not the greatest factor, but cer- 
tainly an important contributing one, has been the cumulative effect 
of the numbers who have been reached through missionary teaching, 
technical training, through medical agencies such as Yale in China, 
and the Rockefeller Foundation, Cornell at Nanking, Canton 
Christian College, Roberts College, Constantinople, American Uni- 
versity in Beirut, and many others, and American business enterprises 
abroad. The thousands of students who came to this country and to 
Europe on their own all have had an important cumulative effect. The 
most rapid increases have followed the two World Wars. The tech- 
nological developments which they stimulated and the modern rapid 
means of mass communication and travel have made peoples of re- 
mote areas of the world keenly conscious of the newer world of 
technology and its freedom from excessive toil. They have a deter- 
mination to share in it. With the wars, also, freedom and independ- 
ence came to many former colonial or dependent areas, with a re- 
surgent nationalism sparking a keen desire for self-sufficiency and the 
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knowledge to make it possible. There is a world ferment for knowl- 
edge in order that all nations, underdeveloped or advanced, may 
share in the better life. There may be a serious lack of understanding 
as to what this means in the way of individual as well as national 
effort, self-discipline, and sacrifice, but have it they will. 

Even in the far reaches of the South Pacific among the 18 scattered 
island groups for whose welfare the six governments making up the 
South Pacific Commission are responsible, the eagerness for education 
in its many branches is one of the burning hopes of these native 
peoples. While literacy is still a great problem, yet at each meeting 
of the native leaders held as the South Pacific Conference every three 
years, the question of a South Pacific University is raised. We are 
experiencing world-wide ferment that, if intelligently worked with, 
could result in the most rapid advance on a world front for a more 
abundant life than the world has yet seen. 


II 


What is the current picture on student exchange? The Institute of 
International Education reports that in the Fall semester of 1957 
there were 43,391 foreign students enrolled in some 1,630 colleges 
and universities in the United States. The majority are undergradu- 
ates, but the percentage of graduate students is steadily increasing. In 
percentage, the foreign student body represents about 1.5 per cent 
of our total student enrollment, or 1 in 70. This compares with 13 
per cent of the Oxford student body who are foreign students. In 
Austria, 16 per cent of all students are from foreign countries. In 
Switzerland, at Geneva University, 14 per cent of the student body 
are Americans alone. 

How are these 43,391 students distributed among our 1,630 in- 
stitutions? They vary from 1, or a small group, to over 1,000 at three 
of the largest institutions. Only 12 have more than 400. At the Uni- 
versity of California this current year we have 2,042 on 6 of the 8 
campuses, from 87 countries and areas. There are 1,269 on the 
Berkeley campus alone. Canada sends us the largest number, with 
158; and Japan second with 153. 

It will be well to keep these figures in mind if criticisms arise 
concerning the foreign student program, particularly as our own 
student bodies begin to press on our facilities. It is to be expected 
that there will be an increase in foreign students as our own student 
numbers increase. 
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Why did 43,000 students come to this country this year, and why 
did our people, through their government and as private citizens, 
finance more than 10,000 of these in whole or in part, at an outlay in 
excess of $25,000,000? 

The Committee on Educational Interchange Policy summed these 
up in an analysis published in 1955 entitled “Goals of Student Ex- 
change,” which I assume is well known to you, but repetition is not 
out of line here. Major organizations or institutions sponsoring for- 
eign student exchanges generally express their purposes as follows— 
in a descending order of frequency: 


1. To promote international understanding and good will among the 
peoples of the world as a contribution to peace. 

2. To develop friends and supporters for the United States by giving 
persons from other countries a better understanding of the life and 
culture of the United States. 

3. To contribute to the economic, social, and political development of 
other countries. 

4. To aid in the educational or professional development of outstand- 
ing individuals. 

5. To advance knowledge throughout the world for the general wel- 
fare of mankind. 


III 


As to the individual student’s reasons for seeking study over here, 
the same general objectives are expressed but not in the same order 
of emphasis. While strong public service ideals are frequently prom- 
inent, yet the basic reason is one of individual self-improvement, 
strong personal educational objectives, We should not lose sight of 
this natural urge. The achievement of the broader goals of interna- 
tional understanding are more likely to be attained through those who 
have achieved a satisfying educational experience and personal de- 
velopment. According to this same study, the goals and order of their 
importance are as follows: 


1. To advance the candidate’s personal and professional development. 

2. To prepare the candidate for service to his home country through 
the acquisition of additional knowledge and skills. 

3. To promote international understanding. 

4. To contribute to the advancement of knowledge through co- 
operative study and research with professional colleagues in the 
United States. 
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Today we are seeing the age-old desire for knowledge to improve 
oneself and to have a broader understanding on the part of the in- 
dividual become a major factor in foreign policies between two 
World powers with conflicting ideologies. Rightly used, our numbers 
are apt to increase in an even greater proportion to our own students 
than in the past, provided we have the place for them. 

This brings us to the present latent fear that because of ballooning 
enrollments here at home we may have to resort to some sort of limita- 
tion such as was experienced by some institutions during the peak of 
the veterans’ period. If this were to occur, there would be serious 
losses to ourselves as well as to those who would otherwise come here. 
The contribution to the broadening horizons of our own students 
through daily contacts in classroom, playing field, in home and out, 
have been too well established to need recounting here. Their absence 
from campus and classroom for even a short time would be a major 
setback. In the broader realm of developing a realistic understanding 
of American life, no better means has been found than that of gain- 
ing experience in the schools, colleges, and universities, by qualified 
students from abroad. We would be defeating our purpose should 
we shut off the flow of these young people to our shores. The Com- 
munist world is under no illusions on this matter; it is making a 
great effort to attract students, especially from underdeveloped and 
newly independent countries, offering complete tuition, living, and 
travel expenses. The eagerness of the youth of these areas for an 
education is so great that many will accept it from whatever source 
rather than go without it. A report from the Immigration Office 
in Singapore some time ago indicated that 1,500 young people a 
month were going through that office for education behind the Iron 
or Bamboo curtain. I verified this through our own consul when I was 
there a short time afterwards, and that substantially the same numbers 
are continuing. The stakes are high; we must not withdraw. 


IV 


The new wave of students has brought new problems and intensi- 
fied old ones. Let us look at some of these again in the light of our 
more recent and expanded experience. 

This discussion has been titled, “Within and Without our Gates.” 
We might well begin “without” and then come “‘within.’’ Adequate 
or inadequate selection of students functions both “within” and “with- 
out.”’ Inadequate appraisal is still the source of most problems that 
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are a common experience at almost every institution, It isn’t easy. No 
single formula will suffice. We are picking candidates from the widest 
range of cultural and racial heritages, religious, cultural, and material 
backgrounds. Knowledge of educational institutions abroad is in- 
complete, but this is improving. There is a growing feeling that stu- 
dents should take advantage of every training opportunity available 
in their home countries before coming to this country. While we have 
more cultural and technical United States personnel serving abroad, 
who assist in selection, more thorough selection procedures are needed 
and instructions in methods of selection need to be more widely 
understood. 

In discussing this matter with our foreign student adviser and the 
head of International House, perhaps we have come to the time when 
we need a special immigration law covering foreign exchange; but, 
as he well pointed out, we are not using the advantages we now have 
under the present law: there are many arrangements that can be 
worked out if we would but take the time as institutions to look 
into them. It takes time, but there are exceptions and arrangements 
that can be made under existing law that we, as institutions, are not 
yet using to the full, awaiting the time when we may have a more 
comprehensive law that will apply alone. 

Basic to any successful study program in this country is a minimum 
working knowledge of English. Too few arrive with such. Many in- 
stitutions have set up special courses in English for foreign students, 
given concurrently with their regular program. There are a few sum- 
mer courses which students may take before the regular term begins. 
There is a growing feeling that the summer short six weeks’ to two 
months’ intensive English program before starting class work at the 
University is much more effective than that taken concurrently after 
instruction has begun. There is a basic need for better English training 
in the home country. We need more adequate provisions for such in- 
struction and practice. One of the very successful examples abroad is 
that of the language training of the American University Alumni 
Association in Bangkok, Thailand. This Association is made up of 
many hundreds of Thai alumni of American universities. The gov- 
ernment has provided a club house with classrooms and is subsidizing 
an excellent training in English in addition to that offered in the 
schools. 

There is another aspect emphasizing the importance of adequate 
learning .in English for scientists and technicians. English is the 
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language of modern science and technology. Scientists must have an 
adequate command of it to understand their fields and to communicate 
with others. Spoken and written English are essential. An illustration 
was recently made of the difficulty a Thai scientist had in explaining 
in Thai English a problem to a Japanese scientist, who replied only 
in Japanese English, all he knew; and an American scientist present 
was completely lost. 

Students depend upon English at every step of their way, for lec- 
tures, reading, papers, examinations, research, dissertation, and speak- 
ing before American groups. Adequate training in English still remains 
one of our most serious problems. With more effective use of modern 
techniques, the problem is easier to meet. 


V 


Financial support. How are our foreign students supported? 

Because of the public attention being given the exchange programs 
under government auspices, the general impression is prevalent that 
most of our foreign students are here under one of our government 
programs. A study made in 1956-57 by IIE indicates that about 45 
per cent of all foreign students are exclusively self-supporting. About 
25 per cent are supported by foundations, institutions, and private 
organizations. The remainder, largely by United States and foreign 
governments. In spite of seemingly adequate support for minimum 
requirements, there remain many financial problems for which a ready 
aspirin supply is a stand-by requirement! Many students arrive with 
hidden financial problems, family commitments, etc., which do not 
come out in advance. Others feel they can earn their way without 
knowing the definite limitations on such activities. We have had some 
experience with that following the Korean War, when our American 
G. I., with his customary generosity, even smuggled some Korean 
students over here and said, ‘Once you get there, they'll take care 
of you. Everybody works his way through college in the United 
States.”” And then they arrive at your door and mine. 

Political and military disturbances cut off legitimate regular sources 
and patient help is needed to tide the victims over. This isn’t the 
place to catalogue the kind and range of problems but to indicate we 
still have them to contend with and to solve. 

Adequate health examinations insure a reasonably healthy entering 
student. We have not yet, through more adequate insurance pro- 
grams, covered the catastrophic illnesses or accidents which frequently 
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neither the student, his sponsor, nor the institution are prepared to 
cover. Here is an area in which we need further concentrated effort so 
that a general broad coverage for exceptional situations can be in- 
cluded in regular procedures. 


VI 


Time does not permit, nor is this the place, to go into details on 
every phase of our foreign student problem. But in the time remaining 
I would like to point up a phase of orientation that up to now has 
been receiving little attention, and this is the conditioning of a student 
for the situation he will be facing when he returns home. The foreign 
student who is on his own and fully self-supporting is free to take 
what he wishes, regardless of whether or not he can use this training 
when he returns. He can be advised as to the desirability of a program, 
but is on his own. However, the student receiving a fellowship or a 
training grant should be working in a field in which he can continue 
to work when he returns home. If he proposes to undertake studies 
for which highly equipped laboratory, library, and other facilities are 
required, he is doomed to frustration and disappointment in many 
countries. 

Even when a student is in a field he may be able to follow when he 
returns home, he can still be aided in organizing his American ex- 
perience and to prepare for the kinds of readjustments he will face, 
especially the realigning of the cultural diversity he has come to learn. 
He may face indifference, even some hostility due to envy, at home. 
He may not be able to improve his social and economic position im- 
mediately upon his return. While many countries need trained men 
and women, not all of them have found ways of using them effi- 
ciently. 

John and Ruth Useem in their excellent study entitled, The Western 
Educated Man in India, point out that returning students without pull 
waited an average of a year before securing a permanent job. Fewer 
than 10 per cent were able to find employment in their particular field. 
One in four of younger Indians interviewed had considered leaving 
India to look for employment elsewhere, at some time after their return. 
Little so far has been done in the following up of the returning for- 
eign student. It is not easy in the case of the nonfellowship student. 
Those on fellowships are more easily followed. Some university 
alumni associations have alumni clubs abroad, but these may in some 
cases set the student still farther away from his own culture. 
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Foundations and some other sponsoring agencies have plans under 
consideration or in operation to meet this problem, The Ministry of 
Education in Iran plans to set up a Commission to counsel all students 
going abroad as to fields where training is needed, keep in touch 
with students while abroad, and make advance plans for their employ- 
ment when they return. Several foreign governments actively recruit 
employees among foreign student nationals in the United States and 
provide them with financial assistance to return home when this is 
needed. 

To provide special training for graduate students in adapting what 
they have learned to conditions in their home country, several activi- 
ties have been suggested: 

1. Special summer courses taught by faculty members familiar with 

underdeveloped countries. 

2. Permanent international programs by some university giving one 
semester of work in the application of the student's field, as well 
as related courses in sociology, anthropology, national agricultural 
development, and comparative rural government—this latter sug- 
gestion for agricultural students. 


Cornell University gave such a course in agricultural economics to 
18 students in 1957 for a period of six weeks. Students trained in 8 
universities and representing 10 different countries participated, with 
benefit. 

The Council on Economic and Cultural Affairs has been making a 
study in United States institutions of graduate foreign students and 
their programs in Agricultural Economics and is now engaged in the 
second phase, conferring with returned students in oriental countries, 
as well as United States professionals working there, with the purpose 
of improving graduate training in agricultural economics in the 
United States. 

The Council is zeady to make small grants for pilot research proj- 
ects to be undertaken in Asia by social scientists who have completed 
postgraduate training in the United States and have returned home. 
This should help to establish them professionally and it is also hoped 
that it will demonstrate the value of social science work in these coun- 
tries. 

The Council also plans to set up in Asia periodic seminars and con- 
ferences for those who have had training in the United States to 
discuss their work and maintain a professional connection with others 
in their field. 
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Another suggestion under consideration is the so-called “refresher”’ 
visit which might prove more valuable than adding more ordinary 
scholarships. Under this program, after a returned student has been 
established for from five to ten years, he will be returned to the 
United States for a “refresher” course to bring him up to date and to 
make new personal contacts with younger investigators and renew 
contacts with former associates. This might well increase the effective- 
ness of training many times. 

One of the most recent and thorough studies of students, both be- 
fore and after study in the United States, is that of Beals and 
Humphrey, entitled, No Frontier to Learning. The study is of Mexi- 
can students, their home background, training, experiences in the 
United States, attitudes, and problems of readjustment back home 
in Mexico. This study and that of the Useems in India, already cited, 
are of the type that we can hope will be but the first of many that 
will give us a better understanding of all the factors that make for 
a well-rounded and well-adjusted individual. 


VII 


The student who doesn’t return. Each year there are students com- 
pleting work who prefer to remain in the United States. This should 
not be considered surprising or unusual. People from different coun- 
tries have always changed residences and countries for many reasons. 
A self-financed and independent student is not necessarily under any 
compunction to return home. He is a free agent. While we would 
hope that many would, as ‘‘dedicated”’ future leaders, even if self- 
supporting, return and take part in their country’s social life, it is still 
a personal matter. 

Our difficulties come when a student is provided training in a spe- 
cific field to return and render service in his own country and then wants 
to stay in this country, after funds have been provided by his own or 
another country. Foreign governments support about 2,000 (5 per 
cent) of the foreign students in the United States and play an im- 
portant part in their selection. Under our Public Law 555, students 
on these grants, on completion of their studies, must leave the United 
States for at least two years before they can apply to return as im- 
migrants. Foreign governments are taking steps to insure return of 
those they have sent. Korea recently ordered all those who have 
finished their studies to return home or face legal action. Some govern- 
ments require work at home equal to the amount of the fellowships. 
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Dr. Kenneth Holland has recently completed a study entitled, For- 
eign Student—Exchangee or Immigrant, in which he thoroughly ex- 
plores this problem. He points out that in 1956-57, about 15 per cent 
of the foreign student population of the United States held exchange 
visitor visas. Of these, about half were here under government-spon- 
sored exchange programs. The rest were sponsored by universities, 
colleges, and private organizations. Only 1 in 20 of these was self- 
supporting. The remaining 85 per cent, most of whom held regular 
student visas, are not subject to Public Law 555 and can change to 
permanent residence status if they qualify in other respects, without 
leaving the country. Public Law 555 is not part of a bilateral agree- 
ment but a unilateral United States exchange amendment of its own 
rules. 

The numbers remaining are not serious; four established Founda- 
tions have kept in touch with their alumni for 30 years; two universi- 
ties cross-checked studies made by the four and came out with sub- 
stantially the same result, that is, 9 per cent of the 10,598 alumni of 
all nationalities remained in the United States. Most of these returned 
home, coming back to the United States later. They have made im- 
portant contributions to our American life and have aided in building 
mutual understanding. The various reasons for their return to the 
United States need not be detailed here, but are normal and under- 
standable. 


VIII 


Orientation. Among the many considerations that need still more 
emphasis in preparing prospective students for American campuses are 
those dealing with routine classroom procedures which are alien to 
them: course examinations, unannounced quizzes, extensive reading 
assignments, and the bravado with which American students challenge 
professors during lectures. 

In fields such as agriculture and public health, the American stu- 
dent knows much more about the subject than the foreign student 
because it is taught against a background of American experience. The 
foreign student must learn much about the American setting and its 
problems, most of which are alien to Asian and other foreign stu- 
dents. The problem is simpler in the physical sciences. 

In agriculture, the foreign student presents a special problem which 
is met at times also in engineering: a disinclination for physical work, 
a lack of respect for the dignity of labor, with a resultant preference 
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for academic and theoretical instruction. This he must overcome 
if he is to be effective when he returns home. 

In the choice of schools, foreign students are frequently totally un- 
aware of the great diversity of educational wealth available in the 
United States, and we have the continuing concentration on the so- 
called “big name schools.” The needs of foreign students themselves, 
as well as a wider understanding of our own people of foreign coun- 
tries, are often better served in the many excellent smaller institutions 
scattered throughout our entire country. We need to have this idea 
more thoroughly understood among those who are advising prospec- 
tive students in foreign centers. 

The American student abroad. So far, most of this discussion has 
dealt with the foreign student coming to this country. Time doesn’t 
permit more than indicating the necessity of paying far more attention 
to the American students seeking training abroad in rapidly increas- 
ing numbers. In 1956-57, 11,000 American students were engaged 
in undergraduate and graduate studies abroad. The impact of their 
presence on international understanding is great. They, too, meet 
many problems for which they can be better prepared. Time suffices 
but to point out this reverse side of the shield and commend it to you 
for like consideration. 


IX 


Now, having read the documentation—the reports, surveys, jour- 
nals, and memoranda—put them all in the files for occasional refer- 
ence if necessary—but back of you as you open the latest letter, per- 
haps barely legible, with or without transcript—or you turn to the 
window where a shy, hesitant, and somewhat bewildered prospective 
entrant waits, wanting to tell you his name and, in halting English, 
what his hopes are. For that moment, you are not just a college offi- 
cial—you epitomize all America to him. 

Will he or she be File No. XA-1958-3 AR—Iran, or Ghana—whose 
application has been turned down after he had left home and is there- 
fore entitled to no consideration; or will he be received with patience 
and understanding and made to feel that he is a fellow human being, 
whose problems are our problems, and that a sympathetic friend 
stands across the counter ready to help, whether he ultimately finds a 
place on that particular campus or on another better suited to his par- 
ticular needs and background? 

They come to us with high hopes, with all too little understanding 
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of what the exacting nature of American academic life is. They believe 
here that they may find for themselves a brighter future. Most of them 
envisage a better homeland as they return to put into use that which 
we have helped them to gain. We want them to become well-rounded, 
educated persons, whatever occupation they may turn to profession- 
ally. We want more; we want them as friends, not primarily for 
political or economic reasons, but just as persons with whom we have 
shared as a friend one of life’s great experiences, and from whom we 
sometime might hope to gain that most satisfying ancient accolade: 
“T was a stranger, and you took me in.” 
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Collegiate Enrollments: Their 
Deeper Meaning 
RAYMOND WALTERS 


I 


ORDIAL greetings and felicitations to all of you as you meet here 
C in Cincinnati with our local and area universities and colleges 
as happy hosts. We are eager to show you the hospitality of our Queen 
City, which has been described as a Northern city with a Southern 
exposure. After a quarter of a century here, I rejoice in Cincinnati's 
economic soundness, its civic morality, and its standards in art, music, 
education, and religion. It is one of America’s colorful, distinctive and 
fascinating cities. 

I felicitate you as members of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, which I maintain is an 
association not surpassed by any in the field of higher education for 
its efficient service and adherence to professional standards. The Asso- 
ciation’s quarterly magazine, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, has excellent 
quality. 

As one of the early members, I take pride in the advancement of 
our association. I am personally indebted to you who each year co- 
operate in my studies of collegiate enrollment for the journal, School 
and Society, dating back to 1919. 

We gather at a time when, as never before, higher education is in 
the public eye. Thanks are due in fine measure to the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education and to expert service by the advertising 
profession, augmenting the presentation of our university and col- 
lege administrators. The result is that magazines and newspapers 
throughout the country these days are alerting the American people 
to the wave of applicants shortly to surge upon us. This coming 
wave is not fanciful; it will soon be a very real thing. 

My theme this afternoon concerns a fundamental aspect: the deeper 
meaning of large collegiate enrollments, the meaning which becomes 
a philosophical as well as an administrative problem. We of the uni- 
versities and colleges must get ready to handle far greater numbers 
than ever before. A factor in handling them—the prime factor, I 
believe—is to seek answers to fundamental questions such as these: 
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How can our universities and colleges train large numbers of stu- 
dents so that, in a more populous nation, these students shall increas- 
ingly promote the economic efficiency and the cultural and spiritual 
greatness of America? 

What guidance for our educational future can we obtain from the 
ideals of historic Americanism? 

Before discussing the deeper meaning of larger collegiate enroll- 
ments, let us consider several important minor points which lead up 
to our major points. One minor point of importance is to take into 
account appropriate classification of institutions of higher education; 
another point is to insist upon differentiation between full-time and 
part-time students. Both of these requisites have long been observed 
in the annual study and report on attendance in American universities 
and four-year colleges appearing each December in School and So- 
ciety.’ This system provides tabulation of enrollments according to 
types of higher education as follows: Universities and large institu- 
tions of complex organization with separate tables for those under 
public control and under private control; independent colleges of arts 
and sciences; independent institutions; technological and business ad- 
ministration; teachers colleges. To these there were added, in the 
1957 School and Society study, two new categories of independent in- 
stitutions: fine arts, applied arts, and music; theological seminaries 
and schools for lay workers. The present list of approved universities 
and four-year colleges is that of the National Committee of Regional 
Accrediting Agencies. The U.S. Office of Education, which had earlier 
reported total enrollments in one long alphabetical list, several years 
ago adopted the School and Society institutional classification, courte- 
ously crediting the source. 


II 


Why do I bring these points before you? First, in regard to classifi- 
cation, it is my contention that in our present quandary as to future 
enrollments, we should take into account areas of prospectively great- 
est pressure: the types of institution where the student tides will 
most insistently surge. Grand total figures may be impressive and 
hence be justifiable to awaken the public. However, for intelligent 
professional discussion, analysis as to types of institutions is indispens- 


* Data for junior colleges are given in the form of grand total enrollments for the 
preceding year and percentage estimates for the current year. 
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able. Otherwise, administrators and boards of trustees who deal only 
with total percentage increases may go astray. 

Mote serious is the second point: the need for honorable compli- 
ance with definitions as to full-time and part-time students and the 
need to utilize such differentiation in computing estimates of future 
attendance. Standard for a good many years in the School and Society 
series have been the following definitions: 

“The full-time student devotes substantially his full time to college 
work. (The Veterans Administration standard is 12 hours or more 
a week of class attendance for World War II veterans, with at least 
14 hours for Korea veterans.) The part-time student is chiefly one 
who takes evening, late afternoon, or Saturday morning classes.” 

Since the Veterans Administration standards have been in effect 
since 1946 and are mandatory for payment of G. I. students, regis- 
trars in institutions of higher education have had plenty of time to 
set up provisions for full-time, part-time classifications. In the present 
era of office machinery, the problem is not too difficult. 

It seems to me regrettable that the U.S. Office of Education re- 
ports totals of “‘degree-credit students’ with no differentiation be- 
tween full-time and part-time students. To include part-time students 
is, I fear, misleading to the public, which thinks of college in terms 
of young men and women devoting themselves to college courses as 
their chief occupation. It is a foggy generalization to say that “more 
than three million students crowd our colleges and universities’ with- 
out qualifying that a considerable proportion of them are not crowd- 
ing classrooms in the usual day schedules but file into classrooms that 
would otherwise be empty in the late afternoons, evenings, and Satur- 
day mornings. Anyone familiar with large urban universities knows 
that the bulk of their 640,000 part-time students are mature persons 
holding daytime jobs. The universities are proud of these part-time 
students taking credit courses, and such men and women should be 
enumerated in their own honorable category. To lump them in grand- 
total statistics is to present an exaggerated picture to the public of the 
service which American universities and colleges are giving. The 
actuality is a splendid thing, with no need for exaggeration. 

Use of the U.S. Office of Education grand total attendance statistics 
may lead to inadequate results. As an instance, I refer to a recent 
monograph,? The Problem of Rising College Enrollments, written by 


* Published by the College Blue Book, Yonkers, N.Y., 1957. 
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our good friend, Dr. Ronald B. Thompson, Dean of Special Services, 
Ohio State University, who has been the esteemed president of this 
Association. We are indebted to Dr. Thompson for devising a 
formula to project the numbers of youth beyond college age and for 
proposing “educational alternatives.’’ However, his projections of 
future enrollments appear to me dubious since, without explanation 
that he does so, he applies his formula solely to grand-total figures, 
These projections are questionable for the reasons I have already set 
forth. It would be helpful if Dr. Thompson would prepare new 
projections with appropriate differentiations as to types of institutions 
and as to full-time and part-time students. 

Before going on to my main theme, I present news which will be 
startling and also useful for guidance to you members of this Associa- 
tion and to other university and college administrators. Enrollments 
have been going up for the past four academic years. Next year, 
1958-59, they can hardly go up but will in all probability be lower. 

The explanation lies in the fact that more than fifty thousand Korea 
veterans are now completing their governmental entitlement to col- 
lege-level training and, since they will not be replaced by other 
veterans, there is almost certain to be a resultant decrease next fall in 
the total attendance of full-time students in American universities and 
colleges, which this current academic year was recorded as 1,750,000 
for accredited institutions. September freshman classes entering from 
high schools will not be large. You and other academic administra- 
tors should be hereby warned and prepare accordingly. The lull will 
be a temporary one. In a few years the youth population upsurge 
will produce unprecedented numbers of applicants for college. 

As to the college enrollment of Korea veterans next fall, the 
Veterans Administration estimates the number as 400,000 for No- 
vember compared with 452,906 last November. Mr. D. P. Page, 
deputy chief benefits director of VA, has informed me that the highest 
attendance of such veterans was 485,867 in 1956 (477,947 under Pub- 
lic Law 550 and 7,920 under Public Law 894). According to congres- 
sional action, a decline in the number of Korea veterans will continue 
during the coming years and all training must be completed by Janu- 
ary 31, 1965. 


III 


Our main theme—the deeper meaning of future collegiate enroll- 
ments—should be prefaced by commenting upon what collegiate 
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enrollments have meant in the past. It may moderately be said that 
during the past half century our universities, colleges, and techno- 
logical schools have contributed importantly to the scientific, eco- 
nomic, and cultural progress of the United States. This they have done 
through research and advancement of knowledge by faculty members. 
This they have done through teaching students who, after graduation, 
made advances in sciences, engineering, and other professions. 

The problem is how such contributions can be maintained and ad- 
vanced if future enrollments are so heavy as to encroach upon the time 
faculty members can give to research and advancement of knowledge; 
if future enrollments are so heavy as to weaken the quality of class- 
room instruction which students should have. 

At the outset of this address I gave this as a part of our first ques- 
tion: How can the increasing number of students be trained to aid 
in developing the economic efficiency of the nation, by which I par- 
ticularly mean its production and distribution? 

I suggest that to train well we must begin by selecting carefully. 
Here is an opportunity for you of this Association and other adminis- 
trators to serve by kindly but firm counsel to the high school students 
and their parents who will be importuning you. I venture a few per- 
sonal remarks on this score. 

As far as your sanctions—legislative, trustee, and others—permit, 
urge applicants to take external tests such as the examinations of the 
College Entrance Examination Board and the aptitude tests that have 
been successfully developed in some specialized fields. If you know 
the high school of the applicant, the grades and confidential recom- 
mendations of the school principal are significant; and, for you of 
the public universities, they are your best guide. (How gratifying it 
is to learn that new emphasis is to be placed by schools on thorough- 
ness in mathematics and science training. This prospective turn away 
from smatterings and toward sound knowledge we owe to the travels 
through space of Sputnik I and II, which scared the living daylights 
out of a lot of Americans. We should thank Mr. Khrushchev for wak- 
ing us up.) 

A subjective test which I found helpful back in my own score of 
years as an admissions officer was to talk with the applicant, seeking 
to appraise personality and that strength of desire and determination 
which Seneca declared is born in a man. Velle non discere. 

I can offer you no magic formula for accepting or rejecting your 
applicants. I adhere to the notion that, if really high entrance stand- 
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ards were demanded, a great deal of progress would be made toward 
meeting the impending student flood. 

For applicants of doubtful qualifications, I think that other states 
should follow the lead of California and Texas in providing numervus 
junior colleges. Many high school graduates could there prove their 
qualifications to go on. If it be true that hardly more than one-half of 
those entering four-year colleges as freshmen stay in college more than 
two years, then by attending junior colleges, such students, instead 
of failure, could have the satisfaction of accomplishing what they 
set out to do. They would have an associate of arts degree to prove it 
and to improve their chances of getting a job. 

Returning now to the most significant part of our theme, we ask: 
How can the increasing number of students be trained to contribute 
to the cultural and spiritual richness of America? Our answer concerns 
Touchstone’s query to the shepherd: ‘‘Hast any philosophy in thee?” 
I believe that we Americans do have by birthright a distinctive and 
sound philosophy and that we can come into our heritage by a de- 
liberate return to the historic purposes of such education. 


IV 


The founders of our earliest colleges believed profoundly in learn- 
ing, in citizenship, and in religion. Their ideal was summed up a half 
century ago by a man who personified Emerson’s American Scholar, 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. President Eliot listed intellectual, civic, 
and spiritual objectives: To teach; to provide libraries, scientific collec- 
tions, and laboratories; to seek new truth. ‘Universities should be al- 
ways and everywhere patriotic,” declared Eliot, devoted to our coun- 
try—which “‘is one of the noblest of ideals.’’ As to the spiritual ob- 
jective, he said that “by the worthy fruit of academic culture, . . . the 
university in our day serves Christ and the church.” 

President Eliot was referring to higher education as embodied in 
the liberal arts and sciences. Today it is to colleges of liberal arts and 
sciences, whether independent institutions or component parts of uni- 
versities, that these glowing ideals remain applicable in largest meas- 
ure. Here is a thrilling slogan for our American colleges: Revive our 
historic devotion to the things of the intellect, of patriotism, and of 
religion. 

This devotion might well mean the raising of intellectual standards 
by extending programs of honors work, general courses, independent 
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study. Such extension would, I believe, influence intellectual stand- 
ards in the entire student body, prove to be a pacemaker offsetting 
excessive emphasis on athletic success and excessive emphasis on what 
Woodrow Wilson called the campus sideshows. It would place first 
things first, with intellectual training foremost. 

The second of the historic goals—patriotism and good citizenship 
—is vital in our consideration of deeper meaning in large collegiate 
enrollments. We al/agree, I am sure, that patriotism must be demon- 
strated to be something diametrically different from Dr. Johnson’s 
definition of it as the last refuge of scoundrels, and to be actually, 
as President Eliot pictured it, loyalty to our nation as an ideal that is 
the fairest which men have yet produced. 

I have my doubts about new college courses in citizenship, favoring 
rather courses already offered such as history, philosophy, economics, 
political science, and also in rhetoric, which teaches the effective use 
of a language in which truth can be told. This truth, as taught by 
soundly-trained, patriotic scholars, will reveal that Communism is a 
gigantic conspiracy against truth, a device to give political, economic, 
and educational domination to a bureaucratic dictatorship which 
brutally stamps out freedom of speech and slaughters opponents as in 
the Hungarian rebellion. The truth will reveal that historic American- 
ism exemplifies the freedom of speech and of the press guaranteed by 
the Federal Constitution and its Bill of Rights amendments. It in- 
volves no cheap repressive doctrine but is a precious, progressive way 
of freedom in ideas and in private enterprise. 

Faith is requisite—the kind of faith that glowed in the hearts of 
certain of this nation’s founding fathers. Realistic old Benjamin 
Franklin told the second Continental Congress that, for the new 
nation, he saw not a setting but a rising sun. John Adams, stocky dele- 
gate to the Congress from Massachusetts, wrote to his wife on the 
evening of July 4, 1776, that “through all the gloom, I can see the rays 
of ravishing light and glory; . . . posterity will triumph.” The faith 
held by Franklin and Adams was later expressed by Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Independence, who, pessimistic about 
centralized authority, was optimistic about the progress of the people. 
Jefferson wrote: ‘I have observed this march of civilization . . . pass- 
ing over us like a cloud of light, increasing our knowledge and im- 
proving our condition. . . . And where this progress will stop no one 
can say.” 
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Toward the end of his life, this former President of the United 
States penned a letter from his lovely Monticello in Virginia to 
another former President, his old friend, John Adams, in his plain 
farmhouse at Quincy, Massachusetts. Jefferson wrote that he would 
“not die without a hope that life and liberty are on steady advance.” 

The advance did not prove steady. But it has proceeded for more 
than a century and a half through the perils of great wars and through 
the hardships of economic depressions. Today, “through all the 
gloom” of possible war and of a minor recession, we Americans must 
not be faint-hearted. We must demonstrate that “life and liberty are 
on steady advance.” 

So much for patriotism in general terms. At the risk of retailing 
the obvious, I shall chance putting into specific form certain demon- 
strations of patriotism which should, I think, be cited to college stu- 
dents as guides for their future citizenship. It is good to express 
patriotism in ceremonial form, I mean by that such forms as the 
rendition of the National Anthem at the opening of baseball, foot- 
ball, and basketball games; the reciting at schools of the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag, with its recent addition: one nation under 
God; and the display of the flag outside homes on national holidays. 
Is this a naive view? I think it is not naive but realistic. Persons who 
are blasé about patriotic events miss the enriching beauty of ceremony 
as a human experience binding people of the local community in 
loyalty to the whole nation. 

Beyond ceremony there are practical ways of demonstrating loyalty 
to America through politics and through civic affairs. For college 
graduates who possess the requisite physical qualities for public life 
and the temperamental toughness to withstand brickbat criticism, 
politics is a grand arena. Never has the need been greater for able and 
fair-minded leadership in city, state, and national government. Basic, 
of course, for young college graduates is taking part in routine work 
of our great political parties at ward levels. Rare but highly important 
are instances where top government positions such as cabinet offices 
go to leading industrial and business executives, as exemplified in the 
new Secretary of Defense, that stalwart native of Cincinnati, graduate 
of Harvard and former President of the Procter & Gamble Company, 
Neil H. McElroy. We of Cincinnati take great pride in his efficiency 
and patriotic spirit. 

At the base of all good citizenship is a duty in which we Americans 
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are shockingly remiss, the duty of every qualified man and woman to 
go to the polls, to vote even on rainy days! Every generation of our 
college students should be challenged to help raise our American 
record of less than 55 per cent voting of all citizens eligible to match 
the 80 per cent voting of Great Britain and the 90 per cent of Japan. 

Apart from politics and voting, Americans are serving their com- 
munity and country in ways not commonly thought of as patriotic but 
which actually are so. I refer to valuable civic contributions by mem- 
bership on school boards, trustee boards of universities and colleges, 
libraries, hospitals, and charitable institutions; membership in pro- 
fessional organizations, church councils, and vestries, community 
chests, chambers of commerce, patriotic and fraternal orders, local 
luncheon service clubs, women’s clubs, and a host of others. In these, 
college graduates of the great enrollments to come should take their 
appropriate part. 

I would point out that, in all this, graduates of technological and 
professional schools share along with colleges of arts and sciences. 
All are inheritors of the blessed bequest of historic Americanism and 
of the early colleges. 

We are undeniably engaged in a cold war with Soviet Communism. 
Anyone who doubts the cleverness of Communistic activities in our 
midst need only read J. Edgar Hoover's new book, Masters of Deceit. 
In this cold war, every American contributes a patriotic share who per- 
forms faithfully and well whatever work he or she may be engaged 
in. This applies from the level of experts in science, technology, 
industry, business, and the learned professions to the level of workers 
in routine jobs. Patriotic in the broad sense is every citizen who loyally 
helps to make successful our representative democracy and our eco- 
nomic system which, despite shortcomings, are the best the world 
has seen in regard to personal and religious freedom and wide dis- 
tribution of national wealth. 

Finally, as to the historic relationship of higher education and re- 
ligion in this country, it must be recorded that, for a good many years, 
there was a drifting apart indicative of the spirit of the times. A re- 
action is manifestly in effect now. Like hungry sheep that look up 
and are not fed, multitudes of people are turning from materialism 
to religion. Reflecting this attitude are the new activities at the large 
universities, including the state universities, where a beginning has 
been made of granting credit for courses in religion and religious 
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history and where, on or off the campus, there have sprung up fellow- 
ship houses for students of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. 
At church-related colleges and universities, there is an invigorated re- 
ligious life. 

That the patriotic and the spiritual impulses which I have indicated 
may grow as student enrollments grow should form our earnest en- 
deavor. In this era of war peril, we of this academic Association 
should pray for our institutions and for our nation fulfillment of the 
promise of Isaiah: ‘“The Lord will bless his people with peace,” and 
the assurance of Jesus: ‘‘Fear not . . . My peace I give unto you.” 




















Directions for Research in 
Higher Education 
ALGo D. HENDERSON 


I 


ITHIN the past four years, a new expression has crept into 

V \ the vocabulary of college educators—the term ‘“‘tidal wave.” 
In speaking to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers on the subject of ‘Directions for Research in 
Higher Education,” I am conscious of the interest that this Association 
has shown in documenting the crisis in higher education, as portrayed 
so vividly in your publication, The Impending Tidal Wave of Stu- 
dents. It was you who enlarged our vocabularly, our vision, and our 
concern. 

I should like to talk principally about the students and the curricu- 
lum, since these are the two central factors in any program of higher 
education. I shall add brief observations about a few of the more ob- 
vious matters, such as the need to make efficient use of our facilities 
and faculties. 

As a society, we have decided to educate large numbers of our 
youth. In one sense, this is a decision of long standing, since we 
adopted the concept of universal education at the elementary level and 
largely so on the secondary level a long time ago. It is interesting to 
reflect, however, upon the speed with which implementation of the 
idea has occurred on the post-high school level. When the President's 
Commission on Higher Education in 1947 advocated that 32 per cent 
of our youth be given the benefit of four years of higher education 
and that as many as 49 per cent should have opportunity to go beyond 
the high school, this goal was widely denounced as being undesirable 
and unrealistic. In the brief ten years that have elapsed, we have 
made surprisingly rapid strides toward these goals, and there is no 
longer any question that the nation is headed in this direction. 

These young people, coming from every segment of our population, 
have widely differing interests, aptitudes, levels of achievement, and 
other personal qualifications. To them must be added the adults who 
are coming into college in rapidly increasing numbers and who also 
differ widely in their individual characteristics. We know that these 
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differences exist, but just how much do we know about the differ- 
ences? Do we know enough about them to be able intelligently to 
diversify our programs, to vary our teaching methods sufficiently to 
meet well the many needs? 

Granting that the issue concerning the education of large numbers 
of youths has been decided, we now have an equally crucial issue be- 
fore us. In educating the mass of youth, shall we turn to the methods 
of mass education? Pressures toward this end are developing. Admin- 
istrators and others eager to solve the financial problems of higher 
education and concerned about the prospective shortage of teachers 
are rationalizing about the advantages of teaching students in large 
classes, of utilizing television, and of housing the students in hotel- 
like dormitories. One must assume that some measures of this sort 
will be necessary, because it is perfectly clear that teaching loads will 
be heavier in the future, but in doing this, we must not lose sight of 
the fundamental principle that learning is an individualized expeti- 
ence. 

II 


The pressure toward mass education is only one of those that are 
currently influencing our thinking. A rather different assumption is a 
revival of the traditional concept that higher education should be re- 
served for the intellectually able students. The present-day pressure is 
not to make this opportunity an exclusive one, as so many European 
countries do, but instead to make it possible for the intellectually able 
student to accelerate and to have the benefit of special instruction. 
Obviously, it makes sense in higher education to challenge students 
with subject-matter that is consistent with their intellectual ability and 
to enable them to progress as rapidly as their achievement permits. 
What is less well recognized is that a similar principle applies in the 
education of other students; they, too, have unique motivations and 
special aptitudes and deserve the opportunity to obtain general knowl- 
edge and vocational skills consistent with these interests and abilities. 
Quality is a value that may apply to any endeavor in education and 
in life. 

Research has provided us with some interesting information about 
the manner in which institutions differ in the intellectual abilities of 
their student bodies. Wolfle, for example, presented data about forty- 
one liberal arts colleges which superficially were similar in type but 
which showed that these student bodies, as judged by the median ap- 
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titude scores of their freshman classes, scattered widely over a profile 
of abilities. In the five highest institutions, three-fourths of the stu- 
dents had scores that were higher than those of three-fourths of the 
students in the five lowest institutions. That is, there is only a very 
slight overlapping in the intellectual qualities of the student bodies. 
In my own examination of colleges, I found on one occasion two col- 
leges, very similar in type of program, in adjoining counties, in one 
of which the median aptitude score on the ACE test was at the six- 
teenth percentile and in the other at the sixty-fifth percentile. In an- 
other instance, I found a small college that had served students with 
ranges in ability from a score of 78 to one of more than twice that 
figure. 

Institutions also differ in their interests, in their responses to com- 
munity pressures and needs, in their campus tones, and in the func- 
tional roles that they seek to serve. For example, I could identify one 
college which over the years has sent half and more of its graduates 
on to professional and graduate schools. Another institution with 
wholly different purpose and clientele caters largely to serving the em- 
ployment needs of industry. I can think of institutions that are known 
as “‘suitcase colleges,’ meaning that each week the students begin to 
leave the campus Friday noon and return about Monday noon. This 
would contrast with other institutions that are in busy operation ten 
hours a day, six days a week. Some colleges are strictly residential; 
others cater principally to commuting students. 


III 


Because institutions differ so much, it becomes a legitimate ques- 
tion to ask just what are the characteristics of a particular one. Here, 
research has a role, and the role is to dig beneath the pious statements 
of the catalogue and, by factual examination of the institution, de- 
scribe its characteristics. What is its profile of test scores? What are 
the types and variations in the motivations of the students? What are 
the vocational and other opportunities that lie ahead of students for 
which they need preparation? To what extent does a particular institu- 
tion make good use of its time and facilities, and on the contrary, to 
what extent does it resemble a ‘‘suitcase college” or a country club? 
Following in the British tradition, we have placed high value upon 
residence away from home. How much do we know about the educa- 
tional value of campus residence and life? The administration and 
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faculty of an institution need information of this type in order to plan 
effective programs and practices. 

Just as institutions differ in their modal characteristics and tenden- 
cies, so also do the individuals that comprise any institution. In a few 
universities, studies in child growth and development have been pro- 
gressing for a number of years past. For the most part they have been 
limited to children of the preschool and school ages, Certain of their 
findings, however, have significance for college-level work. For ex- 
ample, the University of Michigan’s study of child development 
shows these two conclusions: (1) people are most nearly alike in early 
childhood and differ increasingly with advancing age—at least 
through the high school period, which is as far as these studies have 
really progressed; and (2) there is a high correlation between physical 
growth and intellectual growth and maturation. Now, college pro- 
fessors commonly assume that the students who come into their 
courses in English, mathematics, history, etc., are equally ready to 
begin the course. From experience, they have learned otherwise, but 
they persist in thinking that this should be the case. They blame the 
high schools for inadequacy of preparation without realizing that 
there are often more fundamental reasons for the differences. Admin- 
istrators make the same assumption about homogeneity and plan their 
dispositions of faculty, space, and curriculum on this dubious assump- 
tion. On the doctoral level, we recognize the differences among stu- 
dents by highly individualized instruction, but we take the opposite 
view with respect to undergraduate instruction—at the very point 
when the brain should be most actively feeding. 

Another bit of research makes the preliminary finding that college 
students vary widely in their ability to handle abstractions. Tradi- 
tionally, it has been the assumption of colleges and universities that 
the difference between higher learning and secondary education lies 
in their respective intellectual contents and, more specifically, the de- 
mands made upon students to think in abstractions. Those of you 
who have read the volumes produced by the Commission on Financ- 
ing Higher Education will recall that that was generally their point 
of view. Research is beginning to suggest that students who appear 
superficially to have equal intellectual ability differ widely in their 
ability to handle abstract ideas and reasoning. 

On a pragmatic basis, we in the United States have made much 
more progress than have European universities in working out pro- 
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grams that recognize the differences among individuals. We need, 
however, much more precise information than we now have in order 
to do the educational job more intelligently. 

In making their prognostications about college enrollments, the 
national commissions that have studied higher education have used 
the Army General Classification Test scores. It will be recalled that 
the earlier President’s Commission recommended that young people 
with scores of 110 and above should have the opportunity to attend a 
four-year type of college. They did so after equating the AGCT re- 
sults with those of the American Council on Education scholastic 
aptitude test and basing the conclusions upon the existing practices of 
colleges in admitting students. They also took account of the relative 
success of the Army’s program of training officer candidates, admis- 
sion to which began with the test score of 110. The Commission on 
Financing Higher Education, on the other hand, recommended that 
colleges should be primarily devoted to students with the score of 115 
and above. This recommendation was based upon a study of the rela- 
tive success of students in a few universities that were used as a sam- 
ple. The President’s Commission made the further suggestion that 
students with scores as low as 100 might succeed in a two-year type 
of terminal program. 

Several years have passed and we might now ask the question, 
which commission was right? What has experience shown? It is clear 
that we are headed in the direction of the recommendation of the 
President’s Commission rather than that of the other one. The recent 
President’s Committee on Education beyond the High School appar- 
ently assumed that this trend was irreversible and recommended a 
still larger enrollment, much larger than the earlier President’s Com- 
mission had done, and a high degree of diversification among institu- 
tions. Indeed, the present assumption seems to be that the post-high 
school opportunities in education should not be limited to those in 
the top half of ability (that is, with AGCT scores of 100 and above). 

But this still doesn’t answer too well the question as to how to get 
the right students into the right institutions, that is, if the institutions 
differ in the quality level of their students and differ in the types and 
objectives of their programs. I am reminded of a study that was made 
at a municipal university, which is required by law to admit all stu- 
dents that apply who possess a high school diploma. The study con- 
cerned the progress made by students who were admitted from the 
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lowest third of their high school classes to the curriculum in liberal 
arts. After the passage of five years, only nine per cent of this group 
had been graduated. Thus, the incidence of loss to the university was 
ninety-one per cent. The finding is strongly suggestive that the stu- 
dents were permitted to try a program that was beyond their depth. 
The failures lead to frustrations for the individuals and to disappoint- 
ments and waste of time on the part of the faculty. Perhaps this in- 
stitution should have had a variety of vocational-terminal programs, 
including some general education, adapted to the needs of the par- 
ticular students. Possibly it does have some such programs but the 
counselling does not function well. Possibly the subject-matter is de- 
sired by the students but the faculty are not sufficiently sensitive to the 
varying abilities of the students. The study helps to identify a prob- 
lem, but much additional research is needed to determine how to deal 
with it. 

In passing, may I suggest that the massive data collected through 
the AGCT, invaluable though they were, are becoming dated with the 
passage of time. How may we get a fresh national inventory of talent 
about once in every ten years? 


IV 


The differences among students and the diversity of types of insti- 
tutions both imply the presence of curriculums or the devising of new 
curriculums to meet the varying needs. We might turn this around 
and say that our increasingly dynamic and complex society demands 
that higher education keep pace in the evolution of its programs. 

At any given moment we think of the college curriculum as being 
static, that certain subjects may be appropriate for college level work 
and others not; but we also have the conflicting philosophies that (a) 
higher education is concerned with intellectual matters involving ab- 
stract reasoning and, on the other hand, (b) higher education is really 
tertiary education, that is, all of education beyond the high school. 
In attempting to resolve this conflict, to work out a program that is 
flexible and diversified, it is helpful to glance at the historical de- 
velopment of the college curriculum. Educators might well acquaint 
themselves with the evolvement of the curriculum from the simple 
trivium and quadrivium, through the period of the classics to the 
present complex range of offerings. Parenthetically, much more re- 
search is needed in order to prepare materials relating to the history 
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of higher education that will be readily available to the educators. A 
book to be published by Harper’s, Higher Education in Transition, by 
Brubaker and Rudy, will be a very fine contribution to this particular 
need. 

If one could chart the development of college programs as a long- 
time trend, the evolution would show a steep acceleration. This curve 
would have meaning as we reflected upon the gradual introduction 
and subsequent flowering of various phases of the present-day cur- 
riculum—the fields of history-philosophy, of the natural sciences, of 
the social sciences, and of many new professional and occupational 
areas. The present-day calls to return to the “three R’s,” to the so-called 
“fundamentals,” remind one of past efforts to get back to fundamen- 
tals. For example, a century ago the struggle was to introduce the sci- 
ences into the curriculum; the demand to return to fundamentals was a 
demand to restore Latin and theology to the position of dominance 
that they had formerly held. Strangely enough, our concept of what is 
fundamental has changed radically during the past century. I do not 
mean to imply that our young people should neglect to learn to read 
and write or that our schools and colleges should neglect mathematics 
and science. I merely want to put the problem into perspective and to 
suggest that historical research places us in position to be more objec- 
tive in making our evaluations of present-day educational programs. 
Added perspective may give us fresh insight into the longer run trends 
and renewed courage to be venturesome in making projections that 
anticipate the dynamic changes that are occurring in our society. 


¥ 


Higher education does need re-examination and reappraisal. Let 
me pose a few questions for which we have inadequate answers. 

1. Assuming as I do that it is the business of higher education to 
be concerned with all of human knowledge, dare we stop short of that 
comprehensive goal?—The question arises, how can we so organize 
the curriculum as to permit the individual student to get an education 
that represents an appropriate balance between cultural and vocational 
or professional elements? As I see it, we have many neat arrange- 
ments of curriculum, but the real test is, does the student get the de- 
sired balance? And often he does not. Personally, I am unwilling to 
accept the European answer, and I include Soviet Russia here, that the 
general education should be completed with the secondary level and 
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the university should devote itself to specialization. Cultural educa- 
tion, if it is to have meaning in our adult lives, must be more than a 
substratum for specialized education. The concept of life in a demo- 
cratic society is that everyone, while earning a livelihood, may also 
learn how to live the good life and to be an intelligent, constructive 
citizen. The cultural element must therefore be interwoven with the 
vocational or professional one on a longitudinal basis, and the study 
of the two elements should continue throughout college. Much of 
cultural appreciation and understanding comes with maturing age and 
experience. 

In the United States, we have held firmly to the concept of general 
education and in recent years we have been doing much experimenting 
with programs to implement our objectives. This experimentation, 
however, is still in its infancy. It is vulnerable to attacks on grounds 
of superficiality and of redoing the high school job on the college 
level. This is one phase of the curriculum that needs much further 
research and pilot-plant experimentation. 

2. A second question is becoming a familiar one. How can we de- 
tect the talents and needs of individuals, so that each person in his 
intellectual growth, including both high school and college, will be 
continuously progressing in knowledge and power? How can the high 
school and college curriculums be co-ordinated to achieve this end, 
especially for students of unusual abilities? Authorities on curriculum 
planning advise us that there are three central principles that should 
be borne in mind as curriculums are developed. These are the princi- 
ples of continuity, sequence, and integration. Our institutions of higher 
education, because of inadequate communication with the high schools 
and because of our system of discrete, unrelated courses, have been 
paying little attention to these basic principles. Here, again, research 
might play a constructive role. For example, would it not be possible 
to pose these principles of curriculum design as hypotheses for the 
construction of a curriculum in a particular institution, then examine 
factually the curriculum as reflected in the programs of a sampling of 
students? Might it not be possible to demonstrate to the faculty the 
extent to which they have failed to design a program that had over-all 
objectives, was cohesive, and had as a result for each student a pro- 
gressive growth in knowledge and power? As a suggestion, I am re- 
minded of the studies by Learned and Woll in 1938 of Pennsylvania 
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colleges, which, on the basis of objective tests, showed that the stu- 
dents in some colleges had not progressed in cultural knowledge from 
the sophomore to the senior years. 

3. Another question relating to curriculum planning is the follow- 
ing: how can we identify new areas of knowledge and determine what 
subject-matter related to them may appropriately be given on the col- 
lege level for college credit? Our faculties usually act upon this ques- 
tion with wholly inadequate information and based upon precedent. 
If some other institution, a bit higher than the particular one in the 
pyramid of prestige relationships, has taken a certain action, this suf- 
fices as a basis for action by the particular faculty. It doesn’t matter 
whether or not the other faculty had used a rational basis for its de- 
cision. We are confronted here with a dilemma: On the one hand 
institutions are being pressed to do “everything for everybody,”’ and, 
on the other hand, each college has certain objectives of its own and 
somewhat limited resources with which to achieve them. 

I suggest the need for preparing a set of criteria to be used in an- 
swering the question about additions to the curriculum; also in deter- 
mining the kind of credit to be given to students who have taken the 
new courses. By way of illustration, I would refer to the study made 
in New York State, when the state set up its technical institute pro- 
gram several of the institutions of which have subsequently become 
community colleges. The research staff, in effect, gathered job descrip- 
tions from about 1,000 employers. They worked these down into 48 
categories of jobs, so that they had good descriptions of each type of 
job. Then a profile was developed that analyzed each category of job in 
relation to the training needed to be successful on the job. The profile 
was arranged in the usual fashion, on a grid, with two axes. On one 
axis were set 15 criteria as to what education should accomplish in 
relation to the needs of the job and on the other axis was the usual 
scale from low to high; this one had five steps to it. Thus, the pro- 
file when completed rated the particular category of job with respect 
to low, medium, or high characteristics in relation to these 15 criteria. 
The profile gave a rational basis to determine whether the particular 
group of positions demanded professional training, vocational train- 
ing, or an in-between level of training, that is coming to be called 
semiprofessional. The programs of the technical institutes were then 
designed to meet the needs of students who would be employed in 
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the semiprofessional types of jobs and by job cluster areas. 

This technique has wide usefulness, because when it is used, a 
faculty can determine to its own satisfaction and on a rational basis 
the courses that should be given and the level to which the instruc- 
tion should be geared. 

4, The previous question leads directly to my fourth and last one. 
How can an institution keep its vocational and professional educa- 
tional programs abreast of the needs of society? Wolfle’s study for 
the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training has 
been invaluable in foreseeing and interpreting many of our social 
needs, especially in the area of the sciences. Such a study, however, 
gets out of date quickly. Five years are a long time when events are 
moving so swiftly, and this is especially true as we enter the age of 
space. The type of study that Wolfle did needs to be repeated with 
frequency. In the absence of a national study, the individual institu- 
tions may determine some guide lines for their own actions by 
studying their own communities, the demands for graduates and the 
employment of their alumni. 

One of the most interesting types of research of great value to an 
institution is the industrial or community survey. Colleges have some- 
times been accused, and especially by Baker Brownell, of being too 
removed in their interests from their communities. The institution 
that sets up community advisory committees and conducts surveys of 
community needs, with special reference to the cultural and vocational 
opportunities in the community, will not be found guilty of this ac- 
cusation if it uses the results correctly. The public community colleges 
have been more alert than have other institutions to the potentialities 
in this survey research technique. 

It may seem that curriculum research, the topic with which I have 
just been dealing, should be the prerogative of the teaching faculty. 
Perhaps it is primarily their responsibility, but they would not get far 
without the help of various administrative officers, and especially 
those who have good knowledge of the high school, of community 
needs, and of the records being made by the college students. In- 
deed, the latter officers, studying the voluminous data in their records, 
can be more alert and sensitive to the student motivations, successes 
and failures, and to balances and imbalances of programs, than are 
the members of the teaching faculty. Thus, they are in position to 
stimulate the interest of the faculty as a whole through initiating 
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studies that have relevance to these kinds of problems. That is one of 
the reasons why I think the person in a position such as the registrar 
and admissions officer should have full faculty standing and recog- 
nition. wa 

VI 


Passing from the discussion of the characteristics of the student 
bodies and problems centering about the curriculum, I shall now 
mention a few additional areas in which research is needed. One 
of these is suggested by the last two questions asked above. The com- 
munity college is the most rapidly growing institution of education 
in the United States. It is also the youngest type of institution on the 
college level. It is having a phenomenal growth in registration and in 
areas of service. What studies have been made of its role in the 
echelon of higher education? A very important study of that sort is 
now in progress at the University of California. What do we know 
about the evolution of the underlying concept? About the curriculum 
that should appropriately be given at this level? About the design of 
general education courses for students who will terminate their edu- 
cations by the end of the fourteenth year? About the design of tech- 
nical-terminal courses? And about the co-ordination of community 
college programs with other programs in education? A number of 
studies have been made about the successes and failures of transfer 
students, but do we as yet have sufficient information? Some of the 
best of those studies have been made by our President, Dr. Spindt. 
I suspect that we shall find shortly, as California has already, that the 
majority of freshmen and sophomores will be educated in community 
colleges. How, then, can we work out an appropriate relationship 
between junior and senior institutions that will enable the junior in- 
stitution to serve the broad and varied needs of its community on a 
post-high school basis and yet counsel and prepare adequately a por- 
tion of the students for transfer to senior institutions? 

Another subject that is much in the air these days is how to make 
efficient use of our space, faculty, and funds. It is perfectly clear that 
the tidal wave job we have to do will require some better utilization 
of space and faculty and that the funds with which to do the job will 
probably seem insufficient. 

A part of the answer will lie in more efficient administration, and 
to some extent we need to borrow ideas for efficiency from business 
enterprise. On the other hand, it is clear that the institutions of higher 
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learning have a totally different job to do than has business and some 
of the usual measures of business efficiency cannot apply. For ex- 
ample, efforts to use cost accounting techniques to segregate and 
measure the productivity of basic research and of teaching may dam- 
age quality in education while attempting to gain quantity. 

I speak there as a former certified public accountant and one who 
gave a very careful study to this problem when we were making the 
study of higher education in New York State. We simply were unable 
to find any way legitimately to segregate those two items. I suspect, 
however, that there is little doubt that the colleges and universities can 
make more efficient use of their space. Studies of space must be made in 
order to have additional data on which to base planning and decision. 
Studies of faculty loads and distributions of time will doubtless re- 
veal ways of distributing the students more effectively. For example, 
if the presence of community colleges results in the senior institutions 
securing a better distribution of students as between under-class and 
upper-class years, much faculty time relative to student enrollments 
may be gained. Another type of question relates to the use of less well 
trained faculty for under-class work—and by this I do not mean less 
successful and experienced teachers, but rather that the persons of 
more advanced and specialized academic attainments should be re- 
served more fully for the advanced courses, graduate study, and re- 
search. 

A study of the trends in the granting of various kinds of degrees 
has some relevance here. The long-time trends in the granting of both 
master’s degrees and doctor’s degrees show almost exactly the same 
rate of increase as does the granting of bachelor’s degrees. So much 
emphasis has been placed on the enrollments of underclass students 
that insufficient attention has been given to the growing requirements 
on the advanced levels of instruction. We must also be constantly alert 
to the need to provide adequately for research in the many fields of 
knowledge if we are not to fall behind in the race of events. 

Another aspect of the utilization of faculty and space is the time 
schedule. Many institutions are becoming aware of the need for 
changing their regular session from a thirty-six-week year to a forty- 
eight-week year. This involves determining the relative merits of the 
quarter system and the trimester system. It also involves the ques- 
tion of preregistration. How feasible is it to plan the work of an 
institution to permit the general registration for the whole of the 
academic year and well in advance of that year? 
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To mention another type of question, and then I must stop with 
these illustrations, what will be the effect of the tendency to place 
more and more of the cost of higher education upon the students 
themselves through increasing charges for tuition, room, and board? 
Are these charges merely keeping pace with the changing value of 
the dollar or are we gradually adopting the policy of causing the stu- 
dent to pay the cost of his education? We need to remind ourselves 
that many of the public institutions were launched with the goal of 
providing higher education for young people on the same basis of 
equal opportunity and free of tuition as had been established for the 
elementary and secondary schools. The University of Michigan, for 
example, at one time charged only a matriculation fee of $10.00, 
which permitted any student to go through college or medical or law 
school. Our tuition now I think is getting much too high for a public 
institution. If we have discarded this goal, what are the implications 
behind it? What will be the effect on our residential institutions, be- 
cause of high tuitions and even charging to the students the cost of 
erecting expensive buildings, as has been seriously proposed—I mean 
buildings beyond the dormitories—when the students find that they 
can no longer afford to attend these colleges? I suggest that we need 
more adequate information on which to base both institutional and 
national policy concerning the financing of higher education. I haven't 
gone into many very important aspects of financing higher education 
because I thought it would be of less concern to this particular audi- 
ence. 

The multitude of problems facing higher education today causes 
the parties that bear the responsibility for their solution—faculties, 
administrations, boards of control, legislators—to seek data beyond 
anything required heretofore. Solving problems, too, represents only 
the most urgent need. The need of fundamental importance is to have 
the type of information about operations and trends and the under- 
standing of purposes, individual and social, that will enable the 
United States to move forward toward its goal of a more abundant 
life for everyone. 

The solution of the tidal wave type of problem needs to be achieved 
in a manner consistent with this larger goal. Research, therefore, must 
be conscientiously planned and the results critically evaluated. Hasty 
conclusions should not be drawn from preliminary or meagre findings. 
For example, a number of efforts are being made to demonstrate that 
instruction in large classes and by television produces as good educa- 
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tional results as does the usual twelve-to-one student-faculty ratio. 
Findings thus far published resemble other studies that have been 
made of different teaching methods. It is not clear that any one 
method secures superior results—some of the studies show up very 
favorably with television, for example—but we are dealing with a 
highly intangible factor, the learning of the individual person. Learn- 
ing takes place only when the individual changes and grows. What we 
test for at the end of one discrete course may be only one bit of evi- 
dence towards appraising the whole of educational growth. And there 
is also the question as to what he has retained as time goes on rather 
than just how well he passes an examination at the end of the course. 
We should therefore not jump to hasty conclusions. We are in need of 
much additional research on teaching methods. 

After a thousand years of university teaching, we still know all too 
little about how best to teach. I am reminded of one study that com- 
pared three methods of teaching, which showed that teaching by 
correspondence was as effective as teaching in the classroom. The 
worried legislator, eager to solve the financial problems of the state, 
might conclude from this result that the solution to the ‘‘tidal wave” 
is a simple one. Just turn higher education over to Sears, Roebuck. 








Discontinuity, Dilemma, and the 
Hour of Decision 
JOHN Mayor 


I 


T THE 1957 annual meeting at Christmas time of the American As- 
A sociation for the Advancement of Science, members of the Coun- 
cil found themselves spending too much time, more than was allowed, 
in debating some of the issues related to science, particularly some of 
those now before the Congress; and, as a result of this, the Council 
called upon the Board of Directors of A.A.A.S, to call a Parliament 
of Science. 

The Parliament of Science was held last month. Members of the 
Parliament were persons nominated by the 18 sections representing 
the various scientific disciplines of the Association. There were some 
125 present, most of whom were chosen because of their reputations 
for scientific activity. 

I want, in introducing the discontinuity, to refer to one of the state- 
ments which came out on the floor of the Parliament in the last ses- 
sion as a part of the point of view of the Parliament, since I think it 
expresses well—it is not claimed that the Parliament speaks for science, 
nor even for the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, but rather for the members of the Parliament—this statement 
expresses what I believe to be the point of view of science in general 
toward the problems which the scientific developments of recent years 
have brought to us: 

“We are convinced that science is entering upon quite a new era, 
during which the pace of progress will be very great and the results 
of which will bring to mankind a quite new degree of control over 
his environment and over his destiny. We see the ascent of science as 
a slope so steep that we must really scramble right now to keep from 
slipping back to a secondary position, and we see this ascent of 
science as a very long and increasingly steep climb which requires 
courageous, long-range planning.” 

In my travels, in so many places I hear so many people say, ‘Your 
interest is in science education and that is a passing phase. We will 
now soon return to another phase of emphasis in education.” 
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This, I think, the scientists do not believe. One of those present at 
the Parliament expressed his concern about the problems which the 
rapid development of science will bring to us in this way. He said 
what he foresees in the next five years, and probably not as much in 
the physical sciences as in the biological sciences, will bring us to the 
greatest discontinuity in the history of human experience; and it is 
from this statement of his that the word “Discontinuity” is chosen. 

Whether or not the scientific development of the decade ahead or 
two or more decades ahead will bring us to the greatest discontinuity 
in the history of human experience, I believe we are all convinced 
that it will bring to us a discontinuity. 

Since this is an association of collegiate registrars, I would like to 
take this occasion to pay tribute to one of my former colleagues, the 
registrar at Southern Illinois University, Miss Marjorie Shank, whom 
probably many of you in this audience know. When I went to Car- 
bondale in 1935, one of the most helpful persons was the registrar. I 
think other faculty members find this true on all campuses. The presi- 
dent and all of the other members of the faculty in 1935 and for the 
12 years that I was there were constantly saying, ““Next year we will 
probably return to a normal situation.” The good registrar, wiser Miss 
Shank, was constantly answering, ““We shall never return to a normal 
situation, and so it is no use planning this year for the normal situa- 
tion which must come.” 

I hope you will understand me when I say in her great wisdom 
she has more recently retired from being registrar to the easier job of 
teaching. She has become a full-time teacher. 

I should like to make one other reference on the point of discon- 
tinuity. A friend of mine sends me a book regularly which is not in 
the scientific area, since this friend is afraid that all scientists are be- 
coming too much concerned about science and not seeing some of the 
other aspects and problems of education. This most recent contribution 
was a book called Enigmas of History, and I find this in the preface: 

‘Men wiser and more learned than I have discovered in history a 
plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern. I can see only one emergency 
following upon another as wave follows upon wave, only one great 
fact with respect to which, since it is unique, there can be no general- 
izations, only one safe rule for the historian, that he should recognize 
in the development of human destinies the play of the contingent and 
the unforeseen.” 

This is a quotation from H. L. Fisher. 
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II 


Teachers at all levels, and particularly teachers of mathematics 
and science, I think in the past few years have faced a very great 
dilemma, indeed several of them. One of them comes from the fact 
that they are made unhappy and uncomfortable by the criticism, fair 
and unfair, of the quality of teaching. At the same time they recognize 
that never before in American education, probably, have so many 
people placed so much importance and so much hope on develop- 
ments in education. It is not only in the area of science but also in the 
other areas where we hear those who tend to be critical of the schools, 
including higher education. 

I personally feel the critics of the schools make one basic error and 
that is to concentrate their fire on secondary school education. I sus- 
pect maybe in college and higher education we also have some prob- 
lems and perhaps also have had some failures. But, whatever they 
say about education, they seem always to imply that we will have to 
do a much better job than we have been doing. Indeed, it is the point 
of view of the A.A.A.S. in our educational program, not that the 
schools or colleges have failed, but rather there are new problems 
before us and we will have to do a better job. 

This, I think, is a basic dilemma and, being a mathematics teacher, 
I think the mathematics teacher faces this honestly, with real concern. 
We feel that we have had persons in our classes in mathematics who 
have had good teaching—all of us as teachers are apt to make this as- 
sumption—and yet some way or other they were unable to get the 
basic ideas of the mathematics which we were trying to teach. And now 
in the area of mathematics and science, the top level scientists, if you 
like, are asking us to teach even more complex hieroglyphics and per- 
haps paint on a broader screen where we are not sure we have been 
successful in doing some of the things which seem more elementary. 

Under Dilemma, I want to present one other point as a dilemma of 
education at all levels. Recently, I spoke at the University of Arizona 
and a young reporter who interviewed me before the talk startled me by 
asking this question first: “What are you going to do about the par- 
ents?” 

I was prepared to give some kinds of answers to all kinds of ques- 
tions but not quite prepared for this one; and it reminded me of my 
favorite personal story, which I would like to share with you. 

In the Fall of 1955, I went from Madison, Wisconsin, to Wash- 
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ington, and took my son, who would then be a senior in high school. 
He attended the Woodrow Wilson High School in Washington. He 
was very unhappy over going, but I was at least once in my life a 
forceful father and said, “You must go.” I was pleased to discover by 
the end of the first semester that there seemed to be very little ad- 
justment for him in the change from Madison to Washington. Indeed, 
I think this is an example of something which is very important in 
American education, that while we have no federal control of 
education, the teachers, even the texts, in Madison, Wisconsin, are very 
similar to those in Washington, D.C. My son in his senior year in 
Washington made the same grades in science and mathematics, namely, 
A’s; the same grades in social studies and English, C’s, saying that as he 
could see little value in social studies and English, he didn’t see why 
people were asked to study those anyway. He spent the same time in 
extracurricular activities, the same time on home work in both places, 
which was none. 

Now, when I told this at several meetings of teachers, I got by for 
a long time very well until in one place a fine teacher rose in the back 
of the room during the question period and said, ‘‘Mr. Mayor, your 
story about your son was very interesting, but you forgot an important 
factor.’ And, upon inquiry, her answer was: ““You forgot to mention 
that he had the same parents both places.” 

So, whether it is higher education or earlier education, this presents 
us with another dilemma. 


III 


And now, to come to Decision, I want to read one more statement 
which was introduced on the floor of the last session of the Parlia- 
ment of Science: 

“Not only does each answer to a scientific question characteristically 
lead to a series of new scientific questions, but scientific advances, as 
we are all aware these days, also give a new and difficult form to 
problems in the social, political and moral fields. It is as futile to 
suppose that society can avoid these problems as it is unfair to blame 
science for creating them. As scientists, we are concerned with the dis- 
covery of new truths. As citizens, we are concerned that the power 
which this truth brings be used wisely and decently,” and I will add, 
“in this Hour of Decision.” 

I should like in the remainder of the time available to me to discuss 
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some issues on which I think we need to reach a decision, issues which 
have been emphasized by a discontinuity which has brought about or 
emphasized some of the dilemmas we have had for a long time 
in education. 

In the first two instances, I think I see evidence that we are already 
moving toward a decision. The first of these is the question of what 
I still call ability grouping at the precollege level. It was not too long 
ago when a person such as myself, interested in education, was apt to 
get himself in trouble in addressing a group of teachers, if he would 
dare to suggest that in the senior year in high school there should be 
some ability grouping of students. 

Now, this is no longer true. It is not only true that in the senior 
high school but also in the junior high schools throughout the country 
there are experimental studies—that term is usually not used now in 
referring to them—which are attempting to plan special programs for 
the gifted, special programs for the less gifted; and in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., public schools we now have a four-track program through 
the junior and senior high schools which is in operation in full during 
its second year. At this time the teachers in the system seem to be en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of the four-track system. 

I believe at the precollege level, then, we are coming to a sensible 
point of view on what democracy in education means, namely, that 
it means helping each child achieve to his best ability and providing 
appropriately for him. 

Again, since this is a meeting of registrars and admissions officers, 
while I am sure you must rejoice in this decision with me, I have no 
doubt that you have some fears as far as your own work is concerned 
about it. It should, I think, make your problems on admissions, your 
problems in determining rank in class and interpreting grades and all 
of the kinds of things with which you must be concerned, even more 
difficult. But I trust that we do not back away from an important de- 
cision of this kind because it brings certain administrative problems. 


IV 


The second of the issues to which I want to refer is another in 
which it seems to me we have already made the decision, and this is 
the issue of who is to determine elementary and secondary school 
curriculum, or even college curriculum. 

In the sciences and mathematics I am sure you are already aware 
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that there are now a rather large number of major studies of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum in science and mathematics in progress, which 
not only involve top-level and sometimes Nobel-prize-winning scien- 
tists, but are in some instances directed by these people. This is a new 
phenomenon in American education, and I believe in the area of the 
sciences and mathematics the decision has been made and that this 
kind of a decision for elementary and secondary school curriculum in 
the sciences will be extended to other areas. It presents some new 
problems and some new issues but, nevertheless, I think it is an ex- 
tremely important development. 

I should like to review with you briefly some of these studies in 
science and mathematics which I think will have implications for 
higher education and, like the ability groups, probably also present 
you with some new problems. 

Always college staff members have been concerned about improving 
teaching. Dr. Henderson referred to some of the efforts to improve 
general education. Mathematicians have watched with interest for a 
rather long period of time the development of special courses in mathe- 
matics for general education at the University of Chicago when the 
College, as it was called, was in full operation. At the college level, I 
think inspired by the work which had proved to be successful at Chi- 
cago, the Mathematical Association of America appointed a committee 
on the undergraduate program. During the past five years the commit- 
tee on the undergraduate program in mathematics has developed ex- 
perimental courses for the first and second years of college mathemat- 
ics, and more recently has developed a two-track program for the sec- 
ond year in college, one for persons who may go ahead in mathematics 
and the sciences and the other for persons whose interest is in the social 
sciences rather than in the mathematical sciences. 

I expect that on your campuses you are aware that this new experi- 
mental work at the college level in mathematics is looked upon with 
considerable question. There are places where it has been accepted 
with enthusiasm; there are other places where it is claimed that there 
is very little new in this. I doubt that that latter claim is entirely 
sound. 

About a year ago at the University of Michigan I attended a con- 
ference of high school mathematics teachers in which the first part of 
the program consisted of a panel discussion by eight mathematics de- 
partment heads from colleges and universities in the State of Michi- 
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gan. The purpose of the panel was for the department heads in 
mathematics to explain to the high school teachers what they were 
doing in freshman mathematics and what they expected of the high 
school student when he entered college in mathematics, and I thought 
the panel did an excellent job of presenting the national picture as 
far as college mathematics is concerned. It seemed to me that each of 
the eight spoke about a different kind of mathematics at the freshman 
level in college. I am sure that the high school teachers were even 
more confused when they had heard the panel discussion, but I am 
also sure that it was wonderful for them, and wonderful for them 
particularly because in mathematics a number of other studies of high 
school curriculum in mathematics involving top level mathematicians 
are in progress and have received widespread attention. One of these 
is centered at the University of Illinois and supported by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Another has been conducted by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board through its Commission on Mathe- 
matics. The membership of the Commission on Mathematics includes, 
the Chairman said at the Christmas meeting at A.A.A.S., 14 mathe- 
maticians. The Chairman of the Commission on Mathematics is the 
head of the department of mathematics of Princeton University, one 
of the great mathematical centers of the world. The Commission in- 
cludes two high school teachers in public high schools, two teachers in 
preparatory schools, two persons whose reputations were established 
in mathematics education rather than for research in mathematics. 

This is a sign of some of the changes in the relations between 
college and high school which are important for all of us. The Com- 
mission will issue recommendations in the Fall and I think that they 
will be extremely influential in changing high school mathematics pro- 
grams within the next five years; and, as there are these changes in 
high school mathematics in the next five years, then you will have new 
problems as registrars and admissions officers as you try to read the 
transcripts which come to you. And the high school teacher is worrying 
perhaps as much about this point as any other: “How are we going 
to record this new mathematics on the transcript which will go to the 
college, and will it be accepted by Harvard or Western Illinois Univer- 
sity?” or some other college which they might name. 

There are other studies in mathematics, including one on junior 
high school mathematics, with which I had the privilege of being as- 
sociated at the University of Maryland. Seven studies of this kind 
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which have attracted national attention could be listed. I think I would 
be accurate in trying to describe these studies to you if I were to say that 
this is an effort involving top level research mathematicians to modern- 
ize secondary school and college mathematics so that the mathematics 
offerings might be better for all of the students as well as for the 
gifted, so the basic ideas of mathematics might become more clear, so 
that the students might have a better idea of the structure and nature 
of mathematics. 

In spite of the seven national efforts in mathematics, there has now 
developed a new one which may be more influential than all of the 
others. There is to be centered at Yale University this summer a 
mathematics curriculum group whose goal, as I understand it, is to 
look at the other studies and to provide some new syllabi and even- 
tually some new texts for high school mathematics. 

It is interesting to observe that the committee directing the Yale 
study includes the highest level research mathematicians in the 
United States, yet it is a study of mathematics, grades 7 through 
12. There will be at Yale University, high school teachers and col- 
lege teachers as well as research mathematicians. This latter study I 
think has been inspired by that which may be most familiar to you 
of all in the area of science and that is what is referred to as the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology study in physics. Dr. Zacharias 
at M.I.T. has directed a study to write a new first-year or high school 
course in physics; textbook materials are being prepared; teaching 
aids, including films, will accompany the course. This study is to be 
continued and it is my understanding that similar activity will be 
started in chemistry and in biology. 

I hope for those of you who do not have—and I assume many of 
you in your position do not have—a special interest in the sciences and 
mathematics, can look upon these efforts as an attempt on the part of 
scientists to do the very best possible job that we can in science, in the 
time available, without a thought that more time of more students will 
necessarily be placed in the study of science. I am confident this is the 
point of view of those who are concerned with this activity and that 
scientists share with all of you the fear that the current excitement of 
the public about science and scientific education might bring about an 
unhappy imbalance in education. The scientists are with you and, 
hence, they are concentrating the best minds and the best teachers in 
trying to do a better job in the time which is available to them. 
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I trust that similar studies of curriculum for secondary school and 
college will be developed in the other areas, and possibly some of 
them are already under way; but I do not have the opportunity to be- 
come so familiar with the studies in the humanities and in the social 
sciences. 

V 

Now, to come to the third issue on which I think we are going to 
make a decision soon, but in which it does not seem to me that the 
decision is at all clear: the question of federal aid to education. I 
noted before that at least as far as high school programs are con- 
cerned, we find great similarity without any kind of federal control 
in various parts of the nation. We saw during the last two Congresses 
the school construction bill, which was labeled Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation, fail to pass. We have seen now before the present Congress, a 
variety of bills related to education, many of which you are familiar 
with. In the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
we have been particularly interested in the so-called Hill-Elliott Bill, 
the Bill of the Democratic Party, and the Administration Bill, some- 
times referred to as the bill of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. These bills, in spite of the fact that they were intro- 
duced by the two parties of the Congress, have very many features in 
common, including the scholarship provision, and special grants on a 
matching basis to the states. The Hill-Elliott Bill has the provision to 
provide for an N.Y.A. type of aid to the colleges, which I personally 
can support but about which I do not feel very optimistic. The opinion 
seems to prevail in Washington at this time—this is always dangerous, 
to predict what the Congress may do in anything like this—that the 
compromise in the Senate between the Hill-Elliott Bill and the bill 
of the Administration will be passed by the Senate, since the two bills 
are pretty much alike. Then the compromise should not be a difficult 
one to reach. 

There is some concern that in committee or on the floor of the Sen- 
ate there would be attached to the compromise bill an amendment 
providing for school construction, and that if this is done, it is likely 
that nothing at all will be passed of this kind in the way of federal 
aid to education. 

I think those of us in science are interested in seeing the compro- 
mise bill passed by the Senate and the House and signed by the Presi- 
dent. We, in general, believe in federal aid for school construction, 
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but would be sorry to see the school construction amendment added to 
these other bills. 

I would like to point out in referring to them that at the Parliament 
of Science, some seemed to be fearful that the provision for scholar- 
ships, although in both bills the student would be permitted to choose 
his own area of specialization, at least in one of the bills there seemed 
to be too much emphasis on mathematics and science in the awarding 
of the scholarships; and the recommendation of one of the discussion 
groups of the Parliament of Science was that no preference be given 
to any particular area in the awarding of the scholarships, and cer- 
tainly not in determining the areas in which the scholarship recipient 
might study. 

It seems much less likely that the compromise of the Hill-Elliott 
and the Administration Bill could pass the House in the present form 
and there is now before the House a bill which involves aid to state 
departments of education for the improvement of science programs 
and counseling and the study of foreign language, which has, I am 
told, a reasonably good chance to pass. And then the House and Sen- 
ate will go into conference and, we cannot be at all sure what might 
result in the way of federal aid to education at this time. 

It seems clear, more clear to me than at any previous point, that if 
we are to do this better job in education at all levels which we think 
the needs of this hour demand, if we are going to make the decision 
to do this, federal aid in some form probably must be forthcoming. 


VI 


Now, to pass to a fourth issue, I want to refer much more briefly 
to the question of a unified educational program at all levels. The cur- 
riculum studies to which reference has been made, probably contribute 
considerable hope that we can come to a point in education where 
there will not be the sharp divisions which now exist between the 
elementary and the secondary school, if you like, and certainly be- 
tween the secondary school and the college. I hope out of the problems 
of this hour that we can reach a decision which will bring us much 
closer co-operation among educational leaders and teachers at all 
levels. This should be a particularly desirable goal for you people who 
have to act upon admissions and interpret credits. 

One of the great difficulties in going from high school to college 
comes about in that the high school is never quite sure what the col- 
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leges expect of those who come from high school. Part of the prob- 
lem, of course, arises from the great diversity in requirements at the 
various colleges and kinds of courses which people will study; but I 
would like to hold that if we meet the needs of education at this hour, 
we must find a way in America to bring about closer co-operation 
among educational leaders at all levels. 


VII 


And this brings me to the next issue, the fifth of the issues; and some 
of the things I might say under this point will be said with apology to 
Dr. Henderson and myself, since they refer to professional education 
and we are both professors of education. 

We see the diversity in point of view toward education as sharply 
on this issue as any other. In some universities which I know and some 
state departments for the elementary school teacher, something like 
50 hours of professional education courses are required for the 
teacher's certificate. For the secondary school teacher, something like 
18 to 20. For the college teacher, none at all. 

Now, this is an objective way in which a mathematician might try 
to point out some of the differences in our attitudes toward prepara- 
tion for teaching. We can all sense that there are differences in need 
in preparing for the elementary school teaching position, for the sec- 
ondary school teaching position, or for the college teaching position; 
but from the point of view of looking at the problems of education as 
a unified whole, we need to look at what is desirable for the teacher at 
all levels, find the common elements, and identify more clearly than we 
ever have in the past what would be desirable in the way of professional 
education for teaching at the various levels. 

In my two and a half years with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Washington, I have worked with scientists 
and educators throughout the country and I think as I come before you 
this morning, this one thing makes me perhaps more unhappy than 
anything else. I recognize that we can do a great deal to improve the 
teaching of mathematics and science and the other disciplines for the 
prospective teacher at the college level. I think we are trying to im- 
prove the teaching of the disciplines at this level. But I think we can- 
not much longer tolerate the national reputation of the poor quality 
of courses in undergraduate professional education. 

Now, please observe carefully the way in which this was said. I think 
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that we cannot much longer tolerate the national reputation of the 
poor quality of undergraduate courses in professional education. I did 
not state an opinion as to whether the quality is poor or whether it is 
not, but I present to you that this is the national reputation; and 
wherever I go in meetings of scientists and teachers, almost without 
exception this comes to the front, and you will read it in the criticisms 
in the newspapers. 

The prospective teacher needs to know a great deal about the pys- 
chology of learning, about child development and, for the secondary 
school, the psychology of adolescence. He needs to have student teach- 
ing experience, at least for the secondary school, and might I hope that 
he would have some experience as a teaching assistant if he were to 
teach in the college? And I believe that this material can be offered to 
prospective teachers at the undergraduate level in a way in which the 
courses can win respect and can be valuable. I hope as we look at the 
problems of education in a unified way that we can do something about 
this. 


VIII 


And this brings me to the sixth issue, which is that we must to- 
gether, all of us in higher education and precollege education, work 
together to raise the status of the teacher and teaching. There are 
certain things which would lend a little hope to the fact that perhaps 
America has decided to do this, but I think if we are honest with our- 
selves, we would have to recognize that this is a pretty fragile hope. 

On Monday of this week I had the privilege of testifying before the 
House Committee on one of the bills on science education. When it 
came time for my testimony, there were two minutes left and I didn’t 
get to say very much in the two minutes. Most of the testimony before 
the House Committee had been taken up by an excellent presentation 
of a high school teacher of science in Kansas City, Kansas, who has 
developed a special program in science for the gifted in that high 
school. The members of the House Committee were very much 
interested in this; and he answered their questions most satisfactorily. 
I think he did what those who had invited him there hoped he would 
do, tried to point out that if federal aid were available to the high 
schools, more of this kind of thing could be done. 

And then he was asked the question, ‘‘Do you get extra compensa- 
tion for this work you are doing?” 
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And he said no, he did it because he loved to do it. 

The next question was, “Do you think the present fixed salary scale 
for teachers in the elementary schools and secondary schools is satis- 
factory, and that we can meet our needs in teaching in this way?” 

And his answer first was to the effect that ‘teachers teach because 
they love to teach, and there is not a problem about salaries for teach- 
ers.” And then he said that directly on your question, he thought he 
should not express an opinion on this since he was not an expert in 
this area. 

I would like to call upon you as registrars and college admissions 
officers and your colleagues in the colleges which you represent to help 
the elementary and secondary school teachers in American schools see 
that if teaching is to be recognized, as it must, then we must do some- 
thing about teachers’ salaries, and that the one hope to do something 
about teachers’ salaries is to get away from the fixed salary schedule 
and to have the teachers willing to accept a merit system of salary in- 
creases. This seems to me tremendously important and it is a decision 
which we have by no means made at the precollege level. In many of 
the colleges and universities this decision has been made. 


IX 


And finally, as the seventh point, I want to refer to the relation of 
science to the liberal arts. In the job which I have with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, I sometimes think I am 
largely a propagandist or a promoter; and having that kind of a re- 
sponsibility, then it seems one can carry out his responsibilities by 
accepting a variety of invitations to talk to or discuss with people in 
business and industry and teachers, all kinds of problems, and I usu- 
ally accept when invited. 

I was called last week and asked to be on a program and present a 
paper on Scientific Education. The second paper on the program was 
to be Liberal Arts Education. There were two papers, one on Scientific 
Education and the second on Liberal Arts Education, and I said that 
I think no self-respecting person in science or with an interest in sci- 
ence education could have a part of a program which would seem to 
suggest that scientific education was different from liberal arts educa- 
tion. It must be made clear that science and the new science education, 
the better ways of educating science teachers, in which so many scien- 
tists and teachers at all levels are working on a co-operating basis, are 
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an essential part of liberal education. The greatest harm which could 
come from the current concern about discontinuity and resultant 
dilemma would be a separation of science from the liberal arts. The 
founding fathers of our country recognized that an end of government 
was to translate freedom into creative growth. We think in the teach- 
ing of science that we can make a contribution in this, but we think 
we must have the support of and work with the teachers of the humani- 
ties and the social sciences. 

At all levels of education, we must find better ways to develop the 
stretching power of the spirit and talent of youth. Motivation for ex- 
cellence, which I think we have always tried to show at the college 
level, and also motivation for an acceptance of responsibility, which 
sometimes perhaps we have overlooked at the college level as well as 
at the earlier levels, is an essential for education in the half century 


ahead. 














From Outpost to Queen City 
WALTER HAVIGHURST 


N A MELLOW Italian city nearly a hundred years ago a young 
American named Henry James wrote a story called The Madonna 
of the Future. His story begins like this: ‘I had arrived late in the 
evening at Florence and, while I finished my bottle of wine at supper, 
had fancied that, tired traveler though I was, I might pay such a place 
a finer compliment than by going vulgarly to bed. A narrow passage 
wandered darkly away out of the little square before my hotel and 
looked as if it bored into the heart of Florence. I followed it and, at 
the end of ten minutes, emerged upon a great piazza filled with the 
mild autumn moonlight. Opposite rose the Palazzo Vecchio, like some 
huge civic fortress, with the great bell tower springing from its verge 
like a mountain pine from the edge of a cliff. At its base, in the great 
projected shadow, gleamed certain dim sculptures which I won- 
deringly approached.” 

While he stood there with the past whispering about him, a shadow 
rose from the stope of the Loggia and spoke to him in English. The 
man was an American artist, from a Midwestern city like Cincinnati, 
and he began to talk about the differences between the United States 
and Italy, lamenting the shallowness of American life. ‘The soil of 
America,”’ he cried, “is a poor and barren deposit. An American to 
excel, has ten times as much to learn as a European. We lack the 
deeper sense! How should we have it, with our crude and garish cli- 
mate, our crass society, our silent past and our deafening present.” 

That was written nearly ninety years ago, and if little has changed 
since then in Florence, much has changed in America. Now the past 
is somewhat longer in America, and certainly it is more vocal. In the 
twentieth century there has been a rediscovery of America, and a new 
literature of native heritage and tradition. In Ohio it has brought a 
new awareness of this region, the first frontier West of the Alle- 
ghenies, to which people from all the older colonies came. 

Someone said that if an Ohio town had a Congregational Church 
and a college, it was clearly of New England origin; if it had a Pres- 
byterian Church and a distillery, it was settled by Virginians. There 
were also people from the middle colonies, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania. It was these who first settled the Cincinnati district. 

Robert Frost once wrote a poem about the small towns of New 
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Hampshire. The village of Still Corners, he said, was so called, not 
because the place is silent all day long, nor yet because it boasts a 
whiskey still, but because it started out expecting to become a city 
and it never grew. It still is only corners, just crossroads in a wood. 

Cincinnati is a different story. In two generations it grew from a 
frontier outpost to the Queen City of the West. 

At the end of the Revolution, the Continental Congress became 
custodians of a vast public domain. The war had won for the new 
nation the huge Northwest Territory, the land between the Ohio 
River and the Great Lakes. It was a wilderness realm, as big as all 
France, a country of promise and danger. In a series of Ordinances in 
the seventeen eighties, Congress provided for its survey, sale, and re- 
settlement, and for its political organization into states which would 
join the federal Union. 

Like all governments, the new American government needed an 
income, and so it opened to purchase the first Seven Ranges of the 
Territory, just west of Pittsburgh along the upper Ohio. But even that 
district, in extreme Eastern Ohio, was remote and dangerous, and 
land sales were slow. Then, in Massachusetts, a group of Revolu- 
tionary veterans organized the Ohio Company to buy a tract of land 
and make a settlement on the frontier. In 1787, Congress sold to the 
Ohio Company one and a half million acres along the upcurving 
Ohio. The first caravan of settlers crossed the mountains in 1788 and 
founded the historic town of Marietta, two hundred miles east of us 
here. 

One of the members of the Continental Congress was John Cleves 
Symmes, a judge in the Court of New Jersey. A big, impulsive, head- 
strong man—his portrait shows a broad and weathered face, looking 
somewhat like Charles Laughton. During debates on the Ordinances, 
Symmes grew excited about the frontier. He came west in the spring 
of 1787 to look at the country. What he saw set him to dreaming of a 
colony in the West. 

In 1788, back in New Jersey, Symmes formed a Land Company and 
asked Congress for a contract like that of the Ohio Company. He pro- 
posed to buy all the land between the two Miami Rivers, which empty 
here into the Ohio twenty miles apart. Congress approved the pur- 
chase of a million acres at a dollar an acre. This was the second and 
the last government sale of public land to private companies. Before 
leaving New Jersey, Symmes reserved for himself and his partners 
40,000 acres bordering the Ohio and including the future site of 
Cincinnati. 
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In the summer of 1788, Symmes crossed the mountains with a 
caravan of 31 horses, six freight wagons, and one stage wagon. In the 
party of sixty were three carpenters and a stonemason. Confident and 
careless, he had not taken forethought of the seasons. They arrived 
late. While Symmes impatiently went exploring in the interior, two 
groups began clearing timber on the river bank and making settle- 
ments. One party under Major Benjamin Stites, called their settle- 
ment Columbia. It is now an Eastern Cincinnati suburb. Another 
group, led by Matthias Denman from New Jersey, located a townsite 
opposite the break in the Kentucky hills where the Licking River, 
named for its salt marshes where wild game licked the saline ground, 
pours into the Ohio. With Denman was an academic man, John Filson, 
a restless Pennsylvania schoolmaster. For this huddle of huts Filson 
coined an ingenious name. He used L for Licking, the Latin os for 
mouth, anti—opposite, and ville—city; putting them together, he had 
“Losantiville,”’—the town opposite the mouth of the Licking River. 
Filson did not live to see the name changed to Cincinnati. Within a 
few weeks he disappeared from a surveying party up the Great Miami 
and was never seen again. 

At Losantiville in the last days of December the men broke up 
their flatboats to build huts within a log stockade. A year later that 
stockade became Fort Washington. 

In midwinter, Judge Symmes located a third settlement twelve 
miles west of here, at North Bend, a handsome site above a great 
bend of the River. He had 24 settlers with cabins scattered along the 
hill above the curving Ohio. This village Symmes expected to become 
the ‘‘city” of his region. But North Bend has remained a village to 
this day, while Losantiville, soon renamed Cincinnati, became the 
metropolis. 

Indian wars broke out in 1790, the Ohio tribes uniting against this 
threat to invade their ancestral lands. When troops were sent to de- 
fend the settlements, they first landed at North Bend. There the com- 
pany commander caught the eye of the buxom young wife of one of 
Symmes’ settlers—or she caught his. To get the woman away from 
her admirer, her husband moved to Losantiville. But the army officer 
followed them. He moved his company to Losantiville, and began 
enlarging the stockade. As Fort Washington, it became the staging 
center for army expeditions into the interior. So a roving-eyed woman 
made Losantiville the military capital of the district, and from his 
hilltop Symmes watched a city spread over the 125 acres he had sold 
to Matthias Denman for $125.00. 
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Early in 1790, General Arthur St. Clair, Governor of the North- 
west Territory, arrived at Fort Washington, which he made his head- 
quarters. It was then the seat of military and political government 
of the Northwest Territory—the Pentagon, the capital, and the White 
House of the West. St. Clair discarded the bizarre name Losantiville, 
calling the town Cincinnati, in honor of the Cincinnatus Society of 
Revolutionary officers. 

From Fort Washington the army made its expeditions to the North. 
After resounding defeats under Harmar and St. Clair, General An- 
thony Wayne arrived. He drilled his troops at Fort Washington and 
marched North with a well equipped and well provisioned army. He 
defeated the Indians at Fallen Timbers, and at the great Treaty of 
Greene Ville in 1795, the tribes surrendered all of Southern Ohio. 

Beside Wayne at the Greene Ville treaty council was his young 
aide-de-camp, William Henry Harrison. After the treaty, Harrison re- 
ported to Fort Washington to take command of the one remaining 
company at the post. Twelve miles down the Ohio, at North Bend, 
John Cleves Symmes had founded the town which he expected to 
become the metropolis of the Miami country. Fort Washington made 
small demands on its commandant, and Harrison frequently rode 
down to North Bend with pack-horse trains carrying supplies to 
Symmes’ settlement. It was a pleasant half-day’s journey through the 
autumn hills, with the great River curving away in the distance and 
with dark-eyed Anna Symmes waiting at North Bend. On November 
25th, Harrison did not ride back alone. They were married that day 
in the log house of Dr. Stephen Wood, who was a Justice of the 
Peace, as well as doctor, storekeeper, and proprietor of a sawmill. 
Through leafless woods, under the gray November sky, Harrison and 
his bride rode back to Fort Washington, where their married life 
began. 

After morning inspection on the parade, the young commandant 
tended to paper work in his office, with its map of the Ohio River on 
the wall and a glimpse of the gray river through his narrow window. 
While Anna Harrison went to the public market across the trampled 
mud of Broadway, he read military science and history—Memoirs 
Upon the Art of War, Military Guide for Young Officers, and the 
four-volume Portable Military Library. Sometimes at officers’ mess he 
entertained his new friends, Jacob Burnet and James Findlay; oc- 
casionally, he was host to an old comrade or an old adversary in 
Wayne's campaign. In 1797, he had a notable guest. The Miami 
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Chief, Little Turtle, returning from a visit to the President in Phila- 
delphia, passed a few days as a guest at Fort Washington. He sat 
down to dinner with the Harrisons, wearing the sword that President 
Washington had presented him and a pair of pistols from General 
Kosciusko. 

With Jacob Burnet, recently arrived from Princeton University, 
Harrison walked the streets of Cincinnati, the young lawyer in his 
fine Philadelphia clothing dodging the mud from hoofs and wagon 
wheels. He was Harrison’s first friend in Cincinnati. They differed in 
politics but they agreed on the prospects of Cincinnati. It was a rest- 
less town, farmers creaking in with potatoes, corn, and pumpkins, 
drovers herding hogs through the streets, some days a dozen flatboats 
at the landing and men and families trudging up the steep slant of 
Broadway. The public market was alive with people, the taverns 
buzzed with talk. Already a center of frontier life, Cincinnati was a 
place where squatters jostled land speculators and Indians brushed 
past army men. Through the motley market crowds, past silk hats and 
coonskin caps, broadcloth capes and linsey-woolsey, army blouses and 
deerskin jackets, went the spare young captain and his dressy friend, 
arguing about land laws, public revenues, and the national debt. 
Burnet upheld the policies of federalism against the views of Thomas 
Jefferson which Harrison admired. Forty years later they would be on 
the same side; at the Harrisburg Convention in 1839, Jacob Burnet 
made the speech that nominated Harrison for the Presidency. 

Fort Washington was razed in 1808. Twenty years later its site was 
occupied by another storied building. 

From England in 1827 came Mrs. Frances Trollope and her hus- 
band. On the site of the old blockhouse they erected their famous 
Bazaar, a four-story building of Greek, Gothic, and Egyptian features, 
surmounted by a huge Turkish crescent. This ““Turkish Babel,” as 
some Cincinnatians called it, housed a mercantile establishment fea- 
turing fancy household goods from France and England. It also con- 
tained a barroom and a coffee house on the street level and a top-floor 
banquet hall overlooking the river front and the Kentucky hills. The 
Bazaar was a resounding failure, but the caustic and racy book which 
Mrs. Trollope wrote on Domestic Manners of the Americans became 
an international best-seller. 

In 1830, Mrs. Trollope’s last year in Cincinnati, General William 
Henry Harrison was recalled from his office as U.S. Minister to Co- 
lombia. In Cincinnati he was given a four-hour banquet in Mrs. 
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Trollope’s fantastic hall, where young Captain Harrison had brought 
his bride 35 years before. One of the toasts at the dinner was ‘“The 
Site of Fort Washington—a fit place to do honor to them in their old 
age who in early life were its defenders.” The whole program recalled 
the frontier past and Harrison's strenuous part in the winning of the 
West. That evening there was the first talk of “Harrison for Presi- 
dent,” and soon Tippecanoe Clubs were springing up wherever old 
soldiers remembered the War of 1812. 

The city that Mrs. Trollope knew was commonly called “Porkopo- 
lis.” Every day thousands of hogs arrived in the city, driven over the 
country roads by Miami Valley farmers, and prodded off canal boats 
in the Cincinnati basin. They overran the streets filling the sidewalks 
and alleys with a grunting tide above which rang the shouts and curses 
of the drovers. A talkative Cincinnati barber told a customer from 
the East about the trade in hogs. “Now, sir,” he said, ‘‘in dull times 
when money is scarce, these hogs are not weighed—they are not 
counted—they are measured, sir—not individually but aggregately, 
measured by the lot and sold by the acre. So much for a lot of five 
acres, and so much for a lot of ten acres. The Western people, sir, 
love to do business on a great scale, and this selling of hogs by the 
acre suits their mind.”’ Some acres of live hogs were shipped down 
the river by steamboat, but most were slaughtered and packed in 
“Porkopolis.’” The steamboats delivered Cincinnati hams and bacon a 
thousand miles away. 

The Ohio River had become the Western highway of the nation 
and it was making Cincinnati the “Queen City.’’ In 1836, Rotheus 
Hayward of Waterford, Ohio, arrived at Cincinnati with a flatboat 
cargo of wheat, cheese, and cider. When he had sold his goods, he 
climbed the steep slant of Broadway to see the storied city. He was 
not disappointed. ‘The great Public Market,” he wrote, ‘was truly 
wonderful, the Market House being lined with all sorts of meats and 
the street being strung on both sides with wagons loaded with 
fruits, vegetables, etc., of all kinds and sorts & ’tis said no market in 
the world can equal Cincinnati for abundance and variety of its 
articles.” 

A few years later, a far-traveled British visitor, J. S. Buckingham, 
remarked that Cincinnati had more architectural beauty than any city 
of the same age on the face of the globe. 

Certainly, no Western city could match Cincinnati's great pork- 
packing plants, its brass and iron foundries, its spired churches and 
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spacious hotels. When the stately Burnet House was completed in 
1851, it was seriously described as “probably the best hotel, in its in- 
terior and domestic arrangements, of any in the world.” All these 
superlatives were the result of Cincinnati’s commanding position on 
the Ohio. But when the railroads ribbed the Midwest, it lost its ad- 
vantage. In the 1850's, canal trade dwindled and steamboats stood 
idle at the landings. After the Civil War, the Queen City was over- 
shadowed by cities that had been only a huddle of huts or an army 
garrison a generation before. 

In the 1870's, a thin, myopic little man, the son of a Greek girl 
and an Irish army officer, born on an Aegean island and destined to 
die in Japan, was living on the Cincinnati river front and writing 
feature stories for the Sunday Enquirer. Lafcadio Hearn prowled the 
dark alleys of the lower city. He peered into courtyards and doorways 
and sat in tavern rooms with the city’s riffraff. Fascinated by the life 
of the levee, he wrote about the big white packets and the grimy 
barges, about Rat Row and Sausage Row, about squalid Bucktown 
between Broadway and the Culvert, about Gamblers’ Row on Fourth 
Street, about voodooism and vagabonds and the wild dances of the 
rivermen. Everywhere he looked, his half-blind eyes saw strangeness 
and drama. 

On a summer day in 1876, he climbed the spire of St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral, clinging to the shoulders of a steeplejack, in order to describe the 
city from that height. At the tip of the spire he hung onto the cross 
and looked downward. He could not see the city whose sounds came 
up to him like echoes from another world. He crept down the ladder 
and inside the spire. But back in the newspaper office he wrote all night 
under a flaring gas jet, describing what he had not seen. ‘‘From that 
great height, every portion of the city encircled by the hills was dis- 
tinctly visible. . . . All the Plum Street canal bridges from the elbow 
eastward were plainly visible, Mill Creek shimmered with a golden 
gleam in the West, and the Ohio curved in blue serpentine in the 
South.” 

In those years, Cincinnati was one of the most vivid cities in Amer- 
ica. From the great sickle of the Ohio to the crescent of its highlands 
the city spread across the basin. The river was alive and musical with 
steamboats, their bells ringing above the rumble of the levee; one big 
packet had five hundred silver dollars melted in its bell metal to give a 
lingering tone. Above the waterfront stood hotels and boardinghouses, 
huge public markets, the stockyards and packing plants of ‘Pork- 
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opolis.”” Horsecars clanked past the splendid Burnet House, the faro 
games on Fourth Street, Fountain Square with its encircling trees and 
splashing waters, the huge new Music Hall seating eight thousand per- 
sons, and Pike’s Opera House with its marble lobby and a stairway 
whose balustrades gleamed like gold. Through the city snaked the 
tawny Miami and Erie Canal and the commerce of sand boats, pork 
boats, ice boats from Lake Erie, lumber boats, whiskey and beer boats, 
boats bringing hay and corn and carrying away famous Cincinnati hams 
and Cincinnati furniture—all drawn by mule teams with their trace 
chains jangling. Beyond the canal was “Over the Rhine,” rich with 
the smells of German cooking and hearty with the strains of German 
bands. The big, friendly Coliseum at Twelfth and Vine offered a 
German chorus between acrobatic acts and demonstrations of trick 
shooting, while the patrons washed down hasenpfeffer, sauerbraten, 
wienerschnitzel with mugs of malty beer. 

Celebrated restaurants overlooked the city. The Highland House 
on Mount Adams accommodated eight thousand in its dining rooms, 
beer gardens, and pavilions. Here, Theodore Thomas led orchestral 
concerts while people strolled the promenades above the city and the 
river. Lookout House, at the head of Main Street on Mount Auburn, 
was perched above the German settlement; it had its own German 
band and Swiss yodelers. On the brink of Clifton Heights stood 
Bellevue House, offering food, drink, dancing, and a sweeping view 
of the city. The hilltop at Fairmount was crowned by the pleasure 
resort of Schuetzenbuckel—“‘Shooter’s Hill’’—with its rambling pa- 
vilion; on the days of Schuetzenfest, a concert band played German 
waltzes between the target matches. 

It was here on a November day in 1880 that a country girl from 
Greenville, where Anthony Wayne had treated with the Indians, met 
a professional marksman named Frank Butler. It was her first shoot- 
ing match, and she won it. Her name was Annie Oakley, and her 
fame began that day. 

By this time, long railroad trains were rumbling across the Middle 
West, linking the cities of the 42nd parallel—Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago. They were the fastest-growing cities in the 
world, the centers of new industries fed by a growing trade on the 
Great Lakes. But none of them had the storied memories and the 
cosmopolitan life that had made Cincinnati the Queen City of the 
West. 

















Summarization of Panel Discussions 


Otis H. MILAM, JR., General Chairman 
Donn W. Hay Es, General Recorder 


Foreign Educational Patterns: European Area 


HERE has been a tendency during the past few years to devote a 
F Yreen deal of our time and attention to the countries of Asia and 
Africa, but we should not forget that we have very close ties with the 
countries of Western Europe. In fact the basic concepts of our edu- 
cational system rest upon those of Europe. In the not too distant 
future we may have considerable educational exchange with even the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. Admissions officers have a great 
responsibility in retaining satisfactory relationships with the countries 
of Western Europe. 

Why do Western European students wish to come to the United 
States? The cultural attaché of Norway, when asked this question, 
stated that his country, for example, suffered great devastation during 
World War II, so that many Norwegian students come to the United 
States for an education. The plan worked out to everyone’s satisfaction 
and so the project has continued, and the intention is to continue 
it indefinitely. (2) In evaluating credentials with the help of the 
World Education series of pamphlets it should be remembered that, 
valuable as they are as aids, they do not supply all the answers. The 
example was given of a German student who seemed to have com- 
pleted only the equivalent of a high school education, or less, and was 
found, upon examination, to be entitled to sophomore standing. (3) 
Students who do not wish to return to their home countries present a 
problem. The question is: is there any way in which we can make 
sure that a larger percentage of foreign student who come to us 
return, and thus fulfill the original intention in their coming? 

There was a report on the NAFSA (National Association of For- 
eign Student Advisers) project, whereby four representatives from 
this country were sent to the Scandinavian countries the past year to 
discuss the interchange of students with the ministries of education of 
those countries. Admissions officers in this country may correspond 
with Lektor Oskar Nielsen, Ministry of Education, Copenhagen, 
Denmark; Dr. Esko Pennan, Ministry of Education, Helsinki, Fin- 
land; Mrs. Bertha Hogstram (for women) and Lektor Martin Me- 
lander (for men) Board of Education, Stockholm, Sweden; Mr. Olav 
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Hove, Ministry of Education, Oslo, Norway; Mr. Helgi Eliasson, Min- 
istry of Education, Reykjavik, Iceland. 

The 1958 edition of the I. I. E. Handbook on International Study 
contains the names of the organizations in all countries which are 
willing to screen students before they come to the United States of 
America. 

Mrs. Martena Sasnett has collected a great deal of material on 
educational systems throughout the world since she published her 
volume, and will make it available to those who wish it. 

Mrs. Sasnett and the NAFSA group obtained much information on 
such matters as commercial and technical education in the Scandi- 
navian countries that has never been obtained before, as well as 
specimens of diplomas and certificates that are issued. 

How much credit is it customary to give for the Certificate of 
Maturity? We should evaluate foreign credentials in terms of the 
curriculum that the student wishes to take here. 

Many reforms are being considered in primary and secondary 
education in the direction of a “comprehensive” school through 
Scandinavia, the purpose being to avoid pupils having to choose at a 
very early age what their final objectives will be. These reforms are 
inspired by observation of the system of education in the United 
States. 

We should not forget that considerations of quality should enter 
into our selection of foreign students. It can be shown that only 
capable students will be able to perform well in this country. 

We would get more respect from other countries if we did a better 
job in evaluating foreign education and insisted on the highest 
standards of competence. Mutual understanding is necessary. The 
understanding and respect of foreign countries of our education is at 
present less than is our understanding and respect of theirs. 

How much advanced standing should we grant for credentials 
from the Scandinavian countries? The United States Office of Edu- 
cation recommends for a thirteen-year program, up to one year; and 
for a twelve-year program, up to twelve semester credits. 

The problems discussed should be developed on a workshop basis, 
according to which specific credentials would be evaluated by indi- 
viduals interested in such evalutions. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


WILLIAM H. STRAIN, General Chairman of All Sessions on Foreign 
Educational Patterns, Indiana University 
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JOHN E. FELLOows, Chairman, University of Oklahoma 
HELEN F. HOFrMEIER, Recorder, University of Houston 
O. W. HASCALL, University of Colorado 

JOSEPHINE R. HouGu, Ohio State University 
MARTENA TENNEY SASNETT, Pasadena, California 


Selective Admissions Proposals 


VEN with selective admissions, the average college or university 

has to send acceptances to many more students than it actually 

has places for. This, of course, is largely because of multiple applica- 

tions. The percentage of over-acceptances runs anywhere from ten or 

twenty per cent to almost one hundred per cent even in institutions 
with the highest of standards. 

The usual criteria used in the selection of college students are 
grades and class rank, standardized entrance tests, recommendations, 
extracurricular activities of the applicant, and the interview. Usually 
missing is information on how badly the applicant wants to go to 
college, and how hard he will work if accepted. Women applicants 
usually face keener competition than men applicants. 

One method (used at Denison) of assigning numerical values to 
the various information available in selection of an applicant involves 
the assignment of a certain point value for high test scores, rank in 
class, etc., and lower point values for lower test scores and rank in 
class. Directors of admissions should not be just statisticians and 
should be aware of other nonobjective qualifications when selecting 
students. 

State colleges are not usually able to use the same admissions 
criteria as private colleges. Many applicants apply first to a private 
college and then to a state college. 

There is a trend, however, toward more stringent entrance re- 
quirements in state colleges. The Attorney General of West Virginia 
has given the opinion that state colleges in West Virginia are not 
necessarily required to accept all West Virginia high school graduates. 

It is pretty generally agreed that students ranking in the lowest one- 
fourth of their high school graduating class and in the lowest fifth in 
ACE tests almost always are not capable of doing acceptable work. 

Selective admission should involve not only the keeping out of 
poor prospects, but the recruitment of superior prospects who may 
not have considered the possibility of going to college. 

The reading ability of a student is a very important factor in his 
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eventual success or failure in college and directors of admissions 
should be careful to keep this in mind when making their selections. 
The remainder of the meeting was devoted to questions and answers. 


ie 


10. 


11. 


12, 


Do institutions have quotas for certain fields of study ? 

About ten per cent indicated by a show of hands that they had 
quotas for certain vocational areas or because of limited facilities and 
teachers in some areas. 


. How many colleges will accept an applicant presenting a six- 


semester record ? 
About fifty per cent (with the understanding, of course, that his 
final year’s record will be satisfactory). Four persons in the group 
indicated that they did not send acceptances until they had an eight- 
semester record. 


. How many of the colleges in the group specify a certain pattern of 


high school courses for acceptances ? 
Most of the group have such a requirement. 


. Have most of the colleges represented by this group had a substan- 


tial increase in applications? 
Yes. 


. How many have an application fee? 


About one-fourth of those present. 
How effective is such a fee? 
In general, very effective in discouraging the less serious applicant. 


. How many require a room deposit or some other kind of deposit ? 


About one-half. 


. How many send academic record, entrance exam scores, etc., (of 


accepted freshmen) to the high school ? 

Only about five per cent. 

How many colleges notify high schools of failures at end of fresh- 
man year in college? 

Only about five per cent. 

Do Ohio colleges use the results of the Ohio testing program ? 

To some extent. Not all institutions do. 

What are we doing to attract superior high school students who may 
not have considered the possibility of college? 

No conclusive answers were given except the obvious one of high 
school visitation and close co-operation with high school guidance 
counselors. Many of the students in the upper fourth of their grad- 
uating class in high school have not taken college preparatory 
courses (they are commercial majors or have taken a large number 
of other vocational courses). 

What is going to happen to the average high school student who 
does not qualify for a four-year college and does not want to go to 
a junior college? 
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Some will go to state colleges required to accept them. 

13. Are college faculty giving the same proportion of A’s, B’s, etc., even 
when entering classes are more carefully accepted ? 
There seemed to be general agreement in the group that faculty 
would expect more of their students; probably give more C’s and 
fewer F’s. 

14. How many of the present group over-accept substantially when mak- 
ing the initial acceptances? 
Ten or fifteen per cent of the group. 

15. Have more “‘selective’” admissions affected the grading curve (A, B, 
C, D, etc.) in the colleges? 
Yes and no. Some institutions are giving fewer F’s. Others are 
increasing requirements in courses. 

16. How many of the colleges (represented in the group) require a pat- 
tern of high school courses? 
About one-half. 

17. How many “‘academic’’ credits do most colleges require ? 
From eleven to fifteen. 

18. Are accepted applicants sending deposits in earlier this year? 
Yes (in many instances), probably in some cases as “insurance” so to 
be certain of space in the fall. 

19. Do private colleges of the Midwest have a larger number of ad- 
vance applications than usual ? 
Almost all representatives of private Midwest colleges answered 
“yes.” 

20. How many of those present attend high school ‘‘college days” ? 
About one-third of the group. 

21. Does size of acceptance deposit (for reserving space) have a bear- 
ing on the number of accepted persons who do not return deposit ? 
Show of hands was inconclusive. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


ARMOUR J. BLACKBURN, Chairman, Howard University 
ALLAN T. MorreEIM, Recorder, Berea College 

JESSE J. PUGH, West Liberty State College 

BuRTON W. DUNFIELD, Denison University 


Office Management Techniques 


egistration at Lehigh University—a device used last fall in assign- 
R ing students to time periods for registration was division ac- 
cording to month of births: e. g., every freshman born in January 
should report at 9:00 a. m.; those whose names began A to F report 
to Room 103, etc. This method worked well. 
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Reports are issued to the president containing: 


(1) Alphabetical list of students, cumulative record, grade average, 
hours failed, curriculum, and class. 

(2) Alphabetical list of faculty, courses taught, number of students, 
contact hours, time of course. 

(3) List according to department, courses taught, number in course, 
teacher and time. 


Question was raised as to order of registration. Freshmen register 

during orientation period; upperclassmen return to campus later. 

Techniques at Evanston campus of Northwestern University in- 

clude: 

(1) Use of colored labels for file folders to avoid mistakes in filing. 

(2) Use of window envelopes to mail forms for selective service, 109 
and 887. Use of window envelopes for transcripts. The student fills 
in a “Request for transcript form’’ which fits into window envelope. 

(3) A printed time schedule of classes is distributed containing (a) 
alphabetical key schedule for time of registration, (b) picture show- 
ing steps in procedure, (c) replica of the IBM registration card, 
(d) final examination schedule (to avoid conflicts). 

(4) File for course numbers. If a number is assigned to a course, and 
the course is dropped, the same number may not be used for 10 
years. 

(5) Procedures for jobs performed in registrar's office. This manual is 
prepared in great detail—(indexed). Question was raised as to 
“turn-over’”” in office help in registrar's office. There was general 
agreement that this “‘turn-over” is considerable. 


Question was raised about use of “no carbon’ paper. Still rather 
expensive, it must be ordered in great quantity, deteriorates if not 
used. Four good copies are possible, not beyond this. 

In Immaculata College a “Registration Summary” was designed in 
the effort to avoid making and filing several carbons of letters sent 
during course of correspondence from moment of application until 
actual enrollment. A form is used for each application, placed alpha- 
betically in a loose leaf folder. Data entered in form is such that this 
notebook can be given to student helpers, and lists can be typed from 
this; requests to principals for final grades can be made from this. 
Moreover time is saved when inquiries are made about an individual 
applicant, since opening the looseleaf folder to the appropriate page 
gives a summary of information contained in the file, obviating the 
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necessity of going to file, going through material in folder, etc. 
Items listed in the summary are: 


Name 

Address 

School 

Application received 

Application acknowledged 

High school record received 

High school record acknowledged 
C.E.E.B., Dec., Jan., Feb., Mar., May 
Acceptance sent 

Reservation received 

Reservation acknowledged 
Preregistration form sent 
Preregistration form acknowledged 
Request for final grades sent 
Request for final grades acknowledged. 


A show of hands was requested on size of institution represented 
in the group; the majority were from small colleges. The chairman 
pointed out that the panel represented (1) large private (2) medium 
state (3) small private (4) large state university. 

Because of the personnel of the group participating, some time was 
spent on explaining a work schedule procedure which is utilized to 
facilitate flow of work from one area to another in Michigan State 
University. This form is completed in spring of the preceding year 
by the supervisor of each area: 


Admission 

Registration and Records 

Space Utilization and Scheduling 
Off-Campus Education 


This has saved hours of time and has improved level of activity 
in the office. 


Questions raised: 


Who checks students for graduation, and at what level? A state- 
ment of credit is given at end of junior year by registrar’s office at 
Michigan State. Record checked again at final quarter. 

Overlapping of functions of deans and registrars? Manual outlining 
the duties of each is helpful. 
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In more than 50 per cent of the institutions represented in the 
group, the time schedule of classes is made by registrars, in others by 
the dean. 

At Purdue, monthly veterans reports are IBM cards. Is not this 
more satisfactory for alphabetizing? 

What is procedure concerning retention of records? How many 
would be interested in a study on this matter by Committee on Office 
Management techniques? The group was completely interested. Boards 
of Education will be contacted on this matter. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


LYLE B. LEISENRING, Chairman, Michigan State University 

SISTER MARGARET Mary, Recorder, Immaculata College, Pennsyl- 
vania 

JAMES H. WAGNER, Lehigh University 

KATHARINE GEORGE, Northwestern University 


Preregistration Patterns 


BS member of this panel presented preregistration as it is 
conducted in each of the institutions represented. It was agreed 
that it is a matter of time until all institutions will have some form of 
pre-enrollment. However, they agreed that preregistration does not 
solve all problems and does not eliminate changes, but it is the best 
solution thus far devised. 

It was generally decided that class schedules must come first. Then 
precounseling must be done. Third, the decision on which students 
will be permitted to pre-enroll. There were many points of view on 
each of the questions as well as on length of time to be given to 
preregistration. The primary purpose is to reduce the time spent at 
registration, to relieve the faculty of clerical duties, and to reduce 
scheduling difficulties. 

Each person felt that preregistration is the only answer to many 
problems. It can be used in any institution large or small. Each 
institution should study the procedures of preregistration with an 
open mind so that innovations may be introduced from time to time. 

If preregistration is to work advantageously for both administration 
and students, these are required: 


1. Early planning by departments and staff regarding offerings, sizes 
of sections, and times when sections shall be offered. 
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2. Adequate communication to all concerned about all facts. 

3. Adherence to announced plans to offer certain courses that have cer- 
tain prerequisites, with substitute instructors provided for those who 
drop out for such reasons as sabbatical leaves. If insufficient numbers 
desire a course, the fact that it has been dropped from the announced 
plans must be made known in plenty of time to all concerned. 

4, Full use of the extended advising time. Ample time must be available 
to each advisee, and the individual’s preferences must be respected. 

5. Good clerical help, with aptitude for the work, with meaningful 
assignment to the task, and with continuity in the job enough to 
achieve expertness. 

6. Timing of the preregistration period to provide for every need. 

7. Constant review and revision of the whole process in the light of 
continuing experience. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


RAYMOND GIROD, Chairman, Oklahoma State University 
MARGUERITE CarTER, Recorder, Stratford College 
HARVEY HALL, Stanford University 

GRACE N. Brown, Hood College 


Photocopy and other Equipment 


‘1. TOPIC of the panel covered such a broad subject—from 
staplers to electronic brain—that each panelist confined himself 
to a brief discussion of one division of the topic: Correspondence 
Equipment and Microfilm, Identification and Duplicating Equipment, 
and Photocopy. The newest methods and machinery were taken up, 
pamphlets and other literature were distributed to the audience, and 
the meeting was thrown open to the audience for discussion. The 
greatest interest and need seemed to center in Photocopy . . . the 
advantages and disadvantages of the Thermofax and Verifax, etc. 

The general consensus was that the cardinal principle involved is 
not to purchase equipment and build a usage around it, but rather 
that the needs and usages develop and that the equipment is to be 
fitted to these usages. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


H. E. TEMMER, Chairman, University of Illinois, Chicago 
BLANCHE B. TuRNER, Recorder, Georgia Institute of Technology 
ROBERT M. Koser, Pennsylvania State University 

WarrEN D. WELLS, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Space Utilization 


_ BOTH sessions of the workshop, the Chairman opened each sec- 
tion by introducing the members of the panel. It was pointed out 
that Mr. John Rhoads would speak briefly on the history of the 
Committee on Enrollment Trends and Space Utilization, that Mr. 
Allan Ingraham would speak briefly on the highlights of Chapters 1 
and 2 as found in The Manual on Space Utilization, and that the 
remainder of each session would be devoted to a “‘question-answer”’ 
period. 

The Chairman then asked Mr. Enock Dyrness, who has just been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Scribner as chairman of the Committee on 
Enrollment Trends and Space Utilization, to speak briefly on what 
the association will be doing in the future with regard to the space 
utilization study. Mr. Dyrness pointed out that the Committee will be 
contacting many institutions this fall to obtain more normative data 
on the results of their findings in regard to their space utilization 
study. 

Before turning the remainder of each session over to the “question- 
answer’ period, the Chairman pointed out that the main purpose of 
the Manual was to help the smaller institutions develop techniques 
for obtaining their data and consequently being able to make better 
use of their facilities. 

The “question-answer”’ period followed with much response. Many 
questions were asked and many were ably answered by Dr. James Doi 
and Mr. James Blakeley. A considerable amount of time was devoted 
to the problem of what is considered good utilization of general class- 
rooms and laboratories. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


ALBERT F. ScRIBNER, Chairman, Valparaiso University 
PAUL E. THUNE, Recorder, Valparaiso University 
JAMEs BLAKESLEY, Purdue University 

JAMEs I. Dol, University of Colorado 

ENOCK C. DyrNEss, Wheaton College 

ALLAN C. INGRAHAM, Ohio Wesleyan University 
JOHN M. RuHoaps, Temple University 
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Punched-Card Installations 


PPROXIMATELY eighty institutions were represented in this work- 
A shop session. Of those in attendance, exclusive of the panel, 
only eight had ever attended a workshop on IBM punched-card pro- 
cedures. The majority of the group did not use punched-cards in their 
records departments; but most of those who were not using punched- 
cards were either anticipating an installation or service bureau align- 
ment, or were interested in the benefiting possibilities reputed to re- 
sult from the use of such a system. 

The range of discussion on the subject went from processing data 
for the Admissions Officer as soon as applicant’s inquiry was received 
to issuance of transcripts long after the student had graduated. The 
chairman endeavored to limit the discussions and questions to ele- 
mentary levels since most of those attending were beginners in 
punched-card uses or merely interested in beneficial possibilities. Two 
typical questions were immediately introduced: namely, (1) How 
large an enrollment does it take to justify the use of punched-cards? 
and (2) How much does such a system cost? Neither question has a 
definitive answer. A question correlative to both involves the par- 
ticular location on the campus of a machine installation. Should it be 
a central installation doing services for two or more departments of 
administration or is it better to have separate installations? Certainly 
if the institution is a small one, size alone dictates that a central in- 
stallation would prove most advantageous. At any rate, in many of 
our largest universities central installations appear to be highly satis- 
factory and desirable. 

Several colleges are following the practice of contracting out much 
of their punched-card operations to the Service Bureau Corporation, 
a firm once a unit of the IBM Corporation. In connection with these 
operations the question was asked concerning the per student cost of 
such a contractual service. Among those present at this particular 
workshop using this type of service the range of cost per student ran 
from $1.15 to twenty-five cents. Comparisons are difficult to make, 
however, since the service rendered varies from college to college. It 
was reported in the group that three schools were known to be using 
the Remington-Rand punched-card, but it was quite apparent that 
the IBM system is currently most used by registrars. 

One college, whose registrar was present, produces each transcript 
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and student report initially from the punched-cards rather than mak- 
ing a final permanent record and reproducing it by a copy method. 
A question of maintaining many files of cards over a period of years 
must be anticipated if this procedure is followed. The college in ques- 
tion had been following this procedure for only four years however, 
and its representative acknowledged that he would probably not con- 
tinue to produce records continually by this system. 

Many new and tried copying devices were discussed. Some of these 
were reported to be on exhibit at the convention machine exhibit 
room. 

It was agreed by many of the more experienced users of punched- 
card equipment who were present, that any college or university might 
make profitable use of punched-cards by complete installations under 
the jurisdiction of the registrar, by a central machine service depart- 
ment on the campus, by Service Bureau Corporation contractual 
arrangement, or by limited steps in conversion of records to punched- 
cards. An “either-or’’ limitation is by no means dictated by the use 
of punched-cards. A college might introduce such a system step by 
step over a period of many months or years. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


LLOYD PETERSON, Chairman, Boston University 
B. HOPKINS MosEs, Recorder, Yale University 
N. M. PARKHURST, Purdue University 

JOHN DUNLOP, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Catalogues 


HE GROUP present felt that requirements for admissions should 
be stated in catalogues as precisely as possible. Catalogues should 
be available for distribution well in advance of a September registra- 
tion. The majority of schools represented have their catalogues ready 
early in the spring. It was felt that definite deadlines must be estab- 
lished for securing catalogue copy and submitting materials to 
printers. The deadlines would vary from institution to institution. 
Schools which publish multiple catalogues, one for each division 
or college within the institution, must take care to cross check infor- 
mation peculiar to one division which is repeated in more than one 
catalogue. More than half of the group deal with single purpose 
catalogues. About one-third publish biennial catalogues. Schools issu- 
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ing biennial catalogues usually print a supplement in the odd year. 

Although a few schools omit or would like to consider omitting 
faculty rosters in catalogues, it was felt by many that this information 
should be included in some form. Most of the schools list the names 
of faculty members teaching individual courses in a class schedule 
rather than in the catalogue. 

There was some difference of opinion regarding the value of pic- 
tures in catalogues. Very few schools charge for catalogues. The num- 
ber of catalogues that a school prints is estimated to be three times 
the number of students enrolled. 

Most of the group would hold a student first enrolling in Sep- 
tember to the requirements set forth in the catalogue for that year. If 
a student interrupts his education and later returns, he is usually held 
to the requirements in effect at the time of his readmission. There was 
a wide variation in the application of this, however, depending upon 
the length of time the student was out of school. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


ALFRED THOMAS, JR., Chairman, Arizona State College 
HowaARD B, SHONTZ, Recorder, University of California, Davis 
FLoyD W. Hoover, University of Nebraska 

ELEANOR TIBBETTS, Gallaudet College 


Foreign Educational Patterns: Afro-Asian 


LARA H. KOENIG (University of Minnesota) read a paper setting 
forth the general characteristics of the Afro-Asian system. She 
spoke of (1) the diversity of the Afro-Asian systems as affected by 
the illiteracy of the people and the poverty in certain countries; 
(2) the spirit of nationalism and its effect upon educational progress; 
(3) the popular demand for more education and attempts to meet 
that demand; (4) the need for change in the educational philosophy 
in some of these countries: there is still much stress on academic sub- 
jects, the classics, and memorization, with little emphasis on voca- 
tional subjects—this is due to a low concept about the dignity of 
labor; (5) language difficulties. We must seek to cultivate better 
understanding of the people and their views of education. Careful 
screening of students is needed. She stressed the need for adequate 
background material being included in the ‘World Series” books. 
Dr. Fuleihan from Lebanon described the education system of his 
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country. There is growing national pride in the centralization of edu- 
cation in Lebanon. Most schools follow French and English systems 
rather than American. Now the ‘‘Lebanese System” is being pushed. 
He decried the fact that some of their students who have come to the 
United States have earned degrees in much shorter time than is pos- 
sible in Lebanon schools. He spoke against the adequacy of objective 
tests in determining student achievement. American degrees are 
frowned upon in Lebanese educational circles. Vocational training 
is now being encouraged. 

K. V. Gapalaswamy from India talked about the education system 
of India. He made an appeal that we try to understand their system 
so as to give their students fair consideration. 

The request is reasonable, but we must not loosen up our require- 
ments for degrees. We should be considerate in view of the English 
language problem. 

David Muirhead (Michigan State College) spoke on Iran and its 
education system. Much difficulty is being encountered in securing 
information from Iran. Most of the information so far has come from 
Beirut and Lebanon. The United States Office of Education is now 
making a study of Iran. Most of our schools require the 6th year of 
Iranian secondary education for freshman standing. His recommenda- 
tion is that students who have passed the government secondary exams 
—6th year—with at least a score of 13 be admitted to freshman 
standing. In the scoring system 12 and above (French system) is very 
good. Iran is more liberal in grading so that 13 is not very high. 


PANEL MEMBERS 
ROBERT E. TsCHAN, Chairman, Pennsylvania State University 
JOHN MosTERT, Recorder, Moody Bible Institute 
CLARA H. KokENIG, University of Minnesota 
David MUIRHEAD, Michigan State University 


Reports of Registrar to President and Faculty 


ee NEED and importance of collecting significant data, and the 
timely reporting of such data by the registrar to the president 
and other academic and administrative personnel who are primarily 
concerned with these reports, are well known. Administrators cannot 
make accurate plans without sound data. 

Five aspects of good statistical (as differentiated from internal) 
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reporting of data were discussed. They were: collection, organization, 
preparation, inter pretation, and dissemination. 

1. Collection of Data. The registrar collects accurate and significant 
data for (1) routine reports with detailed information on such sub- 
jects as admissions, enrollment, grades, etc., which are made at 
specified times in the year; and (2) comparison reports or surveys 
on which work may continue over a period of years. Reports in this 
category usually are made available in tables for periods of 3, 5, or 
10 years. 

2. Organization of Data. Data must be organized in a meaningful 
manner to be of value to the president, the faculty, or the general 
public. Whenever possible, tables, graphs, or maps which are used in 
reports should be designed to reveal trends. This is accomplished by 
showing not only the current data, but data from previous years for 
comparison or status purposes. 

3. Preparation of Data. The types of reports made by the registrar 
will depend not only upon the needs of his particular institution but 
upon his ability to instruct the president and his staff as to the valuable 
use of such statistical data in their planning. It is the duty of the 
registrar to initiate and prepare statistical data which he forsees as 
vital to institutional planning. Even though the registrar may some- 
times err in his selection of research projects, he must realize that 
there will be little time to prepare precise data once the need has also 
become apparent to the president. All reports should be usable. 
Periodic review of statistical reports to determine their current value 
is recommended. Such a review may result in the preparation of fewer 
but more pertinent reports. 

4. Interpretation of Data. It is highly desirable that terms used in 
reports be clearly defined to avoid incorrect interpretations. It is 
equally desirable to provide written analysis and graphs where ap- 
propriate. The use of simple statistical methods such as averages, 
percentages, ranking, maximum, minimum, and median can greatly 
facilitate the interpretation of data presented. The individual prepar- 
ing the report is in the best position to point out the significant aspects 
of the data and, also, to make statements which would guard against 
misinterpretation of data. However, any interpretation must be sub- 
stantiated by the data included in the report. 

5. Dissemination of Data. Certain data collected are appropriate 
for distribution only to the president or those deans and administra- 
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tive officers or committees concerned. Other data are appropriate for 
a more general distribution to faculty. The president, deans, and prin- 
cipal administrative officers should be provided with detailed reports. 
Selected tables or summary reports are more appropriate and valuable 
for faculty. Reports may be submitted periodically throughout the 
year. Usually such a calendar of reports becomes routine. (A day by 
day count or estimate is good at the registration periods. This count 
will not, at any time, be considered an official report.) Some institu- 
tions prepare their annual report to the president by consolidating all 
of their reports into a printed volume. Other institutions prepare ex- 
cellent summary reports from their annual report to the president, 
which are then given wide distribution. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


ALBERT L. CLARY, Chairman, Louisiana State University 

Mary A. MULKEY, Recorder, Pratt Institute 

ROLLIN GODFREY, The Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina 

KERMIT H. SMITH, Michigan State University 


Foreign Educational Patterns: Latin America 


—— Mexico is one of our closest neighbors geographi- 
cally, its government, its people, its history, and its educational 
system are not widely known to the people of the United States. The 
physical geography of Mexico makes difficult the unification and 
rapid cultural development of its seventeen millions of people. The 
whole habital land area of Mexico is a mottled pattern caused by 
terrain. This sets the pattern for cultural differences, physical char- 
acteristics, and language variations, and isolates whole segments of the 
population. The localism established by the land itself established the 
pattern of disunity as a major factor to be surmounted in Mexico's 
development. 

One of the most serious problems in the development of Mexico as 
a unified nation has been the civilization and education of the Indian 
and other groups formed by the intermarriage of Spanish and Indian, 
Indian and Negro, Negro and Spanish, etc. The subjugation of the 
native Indian population by the Spaniards and their use of the 
Encomenda and Hacienda System was one of the great deterrents to 
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progress. In Mexico there are upwards of two and one-half million 
Indians speaking a total of fifty-four distinct languages. 

Under a Minister of Education or Secretary of Education, primary 
schooling consists of six years, followed by five or six of secondary— 
the latter often divided into two cycles. For instance, in Mexico, the 
first three are called secundaria or secondary, and the last preparatoria 
or preparatory. At the end of eleven or twelve years a student becomes 
a bachiller, which when translated into English, means bachelor, a 
term that has caused no end of confusion in this country. After hav- 
ing passed his bachillerato and becoming a bachiller, a student enters 
one of the schools of the University to obtain, for example, the 
master’s degree after three years, the licenciade after four or five, 
that of an engineer in five to seven. Schools of law and medicine have 
become even more overcrowded than the others. The crying need for 
schools is heard throughout Latin America. While constitutions make 
education at the elementary level, free and compulsory, governments 
do not provide enough schools. 

The difference between the Latin American and the American edu- 
cational pattern makes it difficult for foreigners to transfer to Latin 
American schools. 

In the case of Latin American students seeking advanced standing 
in North American colleges and universities, the general policy seems 
to be not to give them any if they have completed only the bachil- 
lerto, Some, however, with excellent records deserve some special 
consideration. Though stressing national traits and values, the Latin 
American curriculum is basically European; a system designed for the 
intellectually elite whose selection has been based on factors other 
than academic. 

On matters of admission of Latin American students a number of 
things should be known by all parties concerned before the student 
leaves his home: 


1. Degrees and titles differ. 

2. Certain objectives have to be explained carefully. 

3. Basic requirements should be met at home. 

4, Parents may want the college to assume responsibilities for which 
the college is not prepared. 

5. Financial obligations should be spelled out. 

6. The age of the student should be a factor. 

7. Sensibilities. 

8. Different backgrounds. 
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9. Special helps to overcome language difficulties. 
10. Maturity and responsibilities. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


RICHARD M. KEEFE, Chairman, St. Louis University 
E. W. BROWNE, Recorder, Bluefield State College 
ELIZABETH T. DE LOPEZ, Mexico City College 

LEO R. DOWLING, Indiana University 

ALFRED THOMAS, JR., Arizona State College 


Determination of Residency—State and Local 


I“ INTRODUCING the subject for consideration, attention was di- 
rected to the 1958 Winter issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 
The article, “Exploration of the Residence Problem,” by Lowell B. 
Howard, plus the existence of this panel were cited as the only recent 
attempts by AACRAO to explore and discuss problems related to the 
determination of residence status of students for purpose of granting 
admission and levying fees. 
Basic agreements seemed to exist on the facts that: 


a) A minor child cannot establish residence for himself; he must accept 
the residence of the parent. Exceptions were admitted in the case 
of emancipated minors, and the parents being divorced, or deceased. 

b) A married woman’s residence is that of her husband. An exception 
might exist however in the case of a married woman under contract 
to teach in the state where she wished also to attend school. 

c) An adult student must establish residency status before entering 
school or military service. Exceptions were permitted in the case of 
students attending school as part-time students. 


In order to determine a student’s qualifications for residency status 
there emerged one question which appeared basic: namely, can one 
assume that every student does meet qualifications for in-state residency 
status at some state-supported college or university? 

Certain questions which may appear on the application blank or 
on a separate document can be helpful in arriving at a residency de- 
cision. The permanent home address, length of time the family has 
resided there, current mailing address, current address of father and 
mother, country where father (or adult student) last voted and when, 
can be factors in determining residency. In questionable cases, non- 
residency status may be assigned, pending the obtaining of more de- 
tailed information. 
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Stress was placed upon the desirability of devising a complete “rule 
book.” However, statutes in some cases do not spell out any definition 
of residency as such, but leave the interpretation to the admissions 
officer. In such cases the reason of parents for moving into a locality 
must also be considered in order to determine the bona fide quality 
of the residency. The effectiveness of the administration of residence 
requirements for admission were thought to be reasonably effective; 
ideally, however, there should also be field investigators. 

Questions and discussion from the floor showed varied and interest- 
ing situations in many states represented: 


1. Students at C.C.N.Y. must be residents of New York City in order 
to attend the College; however those entering teacher education may 
be permitted to enroll if they are residents of New York State. 

2. In some states the residence of a married minor female is that of 
her husband; in others, that of her parents. 

3. In most states, residence within a state must exist for twelve months 
prior to entering school; in two states, only six months were 
required. 

4, In several states there exists a uniform residence status policy for all 
state institutions. 

5. In one state, a 21-year-old student may gain resident status by 
executing an affidavit that he intends to remain in that state upon 
completion of his schooling. 

6. In another state, a student entering a school as a nonresident student 
can never qualify as a resident for tuition purposes. Still another 
permits a student classified as a resident at admissions to retain that 
classification even if his parents’ residency should change during his 
enrollment. 

7. Property ownership within the state has been considered sufficient 
basis for residence classification; however, this practice is being 
discontinued. 

8. At one university, permanent aliens may establish resident status 
for tuition purposes before they obtain U. S. citizenship; however, 
those on student visas are charged nonresident fees. In another 
state, aliens can qualify for scholarships which adjust nonresident 
fees to resident rates. 

9. In three states, nonresident public school teachers teaching in the 
state and their children are entitled to resident student fees. 

10. One state extends residence classification for fee assignment to stu- 
dents from Alaska or Hawaii provided their parents resided there 
during the greater part of the last two years. 


Numerous other variations in requirements for the determination 
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of residency were presented, all of which served to point up the lively 
interest and the importance attached to this subject. From the dis- 
cussion there emerged an answer to the question posed at the outset: 
namely, that it is possible for a student to find himself unable, at a 
given moment, to qualify as a resident of some state for purpose of 
receiving in-state tuition fee benefits. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Lewis F. BLALOCK, Chairman, University of Florida 

ROLLIN E. GopFrey, Recorder, The Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 

O. W. HAscALL, University of Colorado 

ROBERT L. TAYLoR, City College of New York 


Admission to Graduate Schools 


— of graduate and professional school students is unlike 
admission of undergraduate students in several ways, such as 
number of applicants, age of applicants, and the previous planning 
which has been done by the applicant. The questions of the graduate 
applicant are usually more pointed and of a different nature than 
those of undergraduate applicants. Applications to graduate schools 
are increasing and will increase more as the population increasingly 
feels that the bachelor’s degree is not sufficient preparation for life's 
work. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia requires that a 
transcript of the applicant’s college record be submitted with applica- 
tion for admission. The Medical School Aptitude Tests are required, 
and letters of recommendation from the applicant’s science professors. 
If the record is satisfactory, the applicant is interviewed by the ad- 
missions committee. He is then assigned a place on the application 
list. A degree is required for admission. 

Of about two thousand applicants, only 175 are accepted for ad- 
mission. Sons of alumni are given a preference. Applicants over thirty 
years of age are not accepted as a rule. The work of an accepted stu- 
dent is followed closely to make sure that he maintains proper quality 
of work until graduation. The applications are saved for a period of 
six years. 
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The requirement of a degree for admission is new at Jefferson 
Medical College. They have found degree students to be more mature 
and more likely to succeed. 

A medical school spends about $2500.00 per student per year be- 
yond student fees to educate the student. It must, therefore, be very 
cautious in accepting applicants. 


GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


All applicants for admission to graduate level at the Pennsylvania 
State University must submit their transcripts and applications 
through the Graduate School. They are screened there for the general 
admission requirements. A minimum of a 2.5 grade point average 
for the junior and senior years is required. The Graduate Office sends 
the application to one of 85 major departments where it is examined 
and returned with a recommendation. 

Pennsylvania State University allows transfer among departments 
of graduate level, but the process of application must be repeated for 
the new department. They are now operating on an experimental 
basis a conditional admission program for students with considerable 
experience in the major field. When the Graduate Admissions Office 
and the major department do not agree upon admission, the Dean 
of the Graduate School makes the final decision. No test is used at 
Pennsylvania State University as the sole criterion for admission. If a 
test score is received it is sent to the major department and may be 
given consideration. 

Memphis State College has been requiring for admission an average 
of 2.5 or better, or a satisfactory score on the Miller Analogies Test. 

Rutgers University requires all applicants to take the Graduate 
Record Examination. 

Western Reserve University has used both the Graduate Record 
Examination and the Miller Analogies Test and found the Miller to 
be better for prediction of success in graduate work. 

At Yale University a correlation of .80 has been found between the 
Graduate Record Examination and the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
among undergraduate students. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


HOLLACE G. ROBERTS, Chairman, Western Reserve University 
ROBERT E. TSCHAN, Pennsylvania State University 
Mar joriE WINT, The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 





A Report on the Question Box 


CLARICE SLUSHER, General Chairman 
B. F. D. RUNK, Assistant Chairman 


ADMISSIONS 


Institutions over 1000, Public. Edgar L. Lazier, Associate Director of 
Admissions, University of California at Los Angeles, Chairman; Rob- 
ert B. Ellis, Registrar, The University of Mississippi, Reporter. 


Is there an increasing tendency to ‘weed out” poor students before 
they are admitted? The consensus among representatives from the 
larger universities was that their admissions requirements are now 
sufficiently high to select the kind of students desired. Facilities will 
be expanded to accommodate further increases in the number of 
qualified applicants. Other public institutions in their states are ex- 
pected to provide a broader admissions base and to increase their 
facilities for the growing numbers of high school graduates. Among 
most of the institutions represented emphasis seems to be placed on 
the selection of the best qualified applicants. Students with less 
ability are advised and steered away from the programs for which they 
have little aptitude. Applicants not qualified are counseled to con- 
sider the alternatives of military service, enrollment in junior colleges, 
or training in noncollegiate programs. 

There is some indication that the College Entrance Examination 
Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test is gaining in use. Five public insti- 
tutions require it of all applicants and six others require it of non- 
residents. Others make use of it for statistical purposes. 

What are the requirements for admission to graduate schools? The 
requirements at the University of Washington, suggested as a repre- 
sentative institution, were outlined: There an applicant must have 
earned a quality-point average of 2.75 (four-point system) on the 
work for a bachelor’s degree and must be approved by the department 
in which he desires to do graduate work. An applicant may be ad- 
mitted provisionally with an overall 2.50 average. Students present- 
ing records with a lower average than 2.50 can be admitted only 
under exceptional circumstances. 

A poll was taken and it was determined that approximately the 
same requirements are in effect among the other institutions repre- 
sented. The approval of applicants by department chairmen is gen- 
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erally conditioned by the ability of the departments to accommodate 
additional graduate students. Most of the institutions admit marginal 
applicants “provisionally” or ‘“‘on probation.”” Some use the classifica- 
tion “graduate unclassified” or “special’’ and require a level of per- 
formance before admission in full standing is granted. 

A poll was taken to determine the use of aptitude tests, such as the 
Graduate Record Examination, to determine eligibility for admission. 
Six institutions were reported to have such a requirement. 

What are the requirements for admitting foreign students? There 
seemed to be no uniform pattern. At U.C.L.A. an applicant must be 
eligible for admission to an institution of university status in his own 
country and must acceptably write and speak English. The University 
of Michigan has developed through its English Language Institute a 
testing program and requires each applicant to take the same English 
proficiency test in his own country and again after tentative acceptance 
at the University. A successful applicant must have had at least one 
year of university-level work and must provide a precise statement of 
his ability to finance his program of study. The University’s repre- 
sentative stated that detailed information about the testing program 
could be obtained from Miss Lidie McKinley, c/o English Language 
Institute, Haven Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

One problem reported was that often foreign students make re- 
quests for certificates of eligibility (Immigration and Naturalization 
Service Form I-20) to cover a period of enrollment elsewhere in a 
preparatory program before enrolling in the accepting institution. It 
was the consensus of the group that Form I-20 should be issued only 
for immediate enrollment in the issuing institution. 

How many institutions accept credit from nonaccredited schools? 
Approximately fifteen representatives reported that in varying degrees 
their institutions followed such a practice. Some of the institutions 
accept credit from colleges that are state but not regionally accredited. 
Most are guided by AACRAO’s Report of Credit Given by Educa- 
tional Institutions, particularly in cases of credit from institutions 
located outside their own states. It was noted that there are distinc- 
tions made. State universities are more inclined to accept credits from 
nonaccredited schools within their own states since they are more 
informed about these institutions. 

The acceptance of credits from professional schools was also dis- 
cussed and there appeared to be little uniformity among the institu- 
tions represented. U.C.L.A. accepts courses in religion only to the 
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extent they can be evaluated in terms of its courses in comparative 
religion. It does accept professional school work if it is applicable to 
the program sought at U.C.L.A. The University of North Carolina 
accepts no professional school credit. Rutgers University accepts up to 
twelve hours as elective credit and applies it only when the student 
enters his senior year. A number of institutions were reported as hav- 
ing combined degree programs in which as much as one year of pro- 
fessional work is applied to a bachelor’s degree in arts and sciences. 

What is the general practice for the admission of transfer students 
who were dismissed from the institution previously attended? The 
““gentlemen’s agreement” policy of requiring a statement of good 
standing was criticised as an infringement on an institution’s right to 
establish its own admission requirements. The practice of some col- 
leges to assess academic penalties for minor infractions of disciplinary 
rules makes it necessary for the admissions offices to determine the 
reasons for statements of dismissal in cases of transfer applicants. 
The belief was expressed that the policy requiring “good standing”’ 
is outdated particularly in light of the rapid junior college develop- 
ment. 

The group voted to submit a request to the Association to consider 
making a study of practices for the admission of transfer students. 
The object of such a study would be to determine the best current 
practices and to recommend some uniformity in the consideration of 
applicants who are ineligible for readmission at the last institution 
attended. 

What is the extent of use of personal questionnaires in the ad- 
missions office? At one institution such questionnaires are used to 
screen applications for personal problems. When a problem is re- 
vealed in a questionnaire, the admissions file is referred for recom- 
mendation to the department which will have responsibility for deal- 
ing with that problem. There seemed to be no general usage of such 
questionnaires in the public institutions. It was agreed, however, that 
increasing receipts of the questionnaires indicate a trend toward wide- 
spread use. The suggestion was made that some consideration should 
be given to the development of a standardized form for reporting 
this kind of information. The group voted to recommend considera- 
tion of such a project to the Association. 

W hat are the current practices for the early admission of freshmen? 
A majority of the institutions represented indicated that tentative 
acceptance is granted on the basis of seven semesters of high school 
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credits. A few schools are presently accepting applicants in their 
seventh semester on the basis of six semesters of credit. With one or 
two exceptions, all institutions require a supplementary transcript 
after graduation from high school. 


Institutions over 1000, Private. James L. Buford, Director of Admis- 
sions and Registrar, Vanderbilt University, Chairman; W. L. Brink- 
ley, Jr., Assistant Registrar, Duke University, Reporter. 


The first question discussed was concerned with measures to reduce 
the number of multiple applications. The statement was made that 
high school counselors are encouraging this practice and that in the 
future there will probably be more instead of fewer multiple applica- 
tions. An effort should be made to discourage this practice at the high 
school level. The three recommendations of the Joint Committee on 
School-College Relations were reviewed by the group. These recom- 
mendations are as follows: 


1. Secondary schools work with the student to narrow his selection to 
colleges which suit him and to which he may be admitted. 

2. Colleges notify an applicant as quickly as possible what his chances 
for admission are. 

3. An application service fee may be charged to cover the cost of proc- 
cessing applications. 


The plan at one high school is to have the student submit an appli- 
cation indicating that no other application will be filed at any college 
for thirty days. If no reply is received from the college within this 
thirty-day period, a second application is filed with the same time 
limit. This high school has been able to reduce multiple applications 
quite appreciably by this practice. 

The question was asked as to how many colleges made decisions at 
the end of the junior year in high school. Nine institutions replied in 
the affirmative. The early admission plan of the “Seven Sisters” was 
reviewed briefly. The April 1 college agreement date among Cali- 
fornia institutions was mentioned along with the fact that the early 
admission plans were abrogating the uniform acceptance date agree- 
ment of the College Board. 

The opinion was expressed that the most practicable way to reduce 
applications was through the liaison and understanding with the 
school counselor. It was agreed that the problem in this area was the 
wide variation in counselor programs throughout the schools of the 
country. 
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The discussion of prompt notification to the candidate initially 
sounds good, but it does create a problem for those schools who wish 
to compare their applicants in the selective process. 

Approximately half of the colleges present had raised tuition dur- 
ing the past year, and half of these were again raising it for the 
coming year. 

The granting of college credit on the basis of placement tests or 
the Advanced Placement Program of the College Board was dis- 
cussed. Some concern was expressed about this practice, but there 
were a few institutions present following this practice. There was 
general agreement concerning the advanced placement of the student. 
The University of Michigan has held personal interviews with the 
students presenting the advanced placement tests, and 19 out of 21 of 
their students entering with these tests have been granted college 
credit. Interestingly enough, the students themselves indicated no real 
interest in the granting of the credit. 

Concerning policy on granting of transfer credit, it was found that 
the group was following the recommendation in the booklet pub- 
lished by AACRAO. 

In a question concerning service-connected courses, it was found 
that eight institutions present were still granting credit for such 
courses. Four institutions present did grant credit on the basis of GED 
tests, but no longer do so. Six institutions present never granted any 
credit for service connected courses, and three institutions present 
continue to accept GED high school level tests for admission pur- 
poses. 

The question was asked as to whether any institution present was 
admitting a student prior to his graduation from high school. Furman 
University does admit a few of these students when they are recom- 
mended by their high school principal and have a good record. The 
opinion was expressed that as advanced courses are increased in num- 
ber in the secondary schools, early entrance to colleges will corre- 
spondingly decrease. 

A question was raised as to how many colleges required the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test of the College Board of transfer candidates. Four 
colleges present responded that they did. 

The question was asked as to whether any institution present had 
established definite cut-off scores for the College Board tests. Only 
Wheaton College stated that they followed this practice. A discussion 
followed concerning weights to be assigned on the Verbal and 
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Mathematical sides of the test, as well as decisions based on a com- 
bination of several factors. 

A brief discussion took place concerning preregistration. Five in- 
stitutions present had complete preregistrations. The University of 
Southern California does its registration by mail. Ohio State Univer- 
sity was mentioned as following this same practice. Advanced de- 
posits were discussed: eight institutions present required a payment 
of $25.00, and two required a payment of $50.00. Some discussion 
took place on how to limit course changes. 

Concerning a question on maintaining personal interest in the in- 
dividual applicant, several institutions stated that they had programs 
for offering advanced testing and counseling during the summer 
months. It was generally felt that the early admission of candidates 
would spread the work of the admissions office over the year and 
permit more personal attention to the applicant. 

The question was presented as to how colleges determine the 
overage of acceptances to be made to enroll the desired freshman 
class. There was general agreement that this decision was based on 
the experience of each college as to their past attrition rates. The sug- 
gestion was made that a college try to isolate where its attrition occurs. 
One college had found that the rate varied as to geographical area 
and also as to individual schools. 

A brief discussion took place concerning recommendations re- 
ceived from the high school. Most colleges in the group followed the 
practice of getting in touch with the high school person whenever 
there seemed to be a question as to the refusal to recommend a candi- 
date who appeared otherwise acceptable. 


Institutions under 1000, Public and Private. Jeannette Boone, Re- 
corder, Sweet Briar College, Chairman; Frank Spain, Director of 
Admissions and Registration, Kentucky Wesleyan College, Reporter. 


When admissions and records are (administratively) separate, who 
evaluates the transcripts? Of the nine institutions with a separate 
administrative arrangement, the Director of Admissions in three 
cases, and the Registrar in six, performs this service. Admissions 
Committees were frequently mentioned as rendering prior processing 
service. 

How many institutions send grades to the principal? More than 
half follow this practice. One institution sends (when applicable) 
commencement programs and notices of scholarship awards. The 
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question was raised concerning the college sending, without permis- 
sion from the student, the grades to the principal, or to any other 
official. 

How often is the principal notified of the action taken on an 
ap plication? Less than a quarter of the institutions represented follow 
this practice. It was mentioned that the American Association of 
Admissions Counselors stresses that the practice would prove in- 
valuable to the secondary schools. 

Is notification of the scholarship awards sent the principal too? In 
about a third of the cases. 

How many institutions have a C.E.E.B. cut-off score? None: many 
other factors are considered. The 40th percentile was mentioned as 
being generally reliable for one college. 

What is the procedure for evaluating and recording credits from 
nonaccredited institutions? Following AACRAO’s Report of Credit 
Given, contacting the State University, and delayed validating con- 
stituted the general procedure in this area. 

Is it a general policy for institutions to have a date in each semester 
after which they refuse, regardless of circumstances or pressures, to 
allow a student to register? Yes. If so, what is the usual deadline date? 
Two weeks was reported as the customary deadline. 

How to deal with problem of students making application, being 
accepted, and failing to report on opening of school? It was men- 
tioned that some colleges have raised the nonrefundable application 
fee or deposit. Practically every institution represented has such a 
fee. About a quarter of the group indicated that, should the student be 
rejected, the fee is refunded. About half of the institutions required, 
following acceptance, a tuition deposit. One college requires of the 
student and of the parent a statement that application has not been 
made, nor will be made, to any other institution. Discussion of this 
question also covered multiple applications. 

How many colleges use the Scholastic Aptitude Tests? Of those 
that do, are Achievement Tests usually required and, if So, which 
ones? About half reported using the Scholastic Aptitude Test. Some 
fewer indicated that Achievement Tests were also administered. The 
S.A.T. results plas the high school record and recommendation from 
the principal are generally carefully reviewed. The thought was ex- 
pressed that admissions officers are becoming more “College Boards” 
conscious. The fact that a local “Experimental Administration” of 
College Board exams (or portions thereof) can be arranged was re- 
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ported. The required S.A.T. (scores to be correlated with academic 
achievement) in all of the fifteen units of the State University 
system of Georgia was discussed. 

For what length of time should folders be retained? For those who 
enter, it was generally agreed that the folders should be kept per- 
manently. For those applicants who do not register two to four years 
was mentioned as an advisable period to keep folders. It was noted 
that V.A. regulations require the keeping of receipts for four years. 
A New York State law requires that all records be kept for at least 
three years. It was mentioned that the Office Management Panel was 
devoting time to this question. 

Is there a general practice or even a trend in accepting and rejecting 
transfer credits from the “dark ages’? One institution represented 
has a 15-year limitation; another observes a 10-year limitation. Gen- 
erally, it was indicated that institutions, if they have a limitation, are 
more lenient with Education majors. 

In cases where the admissions officer processes an application early 
and helps in obtaining an “early out” for a man in service is the col- 
lege or university obligated to notify his Commanding Officer if he: 
(a) Fails to register as a full-time student? No, unless the C.O. re- 
quests such notice. (b) Makes unsatisfactory progress? No. (c) With- 
draws before completing the semester? Generally, no. One Colonel 
was quoted as saying that once the student enrolled, he was no longer 
interested in the record of the ex-service man. 

To whom are the registrar and director of admissions responsible? 
In about half of the cases, to the president. 

How many colleges and universities accept students on academic 
probation at the last institution attended? Generally all. A special 
ruling of the National Association of Schools of Music (prohibiting 
the acceptance of a student “dropped for just cause”) was cited. 
About two-thirds of the group indicated that students previously ex- 
pelled for disciplinary probation would be admitted to their institu- 
tion. 

Is it ethical for a student to withhold information concerning at- 
tendance at another college? Unanimously, No. Generally such a prac- 
tice would make a student liable for dismissal. 

What is the cut-off date for the student to confirm “‘acceptance of 
the acceptance’? Early or mid-May. The delicate balance between over- 
subscription and empty rooms was discussed. 

How many colleges require a personal interview? Almost half. 
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What is the feeling toward deleting high school units from the 
college record? Twenty opposed such deletion. 

Are students with credit for modern languages in high school per- 
mitted to take beginning language in college? Generally no. Confer- 
ences with the language teachers are invaluable here. 

Is there a deadline for nonrefunding of the room reservation fee? 
Half observe June 1. 

Are records (of students) kept (in a general way) by high school? 
Only in one or two cases. The advantages of knowing all possible 
about the secondary school were stressed. 

Are competitive examinations used for awarding scholarships? 
Only in one college. 

Are entrance examinations used? In about half of the institutions 
represented an aptitude test (S.A.T.) is required. Only one college 
reported requiring an achievement entrance test: English and any two 
others of the C.E.E.B. 

What placement tests are administered to foreign students? English 
Placement. This can be done early by the consulate. 

How many admit students for the second semester if they have at- 
tended some other institution for only one semester? Practically all. 

Are follow-up studies conducted on rejected applicants? Generally, 
no. One institution reported that such a practice (following rejection 
due to overcrowded dormitories) had resulted in maintaining a ca- 
pacity enrollment in the spring semester also. 

Is summer school (only) acceptance extended with no recognition 
of previous status? Not if credit is to be transferred to another institu- 
tion. 

If placement tests indicate that beginning language is needed, are 
students with two units of high school language permitted to take be- 
ginning language for credit? In about half of the institutions repre- 
sented. 

Are the credits of a transfer student with a bachelor’s degree 
posted? Those credits allowable are posted. 

Are transfers allowed the same honor points as they earned at the 
other school? Generally, no. The work is recorded in a separate block 
to count as “C’’—but to neither help nor hinder (it is ignored) in 
computing averages. In some cases certain adaptations were made for 
three-year transfers in computing graduation honors. 

Are separate transcripts required from each institution previously 
attended? Yes, in the great majority of the colleges represented. 
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Is physical education credit awarded men who have had only six 
months of active duty and are completing their military obligation on 
a one-day-per-week basis? No, in a majority of institutions. 

Should an institution copy and forward the total record (including 
personal data) of the student who attended an institution earlier and 
wishes to now attend a third college? The extra expense, the difficulty 
of performing this operation by regular transcript equipment, and 
the lack of a felt obligation regarding this matter were mentioned. 

Are all transfer credits posted? The advantages and disadvantages 
of this practice were discussed. The majority post a// courses sched- 
uled. 

In how many institutions are fees assessed by the Registrar? None. 


RECORDS AND REGISTRATION 


Institutions over 1000—Public. John M. Houchens, Registrar, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Chairman; Maple Moores, Assistant Registrar, 
University of Kentucky, Reporter. 


Registration 


All but three of the institutions represented have a mass registra- 
tion of one, two, three, or four days before the beginning of the term, 
but about one-third of these have most of the work done before the 
regular registration period. The amount of time allowed for late reg- 
istration ranges from six class days to three weeks. All charge a late 
registration fee, which ranges from $2.00 to $25.00. The average 
charge seems to be about $5.00. 

Changes in courses are permitted by practically all institutions, 
some requiring a fee after a stated free period. Those charging a fee 
for course changes differentiate between administrative changes and 
those desired by the student for personal reasons. One university re- 
ported that its college of engineering would not permit schedule 
changes, another requires a student desiring to change his schedule to 
appear before a committee on which the dean sits. 

Preregistration. Those schools having preregistration have the 
printed schedule of classes ready for use in the early spring for the 
following fall semester. Duplicate class cards are used by some, to 
provide a check against the return of the cards by the faculty. The 
present registration systems are correlated to the principle of giving 
the student a choice. To have a successful advance registration we 
will have to change our thinking to the point where we will ask stu- 
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dents to take courses at times scheduled without giving them a choice. 

Of schools having IBM installations about ten per cent use cards 
for class rolls and about 50 per cent use class roll sheets, temporary 
and final. One registrar prints the permanent class roll in a form that 
the faculty member can put into his class book. One difficulty con- 
nected with preregistration is that of getting correct local addresses. 
One school has the student fill out a directory card in order to obtain 
his identification card; one mails out the fee statement September 1 
and encloses a card the student must return, giving his local address; 
one institution gives the address card to the student, tells him to keep 
the card until he knows his local address and then return it to the of- 
fice; one school has a block in the address card in which to note 
changes of address, then audits only the changes. 

Early Registration for Special Groups. Practically all of the institu- 
tions reported that they would allow early registration for special 
groups, such as athletic teams, workers, band members, etc. 

Fee Assessments. The registrar’s office assesses fees in more than 
half the institutions; in the others this function is the responsibility 
of the dean or the business manager. Two registrars reported that they 
had recently had this work transferred to them by the dean or the 
business manager. About one-half the schools allow deferred pay- 
ments, but all require a down payment in cash. Time allowed to com- 
plete payment ranges from one month to the end of the semester or 
quarter. 

Grades. Nearly all the institutions reporting use letter grades with- 
out plus or minus; three use plus or minus in the graduate school 
only. All the institutions reported the use of letter grades, but one of 
these uses ‘‘Passed”’ and “‘Failed”’ in the graduate school. 

Uno ficial Withdrawal from Class. The majority of schools give a 
grade of “W” or something similar for unofficial withdrawal from 
class and count this grade against the student’s record. 

Grade Reports. In more than half the institutions midterm reports 
include only delinquent students and this is usually done for the first 
semester or term but not for both. Grade reports for the first term are 
made prior to the opening of the second term in most institutions, 
but without grade point averages. The average time for issuing grade 
reports is one week. Where students are allowed to register before 
standings have been computed, the majority of schools will disqualify 
those students that fall below the required standing. More than half 
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the institutions will reinstate students with the approval of a scholar- 
ship committee. 

Time allowed the faculty to turn in grades after examinations 
ranges from 24 hours to 90 hours. The usual practice is for grades to 
be turned in to the registrar’s office by the individual faculty members, 
All have the problem of late grades, and this is particularly hamper- 
ing to institutions using IBM equipment for getting out grade reports. 
The general policy seems to be to call the instructor for his late grades, 
then if unsuccessful to call the dean of the college, and finally as a last 
resort, the president. A few schools withhold the salary checks of in- 
structors who are late in handing in grades. Most institutions using 
IBM grade reports will send out reports with some grades missing; 
a few schools hold out incomplete reports until all missing grades 
have been inserted. One registrar uses the letter ““N’”’ in place of miss- 
ing grades and this is explained in the list of marks printed on the 
report. One school audits the grade cards with the collator before 
running the reports. 


Records 


Various methods of facsimile posting were discussed and it was 
agreed that, while machines like the Addressograph-Multigraph are 
expensive, they post so rapidly that they would be worth the cost, 
provided other work can be done on the machines. 

There was discussion of record keeping in institutions having sev- 
eral units, such as extension centers, junior colleges, and professional 
schools. All except four institutions record in a central office for their 
separate units. 

A question was raised concerning the keeping of records on Ramac 
but none of the schools are considering it. The opinion was expressed 
that we should not depend on someone else to work out our problems 
for us, and that it is dangerous to rely on the co-operation of industry 
in the matter of records and transcripts; that most institutions will 
have some kind of electronic equipment within the next ten years. 

Practically all the institutions accumulate quality points and hours 
and post to the permanent record at the close of each semester and 
keep up to date with regard to changes. 

Ten of the colleges allow a student to repeat a course and remove 
a failure from his record. This, in the opinion of some, has the effect 
of distorting the record as if the student had never taken the course 
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the first time. The majority do not delete the failure and count both 
grades in figuring the record for graduation. 

Transferred Credits. Only two institutions include transferred cred- 
its, with grades and quality points, in figuring requirements for grad- 
uation and for honors. 

Duplicate Records for Faculty Advisers. Some schools give dupli- 
cate grade reports to advisers; others use Verifax, Thermofax, Photo- 
copy, Ditto, etc., for this purpose. In general Thermofax is satisfactory 
for internal use but is not satisfactory in transferring credits to other 
institutions. Some schools are considering the duplication of class 
schedules on IBM. 

Microfilming Records. Most of the institutions microfilm their 
older records but do not destroy the original records because of the 
uncertainty of getting satisfactory transcripts from the microfilm 
copies. There is a camera attachment for the Photostat which some 
believe will make transcripts from microfilm records. 

Transcripts. Mechanical methods of issuing transcripts include 
Photostat, Remington Rand, Dexigraph, Verifax, Thermofax, Ditto, 
Bruning, Ozalid, etc. Requests for transcripts are honored in from 
one day to one week. Approximately one-third of the institutions in- 
clude transferred work with grades on transcripts. Only two transfer 
honor points. 

High School Credits on Transcripts. Only four or five schools in- 
dicated that they now omit the high school credits and merely report 
the fact that the student graduated from high school. About six reg- 
istrars indicated that they are contemplating adopting this practice. 
The committee which prepared An Adequate Transcript Guide tec- 
ommended that listing of the high school units be optional, but this 
question has been referred back to the committee. Only three schools 
do not list advanced standing on a transcript. 

Student records are confidential and are not released except upon 
authorization of the student concerned. The only exceptions made are 
for Government agencies. The consensus seemed to be that an insti- 
tution runs a risk of legal difficulties if it gives out information con- 
cerning a student’s record without his permission. 


Miscellaneous 


Commencement. The most usual procedure seems to be to hold one 
commencement in the spring and one in the summer. However, about 
ten institutions hold a commencement at the close of each semester or 
quarter. Among the few that hold only one annual commencement, 
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the common practice is to invite all who finished their work during 
the year to participate in the exercises. Four or five registrars list an- 
ticipated candidates for degrees in their commencement program, but 
others publish only the official list. Three institutions are trying the 
plan of holding a commencement without a speaker. 

Absences. One school gives a “negative” hour for excessive ab- 
sences, which is reported to the registrar. Another institution charges 
a fee for absences before or after a holiday. About eight schools al- 
low a minimum number of absences without penalty and one institu- 
tion allows juniors and seniors to be absent at will. A question was 
raised as to whether, in institutions allowing a minimum number of 
class cuts without penalty, the students tend to look upon this mini- 
mum allowance as a right. 

One school reported that it was required to keep a record of 
absences because of reports on veterans. The requirements for certi- 
fication of veterans vary among colleges. One institution requires vet- 
erans to get a form signed by each instructor concerning his class 
attendance; another merely certifies that the student has not with- 
drawn officially and is presumed to be still in attendance. One uni- 
versity keeps a card file for veterans, mails to each instructor the 
attendance card for the month, on which he is to check “unsatisfac- 
tory” if that applies, and the date of last attendance, then sends in an 
alphabetical roster. More than half the institutions leave the forms 
blank and let the students fill them in. 

Illness Reports. Reports of illness among students are handled in 
various ways; in some the reports are made by the registrar, in some 
by the dean of students, and in others by the dean of men or dean of 
women. 

IBM Versus Manual Operation. The question was asked, Would 
any school using IBM go back to the manual methods? None indi- 
cated a desire to change. One registrar said his school was being pres- 
sured to buy the IBM equipment. It was the consensus that this is not 
sound economy, because of the rapid obsolescence of the machines 
and the expense of purchasing and of replacing them. 

How many offices are operating on a fwe-day week? About ten 
registrars reported that they keep their offices open only five days a 
week and two of the ten said their schools do not have Saturday 
classes. Of those reporting a five and one-half day week, four keep 
only a partial force on duty on Saturday morning. Only five stay open 
during the noon hour. 


' Institutions over 1000, Private. B. Hopkins Moses, Director of Stu- 
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dent Records, Yale University, Chairman; Ruth C. Volpe, Assistant 
Registrar, Lake Forest College, Reporter. 


To produce photostatic copies for transcripts from microfilm, what 
type of machine will do an acceptable job, and do the job rapidly? 
Reference was made to a new microfilm reader-printer recently put 
on the market by the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. On 
it copies of filmed records can be made in less than 12 seconds. The 
machine is designed to handle film rolls as well as film aperture cards. 
It was suggested to colleges considering the microfilming of its rec- 
ords, that they establish an operational procedure. One large univer- 
sity, under such a procedure, removes items of no value from student 
folders. The “‘stripped’’ student folder and the student’s academic 
record are then microfilmed. Although a duplicate set of microfilmed 
records is not currently prepared, it was agreed that such a procedure 
would be a valuable safety device and would not be very expensive. 

Should an institution buy microfilm equipment or should it contact 
an independent firm to do the job? One university purchased its own 
equipment and trained its own personnel to operate it. Another col- 
lege provided an independent firm with its records for microfilming. 
Since the latter procedure was not too successful, it was not strongly 
recommended. It was generally agreed that if the college or university 
was not in a position to purchase microfilm equipment, it should con- 
tact a firm which would come to the premises for the duration of the 
job. 

How long are student folders retained if a college or university 
does not microfilm its records? The majority of colleges and univer- 
sities not using microfilm retain student folders indefinitely. One 
institution retains its student folders for four years, then destroys 
them. The permanent record only is retained. 

Is advance registration worth while? 80 per cent of the institutions 
represented had advance registration. In general advance registration 
was considered to be advantageous for an enrollment of 1000 or over 
if an institution has but one or two days for registration. Fees for a 
change ranged from $1.00 to $20.00. One large university elimi- 
nated its change in registration fee and found that changes dropped 
30 per cent. Most schools using advance registration allowed the stu- 
dent to change his program without charge until the day before 
classes begin. The majority of the institutions had a set time limit, 
generally two weeks after classes began, during which the student 
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could change his program. Exceptions to the charge were made if the 
student’s reason for changing was beyond his control. 

Discuss furnishing student records to advisors when IBM equip- 
ment is not available. Approximately ten of the schools represented 
had IBM. Practically all furnished advisors with a copy of the stu- 
dent’s record. Those not having IBM did so by some kind of photo- 
copy method, The new machines produce legible copies made rapidly 
and more cheaply. 

What is the accessibility of student records to faculty members? 
Most institutions allowed faculty members to view the student rec- 
ords; one university required the approval of the dean before a copy 
of a student’s record could be issued to a faculty member. 

How many of the colleges and universities represented, routinely 
send copies of student academic records to placement offices where a 
prospective employer may review them? Eighteen schools do so if 
prior approval of the student is obtained; four schools do so without 
the student’s consent; the remainder do not furnish a placement of- 
fice with a copy of the academic record. 

How many show a student’s academic record to governmental in- 
vestigators? A show of hands indicated approximately 18 do. No 
school withholds a student’s record from the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation until subpoenaed. 

It was agreed that the principle involved in refusing to issue a 
student’s record without his consent is based upon the record being 
the student's business. It is the general practice to release records 
to institutions without the student’s request. All of the colleges and 
universities answered standard personnel forms and made characteri- 
zations in general terms. All of the schools honored the Veterans 
Administration requests for records of students under G.I. benefits 
of one sort or another. 

How many registrars have faculty rank? About half of those present 
answered in the affirmative. It was suggested that those registrars 
who did not have rank should work for it. 

How many schools have a Registrar's Advisory Committee? A reg- 
istrar might appear on almost all of the college and university com- 
mittees, but the registrar does not have an advisory committee for his 
office. 

What is the treatment of the 1 (Incomplete grade) in computing 
grade point averages? How many schools automatically change an I to 
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an F if the 1 has not been removed within a specified time? How many 
permit the 1 to stand indefinitely if not removed? What kind of re- 
port is made on students who receive Incompletes and who enjoy 
benefits under the various G.I. bills? What is the treatment of transfer 
credit which includes Incompletes? One university attempts to obtain 
a provisional grade; if none can be obtained, the I is considered a C 
in computing averages. No reports are readjusted after the I is re- 
moved. One university considers the J an F until cleared. At some 
colleges a dean or a faculty committee sanctions the use of the /; this 
procedure has proved satisfactory in limiting the number of incom- 
pletes reported at the end of a term. Fourteen colleges automatically 
change the J to an F at the end of a grace period; four allow it to 
remain as I indefinitely. A veteran with G.I. benefits who receives an 
Incomplete is reported to the V.A. as not making normal progression 
by ten colleges. In a number of schools no averages are computed or 
certifications issued for students who have grades of Incomplete. One 
institution considers a transfer I as failure until cleared. 

What is the time limit allowed a faculty member for reporting his 
grades after his last final examination? Three institutions have a 
twenty-four hour limit for grades after the final examination. Ten al- 
low forty-eight hours, four allow four days, and one allows eight 
days. In a few instances faculty checks are withheld until final grades 
are received by the registrar’s office. 

What is the procedure followed when a faculty member wishes to 
change a grade previously reported to the registrar? Most of the in- 
stitutions present had no time limit. When change is necessary the 
instructor must accompany his request with a letter of explanation. If 
the grade to be changed has been posted on a student’s academic rec- 
ord, faculty approval of the change is required. 

What methods are employed, other than IBM, in reporting grades 
to students? In most instances a student must wait until all grades are 
posted and formal reports are in the mail. One large university has 
the faculty fill in the final grade on its report sheet twice. The grade 
entered in the first column is used by the office in posting the grade 
to the permanent record. The same grade with a corresponding stu- 
dent number, assigned by the instructor prior to the final, is entered 
in a second perforated column. The perforated column or strip of 
gtades is detached and posted in a prearranged place so that students 
interested in knowing their final grades might see them. This pro- 
cedure makes grades available to the student within 48 hours. 
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How many registrars are responsible for scheduling final exams 
and the preparation of the official college catalogues? Fifty per cent 
of the registrars present were responsible for the preparation of the 
final exam schedule; only six were responsible for the preparation of 
the college bulletin. In general, a publications office, prevalent in the 
larger institutions, handles the preparation and distribution of college 
catalogues. 

Is the current trend of colleges and universities toward the semester 
system or toward the quarter system? Of the institutions represented, 
only three were on the quarter system and they expressed a desire to 
be on the semester system. There was no indicated preference for a 
three semester year over a two semester year. 

Who is eligible to participate in commencement exercises? It was 
generally agreed that any student who participates in commencement 
is one who has completed all of his degree requirements. Three in- 
stitutions, which did not know the students who had failed to meet 
degree requirements before commencement day, allowed all candi- 
dates for degrees to participate in the exercises. Diplomas were mailed 
to all students who had met their degree requirements. 

Who is responsible for publishing a student directory? On what 
basis are student directories released to people not a part of the college 
community? Nine of the registrars prepared and supervised the pub- 
lication of student directories. Others made use of a directory card 
at registration time. This card was turned over to a university publica- 
tions office for preparation of the directory. One school sent all direc- 
tory cards to the student government, who in turn compiled and 
published the directory. A number of schools released copies of the 
student directories indiscriminately and charged for them. One school 
released directories only to college personnel and students. 


Institutions under 1000, Public and Private. Mildred Covey, Regis- 
trar, Goucher College, Chairman; Blanche Latham, Registrar, Lynch- 
burg College, Reporter. 


Is a two-semester preregistration in May workable? Apparently few 
institutions have one preregistration for an entire year. One which 
tried it found the preregistration for second semester of little value 
as students forgot in which courses they were registered. Almost as 
much time was used in checking on schedules and in changes as in 
the usual preregistration period for the second semester. 

How many of the institutions represented use letter grades without 
plus or minus on transcripts? Forty-seven institutions do not use plus 
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and minus on transcripts. One institution issues midsemester grades 
with plus and minus, but not with the final grades. 

What are the advantages of a 3-point quality system over a 4-point 
system? In the 3-point system ““D” and “F” are given the same value 
while in the 4-point system the “D” carries a quality point and the 
“F’ none. Reference was made to an article on the 4-point system 
which appeared in COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. The majority of the 
schools represented use A, B, C, D, F as the grading system. 

Should transcripts carry quality points? Nearly all put quality points 
on transcripts but some question was raised concerning its value. 

How are WP and WF grades handled in a cumulative average? 
Some ignore the WP and WF but the greater part of the group count 
them. Withdrawals on a record are frequently helpful to an adviser in 
seeing the pattern of the student’s record. The permanent record is the 
record of the student. It is significant that, after the period changes 
are allowed to be made, withdrawals appear on the record. 

Reports on Form 109 to Selective Service are based on exact aver- 
ages, not estimated averages. If a student has been in school one 
semester of the year, only part of Form 109 is filled in and no average 
or rank is given. 

Is it feasible to section classes on basis of ability? The majority of 
the group section on basis of ability. 

Academic regalia. Most of the colleges do not furnish academic 
regalia for the faculty. Twelve of the colleges use hoods for bachelor’s 
degree candidates. In one college, only honors students are hooded. 

How many submit an annual report to the president of the institu- 
tion? Many submit an annual report. Information on withdrawals and 
the reasons therefor, transfers, enrollment by departments, grade dis- 
tributions, geographical data, church affiliation are items which are 
reported by the majority of the registrars either in an annual report 
or at various times during the year. 

Calendar. Are other schools considering an arrangement so that by 
starting early in September the first semester ends before the Christ- 
mas vacation? One college is studying such a plan. One is going on a 
three-term system, another is considering two terms with one acceler- 
ated term. The majority were in schools using the semester plan 
rather than the quarter system. 

What are the maximum and the minimum load in semester hours 
dllowed to be carried by the average student? Sixteen is the maximum 
and twelve the minimum in most of the colleges. 
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Is grade in physical education computed in grade average? It is in- 
cluded in grade average in majority of the institutions. One figures it 
in the average but not for the probation average. 

What per cent of the major subject must be taken in residence? 
One school requires at least five hours. This would be determined 
somewhat by the residence requirements of the college. Only five in- 
stitutions required more than one year in residence. 

Transfer records. How many schools require a complete official 
transcript from each school attended previously? Nearly all present 
require original transcripts from each institution attended. Procedure 
in recording entire transfer record varied with about one-third of the 
group recording only those credits accepted by the institution. At least 
one-half of the group requires an official transcript from the second- 
ary school for transfer students. Procedure differed in consideration 
of quality points for the work transferred. One institution assigns 
quality points to secure the class ranking in order to base the rank for 
all students on four years, 

How many colleges accept students who have been placed on pro- 
bation or dropped by another institution? Majority of the group will 
accept such students, some will do so after a year or semester has 
elapsed. Service experience, choice of wrong field or school, failure to 
adjust away from home are some of the circumstances which would 
be considered in accepting such students. 

Probation. How many terms of probation precede a dismissal? A 
large number permit more than one semester on probation. One 
school uses an accumulative deficit in placing a student on probation 
and in suspension. A number use a reduced load for probation stu- 
dents. Nearly all will permit students dropped for academic deficiency 
to return on probation for a semester. Few will allow a student 
to return on probation a second time. One school has “sudden death” 
for these if they drop below a 2.00 average. Most are more lenient in 
allowing continuance after one semester than after two semesters. 

Student-faculty committees. One institution includes students on all 
committees. This caused considerable discussion particularly in regard 
to permitting students to have access to academic records of other 
students. 

How can grades be secured on time? Several suggestions were made 
such as (1) Don’t pay salaries until grades are in; (2) Have faculty 
set deadline for grades; (3) Put due date on grade sheets; (4) Bring 
gtades in class by class; (5) Express appreciation for grades turned 
in early or on time, 
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How many list in catalogue the degrees of the faculty in uniform 
manner? Many do it in a uniform manner, that is, all B. A. or all A. B. 
Some send a card to each faculty member to get exact wording of the 
degree. Less than half of the institutions give degrees in English. 


ADMISSIONS, RECORDS, AND REGISTRATIONS 


Professional Schools (Dentistry, Medicine, Osteopathy, Pharmacy, 
etc.). Nadyne B. Brown, Registrar, The University of Texas Dental 
Branch, Houston, Chairman, First Session; Oscar A. Thorup, Jr., 
M.D., Chairman of Admissions, School of Medicine, University of 
Virginia, Chairman, Second Session; Isla Montgomery, Registrar, 
University of Colorado Medical Center, Denver, Reporter. 


I 


Often there is a wide variance between the achievement and the 
ability of an applicant as indicated by his college record and the scores 
of the aptitude test required for admission by the professional school. 
How should an admissions committee reconcile this difference in con- 
sidering the applicant for admission? Thete are various possible rea- 
sons for a high academic record and low aptitude score. There is 
usually a good explanation when a student presents such a record. 
This variance may show a lack of real motivation, or it may sometimes 
mean only that the student was physically below par on the day of 
the test. It is best to weight such a set of values in favor of the aca- 
demic average. In discussing the reverse of this problem, low grades 
and high aptitude scores, it was explained that it is much more difh- 
cult to determine the reason for this situation. It often indicates the 
student has the potential but that he might not work any harder in 
medical school than he had as an undergraduate. 

Are there any special admissions, records, or registration techniques 
for schools of nursing? If the selection is not made carefully, the 
mortality rate is liable to be high. The policy at one school has been 
to take applicants only from the upper third of the class, but it is 
changing its policy to include applicants from the middle third, with 
high scores on the aptitude test. 

A representative from a divinity school asked for information about 
personality tests for applicants for all kinds of professional work. 
The Kuder Preference Test and the Minnesota Multiphase Person- 
ality Inventory Test were suggested. One medical school stated that 
they have a faculty member who is attempting to determine if there 
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is any correlation between the MMPI test and what the medical stu- 
dents accomplish. Another divinity school explained that a test is 
being given to their alumni to see what qualities they now have that 
a student might be required to have. 

A question was raised from the floor concerning the use of the in- 
terview for each applicant. Not all schools were agreed as to the sig- 
nificance of the interview. It was pointed out that a good interviewer 
can discover very important factors in an interview, but that such an 
interviewer is hard to find, and an admissions committee is fortunate 
to have one as a member. It was mentioned that a discussion of the 
applicant’s activities in the interview will reveal his ability to handle 
people. 

The problem of determining whether an applicant had ever had 
psychotherapy was presented. The discussion revealed that even when 
the question is asked in the application form, it is often ignored by 
many students. Several schools said that they require a physician’s 
report including this specific question. 

What part should the registrar play in the graduate school registra- 
tion? The registrar usually sets up the mechanics of the registration 
for the graduate school. At Wheaton the Dean of the Graduate School 
prepares the program, and the student is referred back to the Regis- 
trar’s Office for registering. The actual registration should be carried 
out by the registrar. Other members at this meeting agreed that their 
gtaduate programs are handled in the same manner. 

The discussion continued with the problem of accepting an appli- 
cant against the recommendation of a premedical adviser. It was de- 
termined that this rarely happens. One school refers such cases to a 
psychiatrist. 

The practice of accepting credits from unaccredited colleges was 
questioned. Several schools stated that they have a provisional status 
or probation period for this type of student. In most cases the problem 
was referred to the state university for clarification. 

One divinity school: wondered if other professional schools have a 
choice of classes. Medical and dental schools answered that there is 
no choice, This brought up the subject of sectioning classes. Most 
schools depend on the use of the alphabet. One school said that they 
allowed their upperclassmen to pick groups of six, then the office 
matched two groups together to make up the sections. A school of 
optometry has given students a choice of clinics and has found this 
to be successful. 
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II 


Dr. Thorup opened the session with a general statement of the 
basic requirements for entrance to a medical school. He stressed the 
four fundamental points which have varying degrees of weight for 
all admissions committees: (1) college record; (2) scientific record; 
(3) MCAT scores; (4) personal interview. 

Do you use a cut-off score for the MCAT? Most professional 
schools have a pre-entrance test, and each school has a general mini- 
mal standard, though it is not usually stated specifically. The MCAT 
will be a completely new test by 1960, attempting among other things 
to discover a depth in a particular field. It was mentioned by several 
schools that various studies have been made in an attempt to correlate 
these scores with performance during school, and one school has 
made a study on the basis of performance after graduation. It was 
the consensus of the group that test scores may be more significant if 
they are very high or very low. 

Several schools represented are limited geographically. One school 
is required to take a certain number of students from each congres- 
sional district. It starts with a freshman class of 90 students and usu- 
ally drops to 60 within the first year. This seemed to be the biggest 
problem of the restricted schools—selecting qualified applicants in 
order to avoid a drop in the size of the classes. Several members indi- 
cated that the tuition differential tended to discourage out-of-state 
students in many cases. Financial assistance seemed to vary consider- 
ably in the schools represented. This created problems in some schools 
and not in others. The financial problems of married students were 
discussed. 

Still on the subject of geographical restriction, the question was 
raised as to the possibility of taking an obvious high (3.5) out-of- 
state applicant in preference to an average (2.5) resident applicant. 
It was generally agreed that all qualified residents must be taken first, 
regardless of the quality of the nonresident applicants. 

The problem of motivation was discussed in relation to the practic- 
ing physician. The unsuccessful physician is often found to have been 
either at the very top of his class or the very bottom. Apparently this 
is something that no admissions committee has been able to ascertain 
at the time of admission to medical school. 

The question was raised as to the use of reports made by pre- 
medical advisory committees from various colleges. It was agreed that 
some of these reports are excellent, but that they vary from school to 
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school. Admissions committees tend to weight them in relation to 
their accuracy with former applicants. 

The majority of schools represented agreed that grades are the most 
imporant part of the premedical record. This brought up the problem 
of determining the meaning of grades from school to school. It was 
pointed out that often a grade of ‘‘A’”’ at one school is equivalent to a 
“C” at another school. Various methods are used to determine this 
differential. Some schools lean on the experience of their admissions 
committees in dealing with undergraduate schools in the past and 
with students from those undergraduate schools. At least two schools 
currently use a factoring system, and one school had used such a sys- 
tem and abandoned it. The primary purpose of studying the grading 
system of the undergraduate school is simply to make sure the appli- 
cant has the background to carry him through a professional school. 

The subject of women in professional schools was discussed. One 
member stated that, while his school had lost a few women students 
to marriage, several women had led their classes. Other schools re- 
peated this statement. One of the osteopathic schools represented 
mentioned that they would like to have more women applicants. Dr. 
Thorup said that his school had made a study of women graduates 
from 1922 to 1952, and of the 58 graduates, only one had dropped 
completely out of the profession. It was agreed that women are im- 
portant members of admissions committees. 

Interviewing and the best method for carrying out an interview 
were discussed. It was pointed out that a poll of students indicated that 
they themselves prefer to be interviewed by one person at a time. The 
usual method seemed to be for the student to be interviewed by one 
or two members of the committee. Another system represented was 
the method of having four or five applicants discuss a subject while 
the admissions committee listened. One medical school sends a mem- 
ber of the committee to various sections of the country for interview- 
ing, with the result that some of their applicants are interviewed by 
the full committee and others are interviewed only by one person. 
One divinity school asks about one-fourth of the applicants to come 
to the school for a week of interviewing and study by the teaching 
staff. It was mentioned that a medical school in India and a dental 
school in Argentina follow a similar plan. In this type of interview 
an attempt is made to hide the fact from the applicant that he is being 
studied. 

What methods are used for the promotion of classes from year to 
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year? One medical school represented stated that they have a committee 
which places a student on probation if his average falls below “C.” 
Failures are handled at the discretion of this committee. This school 
also has started the policy of requiring that all students take the Na- 
tional Boards Examination. They also give a discussion-type exami- 
nation, and the student must pass both examinations. Another medical 
school uses a four-committee system, naming a committee for each 
class, with one member serving on all committees. In the discussion 
which followed the members agreed that there are few automatic 
rules, but that each case is handled individually by the faculty of the 
school. 

How many schools make a psychiatric tabulation at the time of 
entrance? Most admissions committees have a psychiatrist as a mem- 
ber in an effort to handle this problem without making a formal tabu- 
lation. 

What registration procedures are followed in the professional 
schools? It was agreed that registration procedures may be simplified 
for professional students if it does not interfere with the registration 
of other students on the same campus. A discussion followed concern- 
ing orientation programs, which seem to vary from an 18-hour course 
during the semester to a short session on the first day of the semester. 
Several schools described one-day programs which included meeting 
the faculty and assistance in purchasing equipment. 

The use of faculty advisers was discussed and it was decided that 
the system can work only if the faculty is interested, and if the student 
is pleased with his adviser. Some schools depend upon the assistant 
deans to take care of the problem of advising students. 

How should one handle a student who asks for 12 transcripts to be 
sent to as many medical schools? This happens most often when a 
student is a borderline case. 

What method can be used by a school to determine the reason for 
a student's request for transfer? The Dean of the school should be 
contacted immediately to discover the reason for the transfer request. 
Few students ask for transfer except in unusual cases because medical 
schools discourage such moves. 

Should grades be given to students? The consensus of this discus- 
sion was that so long as the faculty records a definite grade, the stu- 
dent will be anxious to find out what it is. 














Business Meetings 
I. REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


This is a report on a few of the highlights of the year. 

Post-Denver. Bill Smyser’s understanding in sharing his great ex- 
perience helped me off to a good start. Charlie Maruth’s most helpful 
summaries of the Denver meeting aided Ray Fellinger in his plans 
for Cincinnati. 

Regional and Membership. Clyde Vroman’s continuous and tireless 
work with Regionals and his more than 50 new members deserve all 
credit. 

Professional Activities. Through Ted McCarrel’s quick grasp of 
opportunities in sixteen committees under his direction, and his 
imagination and vision, a Committee on Research and Service has 
been created to widen our vistas of service. One project of immediate 
consideration has to do with our Student Migration Study. 

Foreign Students. Herman Spindt’s and Bill Strain’s enthusiasm 
and knowledge of work in this field have speeded the publication of 
pamphlets on educational systems of foreign countries. The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education has placed $12,000 at the disposal of 
AACRAO to help with this project. We are happy that Clara Koenig 
is devoting almost full time now to this effort. Fifteen to twenty vol- 
umes should be published. Fordham University through the volun- 
teer services of Father Cronin, the Treasurer, has been the fiscal agent 
for the account. Our thanks to Alvin C. Eurich of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education and Father Cronin and Fordham. 

Space Utilization. Al Scribner's devotion, vision, and achievements, 
with his committee, John Dale Russell and James Doi, have placed 
the Manual for Studies of Space Utilization in Colleges and Univer- 
sities in the hands of every college president in the nation. Again the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education has seen the wisdom of Al 
Scribner’s vision and has come to our financial assistance by placing 
$14,000 at our disposal. Temple University through Harry H. Pitts, 
Comptroller, acted as fiscal agent for this fund. This work will be 
continued to gather additional normative data. 

Federal Income Tax Exemption. E. Vincent O’Brien, Treasurer, 
financier, father, husband, worker without halt for AACRAO— 
Vince’s lawful wizardry with money makes drudgery seem pleasure. 
He has done it! Now, from the Chief of the Exempt Organization 
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Branch of the U. S. Treasury Department, Vince O’Brien has been 
advised that AACRAO is exempt from Federal income tax. You can 
make your bequests, legacies, devises, transfers, contributions to 
AACRAO as deductible items. Congratulations and thanks, Vince, 
from our Association. Of course, this means extra work for Vince, 
since he can be our fiscal agent in case of grants. 

Visits Across the Nation. One of the most pleasant and gratifying 
memories of the year stems from my visits with regional associations 
and other education groups. I can’t mention the wonderful people 
who entertained me so graciously and warmly, but will list the places 
—West Virginia, Virginia, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, West Coast, Wyoming, Colorado, Texas, Southern Association, 
Middle States. Along with several others, I attended the N.E.A. meet- 
ing last summer in Philadelphia, the A.C.E. in Washington, and the 
Higher Education session in Chicago. In each of these meetings, our 
members were on the program. Aside from trips listed above, much of 
my time was spent at home with the exception of many AACRAO 
committee meetings and presidential inaugurations. Thanks to the 
faithful co-operation of the Executive Committee, every operation 
committee, and scores of members, AACRAO was represented at 
countless educational meetings and functions. 

This has been a happy year and I thank all of you—not “‘you all’’— 
for giving it to me. Also I must express my undying gratitude to my 
whole office staff and Mae for their help, understanding, and patience. 
They do the work; I wallow in the pleasure. 

Ray Fellinger wrote me a letter in March which gives a picture of 
my feelings: 

“By the time the meeting terminates, Garland and I may be regis- 
tering with Everett Long. I suspect our bosses are trying to determine 
right now whether we are full-time or part-time members of our insti- 
tutions. However, the work has been most gratifying, and we hope 
we are doing a good job. Certainly, it is a tremendous job. At this 
particular point, we do feel a sense of satisfaction.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Roy ARMSTRONG 


II. REPORT OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Our status as a professional group in American college education 
depends primarily on (a) how well we operate our own offices and 
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carry out our assigned tasks on our own campuses, and (b) how well 
we use the wealth of basic data we have to provide an interpretation 
and solution of the problems that face our institutions and higher edu- 
cation as a whole. 

To assist us in improving the quality of our services, the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers through 
its professional activities seeks to (a) point out ways we can handle 
our complex responsibilities in our own institutions more efficiently, 
(b) stimulate the professional growth of our membership by pro- 
viding opportunities to work on worthwhile projects at the regional 
and national level, and (c) make a contribution to higher education in 
America by working with the national organizations, foundations, and 
government agencies interested in the American college scene. The 
registrar and admissions officer has gained a great deal of stature in 
recent years by the AACRAO projects that have been completed and 
published. 

The professional activities of the Association are carried on through 
the various committees listed in your convention program. Most of 
these committees will continue to work during 1958-59 and all of the 
membership is encouraged to volunteer to work in at least one of the 
areas listed at either the regional or the national level. 

It is planned for the next few years to increase emphasis on projects 
of a research nature, and a new Committee on Research and Service 
has been organized. This committee will develop research projects 
our Association is uniquely qualified to do. In co-operation with 
other organizations, government agencies, and foundations engaged 
in work in higher education this committee will plan and carry out 
projects designed to help solve some of the problems facing higher 
education. It is the goal of our activities in the areas of research and 
service to move toward a more active participation by registrars and 
admissions officers in the interpretation of the basic data we have on 
higher education. Too frequently in the past our Association has been 
viewed by other professional groups as essentially a fact-furnishing 
organization. 

Our regional groups and AACRAO do not have unlimited funds 
and we can not employ full-time research workers. If every member 
of the Association who has a real interest in the challenges facing 
higher education will make an extra effort to contribute time and 
work beyond that required by his own position, the Association can 
carry to completion some projects that will help us professionally and 
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will help the entire cause we serve. Thus the professional activities 
of AACRAO are essentially your responsibility. If properly supported 
by our time and effort we can be assured of professional growth, both 
individually and as a national organization. 
Respectfully submitted, 
TED McCARREL 


III. REPORT OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 


Regional Associations. We continue, as last year, to have 29 Re- 
gional Associations. The Upper Midwest Regional Association is 
considering the possibility of including additional neighboring states 
in its Association. The states of Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, and 
possibly others, are studying the problem of forming a multiple-state 
regional association. Puerto Rico is considering the formation of a 
Regional Association. 

During the past year AACRAO has sent members of the Executive 
Committee as speakers, and paid their expenses, to sixteen regional 
association meetings. 

Membership Promotion. During the past year we have approved 
25 new institutional members and 32 new associate members. Our 
current membership stands at 1,586. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLYDE VROMAN 


IV. REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Your Secretary wishes to report that she has attended all meetings 
of the Association and all meetings of the Executive Committee dur- 
ing her three-year term of office. She has performed to the best of her 
ability the duties assigned to her. Most important among these duties 
are the following: 

1. Complete and detailed records have been kept of all meetings of 
the Executive Committee. These have been bound annually, together 
with supporting documents. A typewritten index has been bound with 
each volume. Copies of this index have been furnished to the Presi- 
dent, the President-Elect, and the Treasurer. 

2. A cumulative index of Executive Committee minutes, beginning 
in 1955-56, has been kept in loose-leaf form. 

3. A total of 879 publications was distributed during the three-year 
period and 239 additional requests were referred to editors of various 
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publications. In the interest of public relations, a personal letter of 
acknowledgment has been written to each person requesting publica- 
tions or other services. An indication of the increasing scope of 
AACRAO influence is seen in the following figures: 


1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 Total 


Publications distributed 256 305 318 879 
Requests referred to editors 108 35 96 239 
Letters written concerning publications 76 85 168 329 
Letters concerning other services 30 45 63 138 


4. No attempt has been made to itemize letters exchanged with 
colleagues sharing the work of the Association. These, however, have 
been numerous. 

5. With the co-operation of members of the Committee on Honor- 
ary Membership, lists of persons elected to honorary membership in 
the regional associations have been compiled for publication each year 
in the Spring issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY; suggestions for 
honorary membership in AACRAO have been submitted to the Exec- 
utive Committee for consideration; and arrangements have been made 
for citations and certificates for those elected to honorary membership. 
Significant events in the history of the Association were mentioned in 
reports for 1955-56 and 1956-57. 

Your Secretary has taken special pride in recording during the past 
year the following milestones in the growth of our organization: 

1. A grant of $12,000 from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the 
Advancement of Education for assistance in publishing our studies 
on the evaluation of foreign student credentials. 

2. Publication of the Manual for Studies of Space Utilization in 
Colleges and Universities, bringing to a total of sixteen the publica- 
tions by this Association. In addition, there have been published dur- 
ing the past year two studies in which AACRAO had a significant 
part: A Guide to the Admission and Placement of Foreign Students, 
published by the Institute of International Education, and A Study of 
College Student Retention and Withdrawal, published by the United 
States Office of Education. 

3. Recognition of AACRAO by the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment as an organization operated exclusively for educational purposes 
and therefore entitled to tax exemption. 

Your Secretary is most appreciative of the opportunity to have had 
a part in the work of AACRAO during these exciting and significant 
years in the development of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FLORENCE N. BRADY 
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V. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


1. The results of voting for a Committee on Nominations and 
Elections for 1958-59 were as follows: 

John M. Rhoads, Temple University (2 year term) 

Katherine Hilliker, Boston University (2 year term) 

Leonard G. Nystrom, Southern Methodist University (1 year term) 

True E. Pettengill, University of Minnesota (1 year term) 

C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State University (1 year term) 


2. To replace vacancies which have occurred on our Executive Com- 
mittee, we wish to place in nomination the following: 


Member-at-Large—for a two-year term, replacing Robert Hewes, 
True E. Pettengill, University of Minnesota. 

Vice-President in Charge of Regional Associations and Member- 
ship Promotion—teplacing Clyde Vroman, James K. Hitt, University 
of Kansas. 

Secretary—treplacing Florence Brady, Hattie Jarmon, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Member-at-Large—treplacing William F. Adams, B. Hopkins 
Moses, Yale University. 

President-Elect—teplacing Herman Spindt, William F. Adams, 
University of Alabama. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARJORIE M. CUTLER 
IRENE DAvIs 
JOHN E. FELLows 
EDWARD G. GROESBECK 
CHARLES E. HARRELL 
RONALD B. THOMPSON 
R. F. THOMASON, Chairman 

The report of the Committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 

True E. Pettengill declined to serve on the Committee on Nomi- 
nations because of his election to the Executive Committee. Conse- 
quently the first alternate, J. Everett Long, became a member of the 
Nominating Committee. 


VI. REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


ESTIMATED INCOME 


1957-58 $30,870.00 
1958-59 $37,000.00 
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BUDGET 
1957-58 1958-59 
i I i 5 6590004 eR Ra ER NUREO RES $ 5,000.00 $ 6,000.00 
pe eer ree ee 1,000.00 1,500.00 
OO oevec axa ihavtee oleae sai evn her sreve eee Ree ae lane Nae meee 8,000.00 9,000.00 
RO RA MRM at Wie ear eres Sik breil e oi SLI orale eet oT ee 2,300.00 3,300.00 
Evalnationvand Standards... 2cccunoderngewes eencnewowns 500.00 500.00 
I I ok 6 od a ko ch cewesdsavesvcuavceusen 2,200.00 2,200.00 
ConatstatiOrn Ghd BYE EAWe ms 6. ooeic:s 00510 csrelesie tw eosecwses 100.00 
Professional Activities Committee: .............0.0ee0ee 13,200.00 14,500.00 
Admissions—Policy and Procedures ..............0005 100.00 
Co-operation with Government Agencies ............. 500.00 
CaN ee 5 bac sail Sie tivaherainig arena wala Oe Wate amone 500.00 
irre lenetite “BEG 508 5. rn wera d ea ev PN SOLER 
Br TN GI oo sk ceeds neuwedeuaeenes 600.00 
DEE vei tnccevetecaveneanece sews hort thanues 250.00 
High School-College Relations ...........-cecccceces 1,500.00 
04 656 65s seach week eamkoeene 500.00 
ee ili a sia a en oe Duh en OER ES REED 500.00 
Ue NEL AEOUSR orc sot cites ors) r i rarcieticn Marie aw ee ate 250.00 
OCC ETE TERETE TCT Tee re 1,500.00 
Retention and Withdrawal ..........cccccsccsecccces 250.00 
NRG IOUS OID eiare dt erie ows ao cee a eum ea eae 600.00 
Se IND: vid xwanweeseeiionsacveaveceuas 600.00 
ee py mre ee en 5,000.00 
PEACORIOMOY 5c. 5 cies. cc 0.6... edie ore NG eee OU ee 50.00 
CI. 4 i kx054 8h 540s 500.00 
Otto sc cisc news vce Soran ee edad e me aa ee $32,800.00 $37,000.00 


Note: The appropriation for the Committee on Professional Activities has been 
set up for next year as a lump sum, to be allocated to the sub-committees as their 
needs and activities develop. 


This budget was adopted by vote of the Meeting. 


VII. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Part I 


We, the members of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers, in session at the forty-fourth annual 
meeting at the Netherland Hilton Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 
25, 1958, express our recognition of the fine and efficient services 
which the following institutions and persons have rendered to the 
Association during the year: 

To President Armstrong, the members of the Executive Committee, 
and to all who served so faithfully on the various committees, we 
wish to express our recognition of and appreciation for all the fine 
work and the achievements during the year. We note distinct accom- 
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plishments which give prestige and status to our profession and which 
contribute much to the development of higher education. 

To the University of Cincinnati, Xavier University, Villa Ma- 
donna College, Our Lady of Cincinnati College, College of Mount 
Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Miami University, and the Ohio Mechanics 
Institute and to the presidents of these schools, we express our hearty 
appreciation for arranging for their staff members to contribute so 
much of their time and talents to making and executing the arrange- 
ments for this meeting. The smoothness and efficiency with which all 
phases have operated are credits to them and to their institutions. 

To Ray Fellinger of Xavier University and Garland Parker of the 
University of Cincinnati and to all their committee chairmen and staff 
members, we extend our most enthusiastic commendation and thanks 
for the splendid arrangements for the meeting so effectively planned 
and executed. 

For their splendid contribution to the meeting in organizing and 
inspiring the Luncheon Clinic, the Section Meetings and Workshops, 
and the Question Box series, which have meant so much to us, we 
give our hearty thanks to Hattie Jarmon of Columbia University, C. 
O. Williams of Pennsylvania State University, Otis Milam of Fair- 
mont State Teachers College, Donn Hayes of Boston University, Clar- 
ice Slusher of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and B. F. D. Runk of 
the University of Virginia. Also to all the section leaders in these 
meetings, we are grateful. 

For their splendid and inspiring contributions, we say thanks to 
the following persons who spoke or otherwise participated signifi- 
cantly in our programs: 

Dr. Walter C. Langsam, President, University of Cincinnati 

Dr. Raymond Walters, President Emeritus, University of Cin- 
cinnati 

Rev. Anthony H. Deye, Academic Dean, Villa Madonna College 

Very Rev. Paul L. O’Connor, S.J., President of Xavier University 

Dr. Robert W. Bishop, Dean of Men, University of Cincinnati 

Dr. Arthur S. Adams, President, American Council on Education 

Dean Knowles A. Ryerson, College of Agriculture, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Mrs. William H. Shideler, Oxford, Ohio 

Dr. Algo D. Henderson, Professor of Higher Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 
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Dr. John Mayor, Director of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 

To all who planned and managed the boat trip and the reception on 
Monday and to those who arranged the bus tour and the dinner on 
Tuesday, we express our delight and pleasure. Especially do we wish 
to commend the University of Cincinnati for the excellent meal so 
well prepared and served. 

The performances of the University of Cincinnati Concert Bands— 
Clarinet Choir under the direction of Dr. Hornyak and that of the 
University of Cincinnati Glee Club under the direction of Dr. Gar- 
rison were delightful and refreshing. Many enthusiastic comments 
have been heard. 

For the excellent banquet we say thanks to the Committee under 
the chairmanship of Hazel Selby. For their fine contributions to the 
program, we are grateful to Richard Keefe, of St. Louis University; 
Rev. T. J. Wehling, Pastor of the Mount Auburn Baptist Church, 
Cincinnati; to the Xavier University Clef Club under the direction of 
Franklin Bens; and to Professor Walter E. Havighurst of Miami Uni- 
versity for his informative and interesting address. 

To the City of Cincinnati for the cordial welcome we received as 
expressed by Vice Mayor William Cody Kelly on behalf of Mayor 
Donald D. Clancy. 

To the news outlets in Cincinnati—press, radio, and television— 
we are appreciative for the fine and extended coverage of the events 
of the meeting. We recognize that Mrs. Joyce Agnew, Assistant 
Director of Public Relations at the University of Cincinnati, and her 
staff are largely responsible for this. For a fine job well done, they are 
to be commended. 

For the faithful work of Robert Mahn of Ohio University and his 
staff on the Conference News, we express our gratitude. Likewise, to 
Philip Buchanan, his committee and his staff, we are appreciative for 
doing a prodigious amount of work so well and so cheerfully. 

To the staff provided by the Convention Bureau of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Cincinnati, we are deeply appreciative for the fine 
and efficient service in registering the delegates. 

To the management and staff of the Netherland Hilton Hotel, we 
express our commendation of and appreciation for the excellent and 
efficient services rendered to us. 
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Part II 


WHEREAS, The character of any organization is but the reflection of the 
men and women who give to it unselfishly of themselves and their en- 
ergies ; and 

WHEREAS, Our Association since its last meeting has been deprived of 
the fellowship and counsel of four of our devoted, honored, and beloved 
members who have served the Association so well; 

Be it Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers in convention assembled formally acknowledge 
the invaluable contributions made to this Association and to the profession, 
and indicate our everlasting indebtedness in the form of this memorial to 
these wise men: 

Kenneth P. R. Neville, Registrar Emeritus, University of Western 
Ontario 

Clarence E. Dammon, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Purdue 
University 

Frank H. Hagemeyer, Registrar, Teachers College, Columbia University 

W. L. Mayer, Retired Director of Registration, The State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering of the University of North Carolina 


Part III 


WHEREAS, AACRAO as an organization has brought to the attention of 
organizations, agencies, and individuals the ever increasing pressure to be 
exerted upon the colleges and universities of the United States by the 
“Rising Tide” of students seeking college education; and 

WHEREAS, We have become increasingly cognizant of the rising costs of 
college education, which may make educational opportunities at the college 
level unavailable to many extremely capable students; and 

WHEREAS, We as officers of universities and colleges charged with the 
selection, admission, and registration of students, are aware that in many 
instances the very capable student is unable to attend college, or the college 
of his choice, because of the lack of adequate finances ; 

Be it Therefore Resolved, That AACRAO go on record as approving 
the principles of Federal Scholarships for college students to be awarded, 
regulated, and administered in accordance with policies determined within 
the several states which elect to participate in the program. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. WooDsON CANADA 
HERMAN J. SHEFFIELD 
HENRY STROHECKER 
JOHN M. HOuUCHENS, Chairman 
The report of the Committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 
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VIII. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 
AND BYLAWS 


At the meeting of the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws on 
Monday, the following suggestion for revision of Article VI of the 
Bylaws was made. Under Section 2, it now reads: ““The Committee on 
Nominations and Elections. The Committee on Nominations and Elec- 
tions shall consist of 7 members, to be elected as follows:’”—and the 
proposal was to add to that number and make it read as follows: “The 
Committee on Nominations and Elections shall consist of 7 members 
and 2 alternates.” 

Then, in the paragraph following, the first five lines describe the 
procedure for the first year after the adoption of the proposal and 
rotation of terms, and I think it might be all right if I just read the 
new wording. The paragraph following Section 2, the description, 
would now read as follows: This is the proposal: “The slate will 
consist of 10 nominees. Each voter will vote for the 5 nominees of 
his choice. The two with the highest number of votes will be elected 
for a two-year term and the next three for a one-year term,” and this 
is the additional phrase proposed, “‘and the next two highest will be 
elected as alternates.’’ The remainder is the same. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES H. DEAN 

HATTIE JARMON 

EUGENE R. MITTINGER 

KATHRYN McCraw 

WILLIAM BRINKLEY 

WARREN P. CLEMENT, Chairman 
The report of the Committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 


IX. THE NEW HONORARY MEMBERS 


Roy M. CARSON 


Roy M. Carson, Registrar at Colorado State College in Greeley, will have com- 
pleted 39 years of service to that institution when he retires in September, 1958. 
These 39 years represent a lifetime of devotion to his college and to the thousands 
of students who have passed through its halls; these years reflect service beyond the 
call of duty to regional and national professional organizations; these years include 
exemplary work in community and church affairs. In short, Roy Carson, Registrar, is 
an inspiration to all who would work in his profession. 

As illustrations of the multitude of highlights in his career, let us focus the spot- 
light on just a few benchmarks in his professional life. In 1927, Registrar Carson 
was instrumental in founding the Colorado-Wyoming Association of Collegiate 
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Registrars and Admissions Officers, which had its first meeting on his campus. From 
1925 to 1938, he helped shape the policies of the Rocky Mountain Athletic Con- 
ference. In 1940, his research on adequate student records and transcripts was 
presented to AACRAO and formed the foundation for the present status of this 
important work. His writings which appeared in professional journals at the end of 
World War II were among the first to clarify the impact of the veterans on the 
level of higher education. 

Throughout his many years as an educational statesman, a wise counselor of youth, 
and a friend to his fellow man, Roy Carson has been blessed with a mate who has 
been a bulwark to him in all his undertakings. To Mrs. Carson and to Roy we say 
“thanks” for showing us the ways of an abundant life. We pray that the Almighty 
will continue to bless this couple, their four children and eleven grandchildren, so 
that their cup shall run over and so that goodness and mercy shall follow them all 
the days of their life. 


CLARA HANKEY KOENIG 


Clara Hankey Koenig, born in St. Paul, Minnesota, recipient of a Bachelor of Arts 
degree from the University of Minnesota, member of the Minnesota Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa and secretary of that society for many years, evaluator of credentials at 
the University of Minnesota since 1914, friend and counselor to students seeking 
admission with advanced standing, especially those from foreign countries; able con- 
sultant in the United States Office of Education on three different occasions, aiding 
in the evaluation of foreign credentials; frequent participant on AACRAO panels; 
author of various monographs on foreign credential evaluation; past president of the 
Upper Midwest Regional Association; friend and colleague: 

Because your achievements have added in ways that are fundamental to the 
understanding of foreign credentials and thereby have aided the entire membership 
of our organization in this difficult and exacting area of our profession, the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, upon the recommenda- 
tion of its Executive Committee, confers upon you, Clara Hankey Koenig, the status 
of Honorary Member, with all the rights and privileges pertaining thereto. 


ALBERT FRANK SCRIBNER 


The annals of AACRAO are filled with the names of men and women who have 
given it deep devotion and extraordinary service. But no one of them all has meant 
more to the Association, or brought more devoted service to it, than Albert Frank 
Scribner. 

Al received the A.B. degree in 1925 from Valparaiso University, where he has 
been Registrar ever since. In 1931-32, he held a feilowship for Registrars at the 
University of Kentucky, where he earned his M.A. under Ezra L Gillis. For more 
than 25 years he has successfully performed the impressive feat of serving Val- 
paraiso as both Registrar and Business Manager. In addition, he has served the 
Lutheran Church as an educational consultant. He was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Laws honoris causa by the Concordia Teachers College of Seward, 
Nebraska, in recognition of his service to the church and to higher education. 

His present title at Valparaiso is Vice President—Finance, and Registrar. He is 
shortly to relinquish the latter to devote full time to the financial affairs of his 
university. 

If these manifold responsibilities at Valparaiso suggest boundless energy and 
outstanding ability, that suggestion is fully borne out by his long record of service 
to AACRAO. He served as an Associate Editor of the Journal from 1932 to 1936. 
From 1944 to 1947 he was Chairman of the Committee on Regional Associations. 
From 1947 to 1953 he served two terms as the Association’s Treasurer. He was First 
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Vice-President in 1953-1954, and President in 1954-1955. After the completion of 
his term of office, he guided to successful completion the Manual on Studies of Space 
Utilization. 

Behind this record of devoted service is a warm outgoing personality. Scrib has a 
capacity for deep and abiding friendship. He is sincere and loyal, and inspires 
sincere and loyal friendship in return. His ready humor, his solid integrity, his 
sympathy and genuineness, have marked him for leadership. As he goes out of his 
work as Registrar into his other field of business and finance, AACRAO honors 
herself in honoring him by electing him to Honorary Membership. 


RONALD B. THOMPSON 


Ronald B. Thompson is one of those fortunate persons who by personal merit, 
hard work, and professional competence achieve long and successful careers early 
enough in life to have other careers of service at higher levels in the echelon of 
university administrators. In July, 1957, after serving for 13 years as the Ohio 
State University registrar, Dr. Thompson was appointed Executive Dean for Special 
Services and became one of the top administrative officers in his University. 

Born in Chambersburg, Illinois, Dean Thompson was educated in Nebraska and 
received his bachelor of arts degree from Hastings College in 1929. The University 
of Nebraska granted him the master of arts degree in 1933 and the doctor of philoso- 
phy in 1939. He became a member of the faculty of the University of Utah in 1936 
and served as its registrar from 1940 to 1944, leaving at that time to serve the Ohio 
State University. 

For over 20 years, Dean Thompson has been a tireless worker and a dedicated 
leader in the affairs of AACRAO, serving as its Vice-President in 1952-1953 and as 
its President in 1953-1954. During this period of his leadership, AACRAO made 
some of its most outstanding contributions to American education. His personal 
ability and professional contributions are well reflected in his pioneering studies of 
population trends which culminated in the two nationally-known publications, 
College Age Population Trends and The Impending Tidal Wave of Students. He 
currently is a member of AACRAO’s Committee on Enrollment Trends and Space 
Utilization. 

Dean Ronald S. Thompson, in granting you this honorary membership, the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers wishes 
formally to express to you its deep sense of appreciation for your outstanding 
services and leadership over many years. We hope your new career will still permit 
us to call upon you occasionally for advice and assistance. We extend to you our 
deep affection and best wishes for a happy and successful career in your new work. 
As we face the problems of these trying years ahead, we shall be strengthened by 
the knowledge that your interest in the success and welfare of this Association will 
always remain high. 


G. E. METZ 


G. E. Metz, B.S., Clemson Agricultural College, and M.A., University of North 
Carolina, assumed the position of Assistant to the President and Secretary to the 
Board of Trustees of Clemson Agricultural College in July, 1955. 

During the period 1929 to 1935, Gus Metz divided his time between teaching, 
studying, and “‘registraring.” He was Assistant Registrar and Instructor of Mathe- 
matics from 1929 to 1931, Acting Registrar in 1932-1933, and Assistant Registrar 
and Instructor in Economics from 1933 to 1935. He pursued graduate work in the 
Administration of Higher Education at Ohio State University, Columbia University, 
and the University of Chicago. 
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He became Registrar in 1935, and during his twenty-year term his activities ex- 
tended beyond the campus of his alma mater. The South Carolina Association of 
Registrars and Admissions Officers benefited by his dedicated participation in Asso- 
ciation activities. Despite his present pressing assignments, he is always in attendance 
at each annual meeting of the Southern Association of Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. Through his many activities in the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, which include serving as Secretary for the 
period 1946-1949, Gus Metz has left an indelible example of the registrar as a 
person highly motivated for high educational purposes. 

G. E. Metz, the entire membership of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers salutes you. By the sanction of our Executive 
Committee, AACRAO honors itself by honoring you with an Honorary Member- 
ship awarded to you on this happy occasion. 


WALTER HUMPHREYS 


When Walter Humphreys retired from the position of Registrar at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1922, our Association was much more casual than 
it is now about recognizing meritorious service, and no official notice was taken of 
his retirement, even though he was one of the founders of AACRAO and was host 
to its second meeting, held in Boston in 1911. 

Mr. Humphreys was graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1897 and joined its staff two years later as Assistant to the Secretary of the Faculty. 
He became Registrar in 1902 and held that position for 20 years until his retire- 
ment, serving also during much of this time as Instructor and, later, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering. In 1923 he became a Term Member of the M.I.T. 
Corporation and since 1929 he has been Secretary and a Life Member of that body. 
In this capacity, he has signed and still signs all diplomas issued by the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. For 30 years he was Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers. At present he is a Trustee of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. In August, 1910, Mr. Humphreys was one of 15 registrars who held 
the initial meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. Now, the 
Association has grown more than a hundred fold, but the foundation laid by that 
small group in Detroit has supported the structure of the powerful Association 
which tonight pays this honor to one of its founders. Mr. Humphreys was Presi- 
dent of the Association in 1916. We take pride and satisfaction in this belated but 
sincere tribute to one of our early leaders, and make him in name what he has 
always been in fact: an Honorary Member of AACRAO. 


REGISTRATION OF MEETINGS 


1910-1958 
Registra- 
tions Year Place President 

24 1910 Detroit A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 

30 1911 Boston *A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 

38 1912 Chicago *A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 

23 1913 Salt Lake City *J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 

46 1914 Richmond E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 

55 1915 Ann Arbor *G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 

69 1916 New York Walter Humphries, Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of Technology 
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66 1917 Lexington 
106 1919 Chicago 
107 1920 Washington 
118 1922 St. Louis 
160 1924 Chicago 
105 1925 Boulder 
155 1926 Minneapolis 
214 1927 Atlanta 
253 1928 Cleveland 
119 1929 Seattle 
250 1930 Memphis 
252 1931 Buffalo 
282 1932 Chicago 
266 1933 Chicago 
219 1934 Cincinnati 
245 1935 Raleigh 
309 1936 Detroit 
285 1937 Kansas City 
334 1938 New Orleans 
442 1939 New York 
325 1940 St. Louis 
404 1941 Chicago 
316 1942 Chicago 
381 1944 Chicago 
285 1946 Atlanta 
380 1947 Denver 
622 1948 Philadelphia 
586 1949 Columbus 
419 1950 San Francisco 
348 1951 Houston 
702 1952 Washington 
588 1953 Minneapolis 
651 1954 St. Louis 
764 1955 Boston 
846 1956 Detroit 
694 1957 Denver 
795 1958 Cincinnati 


* Deceased. 


*F, A. Dickey, Columbia University 

*A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

Ezra L Gillis, University of Kentucky 

*A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 

J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 

*T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 

G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 

*R. M. West, University of Minnesota 

Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 

C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 

*E. J. Grant, Columbia University 

J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 

R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 

J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

*F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 

*K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 

*Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

*J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 

Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 

William S. Hoffman, The Pennsylvania 
State College 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

A. H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 

*J. R. Robinson, George Peabody Col- 
lege 

Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago 

S. Woodson Canada, University of Mis- 
souri 

Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher College 

R. Fred Thomason, University of Ten- 
nessee 

R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyo- 
ming 

Elwood C. Kastner, New York Univer- 
sity 

John E. Fellows, University of Okla- 
homa 

Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 

Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

Albert F. Scribner, Valparaiso University 

John M. Rhoads, Temple University 

W. C. Smyser, Miami University 

Roy Armstrong, University of North 
Carolina 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1914-1958 


No. of No. of 
Year Members Year Members 
1914 62 1938 756 
1915 100 1939 784 
1916 223 1940 790 
1917 140 1941 802 
1919 177 1942 823 
1920 194 1943 814 
1922 210 1944 874 
1924 299 1945 969 
1925 331 1946 1054 
1926 384 1947 1200 
1927 504 1948 1181 
1928 622 1949 1245 
1929 696 1950 1380 
1930 749 1951 1438 
1931 754 1952 1483 
1932 720 1953 1452 
1933 705 1954 1537 
1934 671 1955 1598 
1935 671 1956 1522 
1936 699 1957 1528 
1937 722 1958 1586 


45TH ANNUAL MEETING 


The 45th Annual Meeting of AACRAO will be held April 21-24, 
1959 in the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Maurice 
J. Murphy, General Chairman of Local Arrangements, cordially in- 
vites all members to attend. 

In 1960, the meeting will be held in Los Angeles, California; in 
1961, in Miami Beach, Florida; and in 1962, in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 











In the Journals 


E, T. 


PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING AND SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 


A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEMS AND POLICIES COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Propositions that need public understanding 


1. Most Americans now realize that our leadership, and indeed our 
national survival, is being challenged as never before in history. Most 
Americans must be brought to realize that the survival and well-being of 
this nation depend no less upon the strength of our educational system 
than upon the strength of our military establishment. 

2. Educational institutions in a democracy are properly expected to meet 
the fundamental needs of society. If they are subject to passing whims and 
fancies, schools and colleges cannot perform this function. Responsible 
citizens share with educators a moral obligation to insist upon wise and 
careful planning to meet fundamental needs and to protect our educational 
institutions from hysterical demands and panicky reactions. 

3. Critical analysis of our educational system is certainly in order, but 
mistaken efforts to place blame through name-calling and fault-finding 
should not be permitted to obscure the fact that our schools, colleges, and 
universities are seldom much better or worse than their respective publics 
want them to be. The best of our institutions certainly rise above common 
levels of aspiration, yet the vast majority simply mirror the values most 
commonly held. If American education is to undergo a general improve- 
ment, the people at large must place a higher value upon intellectual 
achievement and must be prepared to uphold higher levels of educational 
performance. 

4, Lip service to the value of education is not enough. The critical need 
is for material support. The American people can afford to spend more on 
education. Doing this, however, will necessitate assigning a much higher 
priority to the importance of teaching and research as crucial forms of enter- 
prise in a dynamic society. There must be a willingness to practice self-denial 
in paying higher taxes and in making heavier voluntary contributions to pro- 
vide greater material support for education. 

5. The time factor is extremely important, and basic issues must be 
faced now. Nothing less than a massive national effort, launched im- 
mediately, will do. Local support and control will remain the best safe- 
guards and guarantors of excellence for our diverse educational system. 
They can and should be preserved, but bickering over forms and sources of 
financial support necessary to meet the present emergency can be disastrous. 
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Positive and immediate action on all levels—federal, state, local, and 
voluntary—is the first imperative. 

6. Economic inflation has already levied a heavier toll on educational 
institutions than on most other forms of enterprise. Still further inflation 
would be a more serious threat. If this possible consequence of vastly in- 
creased governmental expenditures for education is to be avoided, invest- 
ment in our schools, colleges, and universities must take precedence over 
existing expenditures which are of less importance to our national security. 

7. The total economic resources available for higher education, what- 
ever they may be, will necessarily exist in limited amounts. One demand 
upon those resources is to raise the general level of performance in all 
schools and colleges. If this is allowed to be the only call, however, a 
tragic mistake will be made. A second, and vital, call upon our economic 
resources is to strengthen our leadership in all important fields and to add 
to our best existing institutions the appreciable support needed to meet the 
demands for the highest order of quality. Statesmanship must see to it that 
adequate support for the attainment of both goals is provided. 

8. A genius of American education has been its unity through diversity. 
This diversity should be preserved, with strengthening all along the line 
and greater stress on the importance of quality everywhere. In short, all 
our human resources must be vastly strengthened through the medium of 
improved education. 


Propositions that need public support 


1. The magnitude of the job to be done can hardly be exaggerated. We 
are not spending nearly enough on education. Modest measures will not do 
the job. In colleges and universities alone, the number of qualified students 
will be doubled by 1970, and a doubling of expenditures will not even 
perpetuate present inadequate quality levels. To do the job effectively, the 
following order of priorities should be observed: 


@ Salaries for teachers, scholars, and scientists should on the average be at least 


doubled; 
@ Existing institutions should be maintained more adequately and some of them 


greatly strengthened ; 

@ Support for the establishment of new institutions will be necessary, but should 
not be supplied at the expense of existing institutions; 

®@ Scholarship programs should stress quality rather than quantity, graduate as 
well as undergraduate study, and should be accompanied by a parallel system 
of grants to the institutions in which scholarship holders enroll. 


2. Although federal support for educational activities already exists in 
many forms, excessive reliance upon it may weaken other sources of initia- 
tive. However this may be, we are in a national emergency, and prompt 
action of unprecedented magnitude is urgent. The truth seems to be that 
the Federal Government is the only agency which can act with sufficient 
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speed and on a scale large enough to enable schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities to accomplish their tasks. Action by the Federal Government need 
not, and should not, extend federal controls over education. Further, as a 
partial attack on a problem of such great size, it need not weaken initiative 
and action at the state, local, and voluntary levels. Federal support should 
be considered only as a necessary supplement to action by state and local 
entities, corporations, alumni, parents, churches, foundations, and philan- 
thropic individuals. The initiative and interest of these agencies and indi- 
viduals are the greatest asset of American education ; they must now be exer- 
cised to an extent never before demonstrated. 

3. Greatly increased amounts of money must be allocated to funda- 
mental research and other forms of creative and scholarly activity. These 
can be carried on more effectively in our colleges and universities than 
anywhere else, because in the academic environment the creativity of central 
figures is reproduced by students who have worked with them. 

4. If American education is to continue to serve the best interests of the 
nation, drastic measures to increase the supply of highly trained persons 
are required in many areas other than physical science and engineering. 
The need for teachers at all levels and in all fields is a compelling illustra- 
tion. Continued progress in the humanities, the arts, and the social sciences, 
as well as in science and technology, is highly essential to our national 
survival and well-being. 

5. Totalitarian methods are not necessary to counter the threats of a 
totalitarian power. These threats can be countered and overcome by our 
own American strengths, strengths which in education include academic 
freedom for teachers, scholars, and scientists; freedom of mobility and 
choice of programs of study and vocations by college students; diversity of 
programs, forms of control, and philosophies among institutions. These 
qualities of American education must receive continuous, vigilant support. 

The actions called for cannot be postponed. The priorities must be 
established immediately. Should we fail to do these things, the deferred 
costs will be too staggering to be met in time. If the nation is to survive 
and prosper, we must start making the basic provisions now. 


PROBLEMS AND POLICIES COMMITTEE 
February 1, 1958 


William S. Carlson, President (on leave), State University of New York 

Harry D. Gideonse, President, Brooklyn College 

Margaret L, Habein, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Wichita 

Clark Kerr, Chancellor, University of California (Berkeley) 

Douglas M. Knight, President, Lawrence College 

J. W. Maucker, President, Iowa State Teachers College 

Joseph C. McLain, Principal, Mamaroneck (New York) Senior High School 

Leland L. Medsker, Consultant, Research Project in Higher Education, University 
of California (Berkeley) 
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Nathan M. Pusey, President, Harvard University 
Robert J. Slavin, O. P., President, Providence College 
Logan Wilson, President, University of Texas 


MEMBERS EX OFFICIO 


Lawrence A. Kimpton, Chancellor, University of Chicago; Chairman of the 


Council 
Arthur S§. Adams, President of the Council 





Additional copies of this statement are available without charge from the 
Publications Division, American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


In Antioch Notes for March, 1958, Antioch’s President, Samuel B. 
Gould, stresses the importance of “Education Before Luxury.’ We will not 
have the educational system we need, says Dr. Gould, unless the American 
people surrender their present philosophy of “business as usual.” The 
people must be willing to make the kind of sacrifice that puts educational 
necessity for their children above personal luxury. If the teacher is to 
receive an equitable salary and if we are to double the number of teachers, 
education will need 3 per cent of the gross national product. This is less 
than we currently spend on any such item as cosmetics, liquor, cigarettes, 
electrical appliances, automobiles, or entertainment. By the time they 
graduate, students owe their colleges hundreds of dollars for the cost of 
their education over and above what they have paid in tuition and these 
hundreds of dollars are coming directly out of the pockets of the faculties 
of these institutions. The teachers make this gift at the sacrifice of what 
we normally consider necessities of life. President Eisenhower's proposals 
for education are disappointing in that they include a federal scholarship 
plan, but do not raise the question of personal responsibility of the 
student or parent by suggesting loans. While the federal and state govern- 
ments can and do provide assistance, it is not the American way to turn 
the responsibility completely over to the government. To maintain the 
present diversity of education and to stop the present personal subsidiza- 
tion of the education of students by the teachers, the people must realize 
the necessity for giving up a few luxuries. 


The February 27, 1958, issue of Higher Education and National Affairs 
quotes from an address given at the conference on “America’s Human 
Resources to Meet the Scientific Challenge” at Yale University by Dr. 
Lee DuBridge, president of the California Institute of Technology. Dr. 
DuBridge reminds us that the educational crisis did not begin with 
Sputnik. It arises because we must educate more people to higher levels 
than any society ever attempted before in order to maintain our political 
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and economic system. As we have struggled with the problem of numbers, 
we have let our intellectual standards slip. We do not correct this by 
copying the Russians. “All we need to do is make sure our educational 
system really aids and encourages its students to use their minds to full 
capacity.” We cannot get a good educational system for practically nothing. 
America cannot afford not to have a first class educational system, and 
unless the private citizen votes a higher school tax and sends twice as 
much to his Alma Mater, Uncle Sam will get into the educational business 
much deeper. 


In the Journal of the American Association of University Women for 
March 1958, Sarah Gibson Blanding, the president of Vassar College, 
answers the question ‘How Can Colleges Attract and Keep First-Rate 
Professors?” Miss Blanding succinctly describes a first-rate professor. She 
then points out that academic freedom is important to such persons. An 
able teacher cares more about the quality of the student body, the library 
facilities, and the adequacy of the laboratories than the external aspect of 
the building or the comfort of his office. Because a faculty member's re- 
sponsibilities extend far beyond the classroom, a teaching load that appears 
reasonable may take fifty or sixty hours of work a week. Satisfactory use of 
junior assistants and mechanical equipment may have to be learned. Clerical 
and stenographic aid should be provided. Leaves of absence with adequate 
pay are essential, and not only for the older faculty members. The time-lag 
between a beginning appointment and a professorship is often discouraging. 
‘‘Never have there been enough teachers of first-rate ability both able and 
willing to ignore pecuniary reward. In the future, there will be fewer... . 
Multiple openings where scholarly interests and research ability are amply 
rewarded now exist outside the academic world.” The purchasing power of 
college teachers has fallen greatly while the opportunities for larger incomes 
in other fields have increased. Adequate pension systems, life and medical 
insurance plans, and college housing are also important. 

“The question is whether higher education will be equal to the tasks 
ahead. This depends in large measure on the ability of the colleges to staff 
their faculties with able teachers and to give these men and women a suit- 
able environment for their work, with a scale of pay commensurate to their 
task of training citizens for leadership in making the difficult decisions 
that surely lie ahead.” 


In answer to the spate of Sputnik-inspired criticism of education in the 
United States, Bryon S. Hollinshead, who has recently returned from a 
five-year stay in Paris, gives his views in ‘Is European Education Better?” 
published in The Educational Record for April 1958. He points out that 
any inferiority in our educational system is to our own ideals rather 
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than to education as it exists elsewhere. We are undertaking to educate a 
much larger proportion of our population than do European countries. 
Dr. Hollinshead tells us that ‘‘. . . we have almost as many students in the 
national honor societies in our high schools, and in Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma 
Xi, and Phi Kappa Phi in our colleges as Europe has in its entire student 
bodies.”” We are attempting not only to educate the leaders, but also to 
have followers who have the ability to understand why the more intelligent 
are saying what they are. Our objectives have been to unite a diverse 
population and to give a chance to everybody by locating talent of various 
kinds, while the European purpose has been to maintain the existing class 
structure. In comparing the interest in specific subjects, Dr. Hollinshead 
points out that Latin is very remote to the American boy while the French 
boy can see the remains of that civilization. Modern languages do not con- 
cern a boy who seldom meets a person who speaks another language as 
they do one who knows he needs other languages to communicate with 
those who live less than fifty miles away. Dr. Hollinshead questions the 
amount of mathematics and science needed by a student of low ability who 
does not plan to go on to college, or by one of high ability who does not 
expect to major in mathematics or science. The student may simply possess 
some loose bricks if he does not go on to more advanced study in these 
subjects and there is good psychological evidence to show that not more 
than 25 per cent of the population have any high degree of ability in the 
abstract thought advanced mathematics requires. The statistics on the num- 
ber of high school students studying algebra have been misinterpreted. It is 
not so alarming to learn that 56 per cent of the high school students of 
1900 studied algebra and only 27 per cent of 1949 when we take into 
account that the percentage of the age group in secondary schools in 1949 
was ten times that of 1900. This means that the percentage of the second- 
ary school age group studying algebra increased by five times. We do need 
to improve our teaching in mathematics and science, but this does not 
mean that all students must study more mathematics and science. The 
European system offers a highly traditional curriculum for the purpose of 
training an elite. If we are to train as many as possible as well as possible, 
then we need all sorts of courses for all sorts of abilities. This is true not 
only in the high schools, but also in the colleges. We need all types of col- 
leges serving many ranges of abilities and interests. Our system does have 
defects and difficulties which result from the generosity of our ideal, but it 
offers an education which relates to the abilities and interests of the in- 
dividual. 


Other systems of education have defects, difficulties, and critics, too. 
The May 8, 1958, issue of Higher Education and National Affairs quotes 
from an article reprinted from the Irish University Review, entitled “Some 
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Thoughts on Our Educational Discontents,” by T. J. McElligott. The Edu- 
cation Minister is under political control and the real authors of educational 
policy are responsible to nobody. For the teachers: salary, public status, 
and opportunity for initiative and advancement are inadequate. The best 
brains and the finest intellects are thus attracted elsewhere. Higher edu- 
cation is denied those without the necessary money qualifications and the 
extent of a boy’s education usually depends on the depths of his father’s 
purse. The schools are inflexible and few teach any subject other than those 
appearing on the list of examination subjects. The environment does not 
develop constructive ability nor the personality of the individual. 


Before we become too satisfied with ourselves, we might look at some of 
the recent articles that define our major defects. ““What Strangles Ameri- 
can Teaching, The Certification Racket” appears in the April 1958 issue of 
The Atlantic. Lydia Stout, who has taught in the public schools of New 
Hampshire and New Jersey and is a faculty wife at the University of 
Florida, charges that “the teacher shortage has been created by and for the 
colleges of education, and the certification requirements are being used to 
operate a closed shop.” The educationists operate a very powerful lobby 
which allows no legislation that would put lay citizens on policy-making 
committees or make it reasonable for graduates of liberal arts colleges to 
meet the requirements to be allowed to teach. “In Florida even a kinder- 
garten teacher must now take more than half of her whole college curricu- 
lum in education courses, and in order to obtain the highest pay and rank 
must have a doctor’s degree.” Life certificates are no longer granted, but 
teachers who are constantly on the job must return for summer classes in 
education on the theory that they have forgotten how to teach. The teacher's 
rank and salary is determined solely by the advanced degrees in education 
held and is not based on merit. Experience in teaching in another state 
counts for nothing at all and an experienced teacher from another state 
must often take more than a solid year of professional education courses 
before she can teach in Florida schools. In order to qualify for a certificate 
of supervision, a person must earn twenty-four to thirty credits in special 
education courses and must hold a master’s degree. This keeps liberal arts 
graduates out of principalships and puts the physical education majors and 
former coaches in. The undesirable working conditions that result further 
discourage the teachers who are interested in scholarship. It has come to be 
taken for granted that the poorest students join the college of education, for 
only they can bear up under the mass of repetitious and meaningless “how” 
or “Mickey Mouse’’ courses. And, too, the poorer student knows that he 
will be paid just as much as the best teachers. Mrs. Stout says that ‘‘the 
most competent of university faculties can boast not more than a half- 
dozen professors who could actually be certified to teach in public schools, 
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and not even Albert Einstein could legally have taught first-grade arithme- 
tic!’ It is hardly necessary to point out that the educationists and the 
organized groups of teachers in Florida are little different from those in 
other states and that they follow the trade-union practices of the NEA. 
Higher salaries for teachers will not help this situation. No matter how 
much money we put into the schools, there will be a downgrading of edu- 
cation at every level “‘as long as all the teachers and administrators . . . 
' must be processed through a system that attracts the least capable people 
and indoctrinates them with an overdose of pedagogy and the myth that 
you need not know a subject in order to teach it.” 


In its May 1958 Bulletin, the Council on Basic Education quotes from a 
speech by Kenneth S. Pitzer, Dean, College of Chemistry, University of 
California at Berkeley, in which he presents a hypothetical case to demon- 
strate the way the credential system may prevent the school officials from 
hiring a good potential teacher. One applicant who has a general second- 
ary credential, has never had a course in physics in high school or college, 
and has spent the last 15 years coaching basketball and teaching physical 
education, could be hired and assigned to teach physics. Another applicant 
who graduated from a good college with a major in physics, has success- 
fully taught physics in the Service in connection with various electronics 
technicians training programs, and has taught physics in one of the good 
private secondary schools in the country, presumably with some advice from 
others as to teaching methods, could not be hired because he cannot obtain 
a credential since he has had no formal courses in education. He could, of 
course, spend another year taking education courses and then be eligible for 
such a position, but it seems unlikely that he would do so when the 
electronics industry is probably dangling very attractive offers before him. 


The March 1, 1958, issue of School and Society, carried an article by 
Lawrence A. Kimpton, Chancellor of the University of Chicago, entitled 
“The University and the High School,” in which he points out that we 
have allowed a part of the university (the college of education) to drift out 
of its proper relationship with other parts and to take over the entire prob- 
lem of the secondary education of our youth. 

John Dewey was one of the most significant philosophers of our time, 
but he has been widely misunderstood and that misunderstanding has 
affected millions of our lives. ‘The essential principles of Dewey's philoso- 
phy are that the learning process occurs within a context of concern and 
challenge, and life takes on values as long as this continues as an active 
process.” When Dewey said that thinking begins with an interest or a con- 
cern, he did not mean that an effort to create interest should be distorted 
into amusing and entertaining the child. For Dewey “thinking begins in 
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maladjustment to the environment and continues as an active, tough, and 
difficult process, whereby we solve the problems that occur within our 
experience. This was misunderstood by certain professional educators .. . 
to mean that the end of the educational process is the adjustment of our 
youngsters to their environment with no particular concern or activity on 
their part. . . . His was really a rigorous mind, believing that the adjust- 
ments we make to the problems arising in our experience occur only 
through hard and active thinking, and if the adjustments are made for us, 
nothing of any educational significance occurs.” Dewey said that value was 
growth and for him growth was a thoroughly disciplined kind of concept 
and not a complete lack of disicipline for youth as it was translated by 
some Progressives. 

When the field of Education came into disrepute at the universities, the 
educators withdrew from the general life of the university, but through 
strong lobbies in the state legislatures set up requirements for the licensing 
of teachers that involved taking their courses and their degrees. They then 
developed their own courses in philosophy, psychology, and methods so 
that the high school was cut off from the main body of the university. Dr. 
Kimpton warns, “the schools of education must become a real part of the 
universities and the universities must begin to relate themselves properly 
and effectively to the work of the schools of education.” The philosophy of 
education must be taught by a member of the department of philosophy. 
The teacher’s training in subject matter must be in the hands of a scholar 
in that field. This does not put the schools of education out of business. 
Curriculum development, tests and testing, the techniques of counseling 
and vocational guidance, and school administration are the business of 
professors of education and are important to the teacher and school adminis- 
trator. The school of education will remain the real link between the 
university and the high school, but the minds of our youth are not to be 
entrusted to a single part of our educational enterprise. It is our responsi- 
bility to see that these minds receive the best that all of American education 
can provide. 


Paul C. Wermuth, of Teachers College of Connecticut, highlights 
“Some Weak Spots in Teaching by Television” in the March 15, 1958, 
issue of School and Society. If education consisted only in the transmission 
of information and the acquisition of knowledge, then TV could replace 
the teacher and the college, too. But any subject in which the development 
of independent thinking and judgment is necessary cannot be effectively 
taught on TV. TV means a complete return to the lecture system with an 
abandonment of the democratic discussion method, but many teachers have 
found the lecture system ineffective. Real education can occur only in a 
small class where the teacher is the stimulator of his students and the 
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students force the teacher to a constant re-examination of his own ideas. 
The controversial will disappear when the classroom is thrown open to 
the public by TV. A teacher-personality is apt to be produced, when the 
truth is that there are many kinds of good teachers who are quite valuable. 
“The better colleges and universities,” says Mr. Wermuth, “have always 
been those which encouraged diversity and variety in their faculty and did 
not attempt to dictate what good teaching was.” If we insist upon a college 
education for everybody, it will cost a great deal of money; and while the 
elimination of human contact with students may save money, it will also do 
away with the essence of a good education, which is: “personal contact 
with a variety of thinking men.” 


In the Rutgers Alumni Monthly for January 1958, George A. Kramer, 
Rutgers’ Director of Admissions, discusses relationships in working with 
the student, the parent of the applicant, the faculty, the alumnus, the ad- 
ministrator, and the secondary school guidance director, so that the results 
of admission decisions are those that are best for the student. The title of 
his article is, appropriately enough, “What Is Best for the Student?” 




















Reported to Us 
M. M. C. 


William C. Pomeroy retired as registrar at the University of California 
at Los Angeles on January 1, 1958. He had served as registrar of that in- 
stitution since 1944. William T. Puckett succeeded him. Dr. Puckett was 
associate professor of mathematics at UCLA prior to his appointment as 
registrar. 


Alfred H. Parrott, who served the North Dakota Agricultural College 
for over 54 years, recently retired. Mr. Parrott was instructor in mathe- 
matics his first year at that institution; 48 years he served as registrar; and 
from 1952 to his retirement in 1957, as executive secretary of the Alumni 
and Former Student Association. He was one of the founders of AACRAO 
and is an honorary member of the association. 


The former registrar of the Chicago-Kent College of Law, Clara A. 
Scheiner, died in December 1957. 


Mary Sutton, registrar of Pacific College since 1940, resigned as registrar 
on February 1, 1958. She has been succeeded by Kenneth M. Williams, 
Dean-Registrar. Pacific College is now George Fox College. 


John Sylvester Smith, Dean of Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona 
Beach, Florida, became Dean at Dillard University, New Orleans 22, 
Louisiana on July 1, 1958. 


Results of an experimental teaching program in Analytical Chemistry 
directed toward “Increasing the Student’s Responsibility for His Own Edu- 
cation” have been released by Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in the fol- 
lowing preliminary report: In the first lecture the students were given a 
schedule for the entire course with assignments by chapters in the text. No 
further breakdown of assignments was made. The entire subject matter 
was presented in a series of eight lectures and two film presentations in the 
first five weeks of the course. The students were subjected to three written 
quizzes during regular intervals. The entire subject matter was presented 
to 67 students in the fall semester and was repeated in unchanged form 
with 56 students in the second semester. Each quiz consisted of two one- 
hour sessions scheduled on successive days. The three quizzes were each 
preceded by three one-hour study sessions in which it was the student's 
responsibility to ask questions which had arisen in his study for the quiz. 
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Attendance at the study sessions was optional. In a way, attendance at the 
quizzes, which required a total of six class periods, was also optional since 
the students were told that the make-up grade for a quiz absence would be 
the examination grade. The course was also integrated with two review 
lectures and a study session preceding the examination. Attendance at about 
one-half of the course was optional with the students. It was reasonable to 
expect that some students might take advantage of such a program to put 
off the day of reckoning until examination time with unfortunate results. 
The expected happened, but not to the extent somewhat anxiously antici- 
pated. Furthermore, some surprises in student reactions were encountered. 

Attendance at the study session was surprisingly good, averaging 73 per 
cent with a low of 62 per cent and a high of 85 per cent. Attendance at 
lectures never fell below 90 per cent and was usually higher. The attend- 
ance at quizzes was poor, with results which are indicated in the table be- 
low. There is a temptation to work out some mechanism to correct this 
situation, but if the course is to serve a useful purpose in developing stu- 
dent responsibility, the student must work out his own mechanism with 
nothing beyond a warning from his professor. 

The final surprise was the total lack of student complaint about the 
method of operating the course even after the final results had been posted. 
The table below summarizes the evidence which serves as a basis for some 
of the statements above: 


Av. No. of Av. No. of 
Grade Number Quiz Absences Study Session Absences 
A 2 0.5 1.0 
B 13 0.6 0.8 
& 22 1.6 ict 
D 21 235 2.0 
F 8 Sek S| 
WwW 1 5.0 5.0 


A qualitative comparison with results from previous classes shows that 
the A’s are a little below the standard, although A’s are always rare in this 
course; B’s, F’s and the W’s are normal; D’s are, however, high at the 
expense of the C’s. A tentative conclusion is that about 10 students suf- 
fered the loss of a grade point through failure to adopt a mature attitude of 


responsibility. 


A far-reaching program in American studies, designed to bring some of 
the most brilliant college students in the free world to Brandeis University 
for one or two years of undergraduate study in the liberal arts and of 
scholarly inquiry into American patterns has been announced by that insti- 


tution. 
The program will seek to bring to Brandeis University undergraduate 
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students from each of fifty nations outside the Iron Curtain. They will be 
housed on campus and will attend classes along with members of the regu- 
lar student body. It is planned to bring to this campus 35 foreign students 
in September 1958, 70 in 1959, and 100 in 1960. The program will be 
established at 100 from that year on. 

Grants of $3,000 will be awarded to each student accepted for the pro- 
gram to defray the costs of transportation, tuition, housing, and other ex- 
penses while in the United States. These subsidies are among the largest 
ever awarded to foreign students for undergraduate study in accredited 
universities and colleges. 

The program, subsidized by a permanent endowment by Lawrence A. 
Wien of New York City and Weston, Connecticut, will begin in September 
1958, and will offer specialized seminars in American studies, United 
States history, sociology. literature, and politics, in addition to the regular 
course work. Brandeis University officials termed this gift ‘‘the equivalent 
of a $7,500,000 endowment fund,” since it would take that sum invested 
conservatively to produce an annual yield of $300,000. 

The students participating in the plan will have their course work and 
seminars augmented by an extensive field studies program. The participants 
will be taken to key points in the country to study the workings of federal, 
state, and municipal government. In addition they will study at first hand 
the operation of mass communications media and its forms of cultural ex- 
pression, and will be exposed to its commercial and industrial operations. 

The students in time will have, as their own, an International Center 
where imaginative construction of lounges, apartments, library, study halls, 
and related facilities will permit them to play host. In this way the foreign 
students will not only learn from their surroundings but also will tend to 
have a cosmopolitan effect on the regular student body. 


For the first time in a decade, the Association of American Universities 
has approved an increase in its membership by the inclusion of a limited 
number of institutions of national prominence with a sound and proven 
record in the fields of scholarship and teaching. 

At the association’s annual meeting, the following four institutions have 
been admitted: Tulane University, Purdue University, Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and Pennsylvania State University. 

The original purpose of the AAU was the consideration of matters of 
common interest relating to graduate study and research. Its initial member- 
ship consisted of 14 universities, and because of its strict requirements, the 
number grew to only 37 in 50 years, of which the last three were added 
in 1949. New members may be admitted on invitation of the executive 
committee, endorsed by three-fourths of the members of the association. 

Since World War II the work of the AAU has been modified. Under 
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the leadership of its president, the association’s various committees initiate 
and sponsor studies in problems of special importance to higher education, 
and from time to time the AAU issues reports dealing with these issues. 

Among the studies the association has undertaken are such subjects as 
academic freedom and the responsibilities of faculty members, the role of 
the graduate school in the modern university, the problem of university 
growth in urban areas, the improvement and development of education 
beyond the high school and the administration of the Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship program to encourage graduate students interested in college 
teaching. 


Thirteen Western states and territories will work together to prepare for 
doubled and tripled college enrollments. The new interstate program of 
advance planning in higher education has been announced by the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education. 

The Commission, an interstate compact organized in 1953, received a 
$224,000 grant from Carnegie Corporation of New York for the project. 
Regional studies, workshops, and conferences are planned on financing 
higher education, obtaining additional college teachers, and making better 
use of existing faculty and buildings. The Carnegie grant will enable the 
Commission to expand its program of assistance to Western states and 


territories. 


A new one-year program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
Teaching will be offered by Wesleyan University (Conn.) beginning in 
September 1958. The program will supplement the existing two-year 
course. The university will offer the two programs to accommodate the dif- 
ferences in the undergraduate background of students wishing to become 
teachers. Both programs are designed for men and women graduates of 
liberal arts colleges who wish to teach in public secondary schools. Fellow- 
ships ranging up to $1,600 are available each year for single students and 
$2,500 for married men with dependents. 

The new one-year program will consist of 30 semester hours, extending 
over one academic year and a summer session. The program has been de- 
signed for flexibility so that a student may take those courses that most 
suitably meet his needs. Both courses will afford the student periods of 
practice teaching in a public school under the guidance of an experienced 
teacher. The two-year program, however, offers a full semester of practical 
experience under a teaching internship program. 

Both courses will lead to the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching but 
those completing the two-year course will be given, in addition, a diploma 


of Further Study. 
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The year-round term of study which replaced the old semester system 
at Columbia University’s College of Physicians and Surgeons has been pro- 
nounced a success by Dean Willard C. Rappleye. The plan, which gives 
students five academic years in four calendar years, is an important segment 
of a continuing program designed by the College to keep pace with a 
changing philosophy of medical education. 

Under the year-round study plan, third-year students register immediately 
upon completion of their second year. In effect, the student remains in 
constant attendance from the beginning of his second year until graduation, 
except for one month’s vacation each year. The program was initiated 
several years ago without public announcement. 

Dr. Rappleye states that the plan has permitted the more intensive and 
complete study of many problems of medicine and longer student contacts 
with clinic patients and their problems. It has also given the student a real 
sense of responsibility similar to what he will later assume when he goes 
into hospital training or medical practice. It has also allowed him, under 
the system of electives, to set aside periods for research and investigation, 
which are recognized as highly important tools of real education. 

‘Another feature of our present-day educational plan,” Dean Rappleye 
explained, “is to train self-starting, self-directing, and self-propelling stu- 
dents who have a broad cultural background rather than a concentration in 
the sciences and who, under the guidance and supervision of skilled 
teachers, may secute elements of a real education which, at the professional 
level, must always be largely self-education. 

‘In the instruction itself, the emphasis is placed increasingly on the 
longitudinal nature of disease and the changes which occur in the indi- 
vidual throughout his entire life span rather than on the occasional acute 
illness or episode of disability.” 


Law students will have to attend school a total of seven years to receive 
their degrees from the University of Kansas beginning in 1958, one more 
than previously. Dean M. C. Slough of the School of Law said “this change 
is necessary due to the increasing complexity of the law profession and the 
necessity for more prelegal as well as legal training for law students.” 

A recent ruling by the Kansas Supreme Court made seven years of study 
a requirement for entrance to the State Bar Association. A student will now 
have to earn his B.A. degree before entering the School of Law. 

Under the old system, a student was eligible to enter the School of Law 
when he had earned 94 credit hours, the equivalent of senior standing. He 
received his B.A. degree after one year in the School of Law and his law 
degree after two more years. The deadline for taking the bar examination 
under the old system is June 1, 1960. 
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A program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching 
has been established at Tulane university to improve the quality of ele- 
mentary and high school education in the Deep South. The Course of Study 
will require 30 to 36 hours of graduate credit. The new program is based 
on courses of study specially designed for teachers to fit individual stu- 
dents’ needs for (1) competence in the subject matter they will teach; 
(2) professional background for teaching; and (3) broad liberal arts 
background. Each student’s program will be worked out in consultation 
between the student and a committee including representatives of one or 
more departments offering subject matter he will teach, the department of 
education, and the graduate school. 

The program is designed especially for persons who plan careers in 
teaching, who show promise of being outstanding teachers in their areas 
of academic interest, and who will devote their professional lives to the 
improvement of teaching. 

The Master of Arts in Teaching program will provide immediate help 
to experienced teachers who want to improve themselves and their teaching 
competence by taking a master’s degree. It will also provide programs im- 
mediately for young people just out of college who belatedly decide to 
teach and for college-educated adults whose home and business respon- 
sibilities have diminished, allowing them to turn to teaching careers. How- 
ever, the program may do its greatest service to high school graduates who 
decide near the beginning of their college careers to become teachers, where 
the course of study can arrange a well-knit, five-year program for such 


students. 


The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools plans 
to identify and motivate more talented high school students to attend col- 
lege. Supported by a grant of $174,000 from the Carnegie Corporation, 
New York, the program will be launched in the summer of 1958 with 
workshops for high school administrators and counselors at five univer- 
sities. The University of Michigan will be host to the opening workshop 
June 23-27. 

The Carnegie grant stems from previous work by the NCA’s Committee 
on Articulation of High Schools and Colleges. The committee is headed by 
Clyde Vroman, University of Michigan Director of Admissions. 

According to the NCA, at present only about half the country’s top high 
school students benefit from college education. Probably less than 5 per 
cent of the nation’s schools now have programs comparable to those 
planned for development in the project. 

From 50 to 74 schools in the 19 states served by NCA will be selected 
for pilot workshops this summer. 

J. Fred Murphy, chairman of the NCA Commission on Research and 
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Service, which will be responsible for the project, said participating high 
schools will be chosen from those with “high interest” in this type of 
activity. 
Preference will be given to schools willing to: 
1. Send a team made up of an administrator and counselor to workshops 
this summer and next; 
2. Allocate personnel needed to ensure an effective trial of the new 
program ; and 
3. Carry on the pilot program for two years, providing such information 
as may be needed. 
Two hundred scholarships of $50 each will be made available for sub- 
sistence and travel expenses, 100 for participants each summer. 
In addition to the workshop at the University of Michigan others are 
scheduled at: Northwestern University, University of Oklahoma, University 
of Minnesota, and University of Colorado. 


Edward T. Wilcox, Director of Advanced Standing at Harvard College, 
reports some observations on 31 students given sophomore standing in 
September 1957, on the strength of their advanced placement in three or 
more subjects. 

At Harvard the college is divided into two sections: the freshman year, 
with its own residence, obligations, and prohibitions ; and the three upper- 
class years, with theirs. Freshmen live in the Yard; upperclassmen in the 
Houses. Freshmen may not have fields of concentration; upperclassmen 
must. 

New students placed directly into sophomore standing are free to assume 
as many privileges of the upperclassmen as they wish. They may therefore 
elect fields of concentration, move into Houses, graduate in three years, to 
the extent that they desire. In any event, they are free, though not obliged, 
to remain in residence at the College for a fourth year, devoting as much 
time to graduate studies as they choose. As recipients of Advanced Stand- 
ing (Placement), these students received credit for the college-level work 
they completed before they came and were free, though not required, to 
pursue these disciplines further at an advanced level this year. 

One New Sophomore is going on in four fields, mathematics, physics, 
German literature, and English. Four others are taking no courses in the 
departments of their advanced preparation. Their programs include courses 
in economics, government, social relations, and psychology. The most com- 
mon program consists of two (advanced) courses in fields of advanced 
placement and two ventures into new disciplines. 

Thus almost two-thirds of the awards of advanced placement were fol- 
lowed by advanced courses in relevant fields. This ratio of two advanced 
college courses to three advanced school courses for the New Sophomores 
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is almost identical to that percentage (63) of freshmen with one advanced 
school course who elect an advanced course in a relevant field. 

No great differences were found among the aptitude test scores, verbal 
or mathematical, relevant to the subject(s) concerned, of those students 
entering with one unit of advanced placement, with two, or with three. It 
is felt that the advantages of Sophomore Standing can be won by many 
more than this year’s thirty-one. 

In verbal disciplines, the differences in SAT-V scores are minimal. The 
median scores on the one-course and three-course rosters differ, for instance, 
only by three points. In the mathematical disciplines, the differences are 
greater, but not much. Well over half—60 per cent—of the one-course 
students have SAT-M scores greater than those of the lower quarter of the 
New Sophomores. 


University of Massachusetts students will benefit from preferential ad- 
mission and lower tuition next fall at the five other New England state 
universities in specialized programs not now offered at the university, as 
announced by the president of that institution. 

By pooling their resources, the six universities are able to increase the 
number and variety of educational opportunity for all New England resi- 
dents without duplicating high-cost facilities and highly qualified staff in 
each state. The regional plan was developed with the assistance of the New 
England Board of Higher Education. 


The United States National Student Association has received a $25,000 
grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education for a year-long 
program to develop student responsibility in relation to the basic problems 
facing American higher education. Fifteen colleges were chosen as pilot 
campuses in the project, which will seek to focus student attention on 
faculty shortages, the effectiveness of college teaching, and the need for 
more counseling for both high school and college students. 

This program to help meet the demands for improvement and ex- 
pansion of the nation’s system of higher education was developed on the 
basis of recommendation made in the Second Report to the President, pre- 
pared by the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, 
which recently completed an intensive study of America’s educational needs 
and problems in this area. 

The fifteen colleges and universities chosen to conduct pilot projects 
under this program are: American International College, Buffalo State 
Teachers College, Cornell University, De Pauw University, Ferris Institute, 
Mt. Holyoke College, St. Mary’s College, Trinity College, University of 
Minnesota, University of Notre Dame, University of Oklahoma, University 
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of Southern California, University of Washington, and Wayne State Uni- 
versity. 

These fifteen campuses will hold workshops to evaluate the needs and 
potential of their own colleges or universities. Faculty and administration 
will participate in these workshops along with the students. Fifty to 75 
other colleges and universities will participate in the program through 
their local USNSA regional organization. All 358 USNSA member cam- 
puses will receive assistance in developing programs in this area so that, 
by January 1959, it is expected that permanent programs will have been 
planned or already undertaken on approximately 400 college campuses to 
widen the scope and depth of student responsibility in educational planning 
and processes. 


Fifteen educational institutions, including museums and libraries, will 
receive sets of hundreds of color slides depicting the arts of the United 
States, according to an announcement made by Carnegie Corporation. The 
first sets are going as gifts; the philanthropic foundation is also prepared 
to assist other selected institutions to purchase the slides, hitherto un- 
available in such sets. 

The gifts are the culmination of a two-year survey of the visual arts of 
the United States covering 18 categories ranging from painting to architec- 
ture, silver to furniture. A special feature is a collection of varied arts of 
the Indians from New Mexico to Alaska. The art survey committee was un- 
der the chairmanship of Lamar Dodd of the University of Georgia, to 
which Carnegie grants totaling $184,000 were made. In addition, Corpora- 
tion trustees appropriated an additional $100,000 to assist other institutions 
to buy the sets. 

Altogether, some 4,000 objects—pieces of sculpture and furniture, 
bridges and buildings, works in brass and pewter—were selected by the 
committee, and original photographs were made of each of them. From the 
4,000 slides, the art committee selected two sets for teaching purposes: one 
of 2,500 slides, the other of 1,500. A main purpose of the project was to 
provide suitable materials for teaching courses not only in art but also 
in American social and cultural history; therefore, each of the 15 institu- 
tions receiving the gift sets will keep detailed records of the use of the ex- 
perimental sets. Ten of the institutions will receive the group of 2,500 
slides ; the others will receive the smaller sets. 

The slides will be available in the fall of 1958. Complete sets will be 
priced at approximately $3,000 for the sets of 2,500 slides and ap- 
proximately $1,800 for the sets of 1,500. The Corporation is prepared to 
pay one half the cost of either set for selected institutions, 
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Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for 
those seeking employment and thdse with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown. There is no 
charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on 
this page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the adver- 
tisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond 
the first, the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the 
application. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advertisements should 
be directed to Mr. Long. Requisitions and purchase orders should be directed to the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, in care of 
Mr. Long. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsi- 
bility of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering advertisements. 


WANTED: Position in Registrar's or Admissions Office offering opportunity for 
broad experience. Married college graduate in early thirties with experience in teach- 
ing and personnel administration. Joseph Logan, 2811 Nicholson Street, Hyattsville, 


Maryland. (1/1) 


POSITION DESIRED: Registrar or/and Admissions Officer. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience in education administration, eleven of which were in a large university, five 
as Registrar and Admissions Officer. Installed and applied punched card account- 
ing system for university. Ph.D. in Education Administration, University of Chicago. 
Age: 45. Married. Three children. Address TP, Placement Service, COLLEGE AND 


UNIVERSITY. (1/2) 
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Announcement of Place of Meeting in 1959, 1960, 1961, and 1962, 534 
10.4 MEMBERSHIP 
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Ronald B. Thompson 
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Walter Humphreys 
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236 
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Committee Assignments, 1958-1959, 554 
Havighurst, Walter, From Outpost to Queen City (Annual Meeting 
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40. ADMISSIONS 
40.1 COLLEGE 
Blackburn, Armour J., Panel Chairman, Selective Admissions Proposals, 
475 
(Panel Members: Allen T. Morreim, Recorder; Jesse J. Pugh; Burton 
W. Dunfield) 
Geen, Elizabeth, Early Admission Program at Goucher College, 29 
Gordon, Elizabeth, The Ides of May, 200 
Holland, John L., Student Explanations of College Choice and Their 
Relation to College Popularity, College Productivity, and Sex Dif- 
ferences, 313 
Jackson, Paul J., Selecting Students Differently, 36 
Slusher, Clarice, General Chairman, and B. F. D. Runk, Assistant Chair- 
man, A Report on the Question Box—Admissions, 494 
(Panel Members: Chairmen—Edgar L. Lazier; James L. Buford; 
Jeannette Boone. Reporters—Robert B. Ellis; W. L. Brinkley, Jr.; 
Frank Spain.) 
40.2 GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
Roberts, Hollace G., Panel Chairman, Admission to Graduate Schools, 
492 
(Panel Members: Robert E. Tschan; Marjorie Wint) 
70. ARMED FORCES EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS; SERVICE 
SCHOOLS 
O'Connor, Virgil J., Selective Admission of Air Force Academy Cadets, 163 
; 100. CATALOGUE 
Thomas, Alfred, Jr., Panel Chairman, Catalogues, 484 
(Panel Members: Howard B. Shontz; Floyd W. Hoover; Eleanor Tibbetts) 
110. CHURCH AND RELIGION IN EDUCATION 
Hedley, George, Religion and A Religion: A Problem in Learning and Teach- 
ing, 8 
120. CLASS AND EXAMINATION SCHEDULES 
t Perkins, Edward Vernon, Changing Patterns in Classroom Utilization, 332 
190. CURRICULUM 
Hedley, George, Religion and A Religion: A Problem in Learning and Teach- 
ing, 8 
Mayor, John, Discontinuity, Dilemma, and the Hour of Decision, 451 
210. DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 
Stibal, Willard O., Some Considerations in the Determination of Graduation 
Time in Selected Colleges of The University of Minnesota, 324 
220. DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Adams, Arthur S., What Do Our Records Mean?, 405 
Henderson, Algo D., Directions for Research in Higher Education, 437 
Keeney, Barnaby C., Crisis or Opportunity ?, 287 
Smyser, William Craig, What Do We Mean by Education?, 291 
270. EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 
Nock, S. A., Editorial Comment, 202 
Walker, Waurine, Elementary and Secondary Schools Move Freedom Forward, 
145 
Walters, Raymond, Collegiate Enrollments: Their Deeper Meaning, 427 
290. EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
Kling, Merle, Mexico City College: An Informal Report, 257 
300. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Mayor, John, Discontinuity, Dilemma, and the Hour of Decision, 451 
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ENROLLMENT 

Walters, Raymond, Collegiate Enrollments: Their Deeper Meaning, 427 

EVALUATION OF CREDENTIALS 

320.2 FOREIGN 

Strain, William H., General Chairman of Panel, Foreign Educational 
Patterns: 
European Area, John E. Fellows, Panel Chairman, 473 
(Panel Members: Helen E. Hofmeier, Recorder; O. W. Hascall, Jose- 
phine R. Hough, Martena Tenney Sasnett 
Afro-Asian Area, Robert E. Tschan, Panel Chairman, 485 
(Panel Members: John Mostert, Recorder; Clara H. Koenig; David 
Muirhead ) 
Latin America, Richard M. Keefe, Panel Chairman, 488 
(Panel Members: E. W. Browne, Recorder; Elizabeth T. deLopéz; Leo 
R. Darling; Alfred Thomas, Jr.) 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 

Houchens, John M., Chairman, Committee on Resolutions, A.A.C.R.A.O. 
Resolution of Approval of Principles of Federal Scholarships, 528 

FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Ryerson, Knowles A., Inside and Outside Our Gates, 415 

GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Nock, Francis J., Foreign Languages as a Graduate Study Requirement, 154 

HIGH SCHOOL RELATIONS 

McWilliams, Mary Rose, A Small College-High School Conference, 183 

INSTRUCTION 

Anderson, Robert C., A Regional Education Television Network for Univer- 
sity Teaching, 303 

Carrothers, George E., Challenging Teenagers, 273 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS AND EXCHANGE 

Ryerson, Knowles A., Inside and Outside Our Gates, 415 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Case, Clifford P., Shortage in College Facilities, 5 

Spindt, H. A., Beginnings of the Junior College in California, 1907-1921, 22 

MACHINE EQUIPMENT AND OPERATIONS 

Peterson, Lloyd, Panel Chairman, Punched-Card Installations, 483 
(Panel Members: B. Hopkins Moses, Recorder; Nelson M. Parkhurst; John 
Dunlop) 

Temmer, H. E., Panel Chairman, Photocopy and other Equipment, 481 
(Panel Members: Blanche B. Turner, Recorder; Robert M. Koser; Warren 
D. Wells) 

MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS 

Scales, Eldridge E., Variability of Grading Practices Among Instructors of 
a Multiple-Section English Course, 334 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Bryant, Victor S., The Responsibilities of Trustees of a State University, 13 

Kroepsch, Robert H., New England Experiments with a New Tool 
(A Progress Report of the New England Board of Higher Education), 299 

OUT-OF-STATE STUDENTS 

Blalock, Lewis F., Panel Chairman, Determination of Residency—State and 
Local, 490 
(Panel Members: Rollin E. Godfrey, Recorder; O. W. Hascall; Robert L. 
Taylor) 

Howard, Lowell B., Exploration of the Residence Problem, 172 
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PREDICTION, EDUCATIONAL 
Carlson, J. Spencer and Victor Milstein, The Relation of Certain Aspects of 
High School Performance to Academic Success in College, 185 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PUBLICITY 
Wilderman, Helen R., Our Responsibility for Public Relations: A Résumé, 44 
REGISTRAR 
690.2 HIS FIELD OF ADMINISTRATION 
Marshall, Max S., Admissions for Registrars, 133 
Nock, S. A., Editorial Comment, 47, 337 
Tuthill, Richard L., Four P’s in a Pod, 178 
690.5 HIS REPORTS 
Adams, Arthur S., What Do Our Records Mean?, 405 
Clary, Albert L., Panel Chairman, Reports of Registrar to President and 
Faculty, 486 
(Panel Members: Mary A. Mulkey, Recorder; Rollin Godfred; Kermit 
H. Smith) 
690.6 ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE REGISTRAR’S 
OFFICE 
Leisenring, Lyle B., Panel Chairman, Office Management Techniques, 477 
(Panel Members: Sister Margaret Mary, Recorder; James H. Wagner; 
Katharine George) 
690.7 PROCEDURES IN THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 
Milam, Otis H., Jr., General Chairman, and Donn W. Hayes, General 
Recorder, Summarization of Panel Discussions, 473 
(See Topics 40.1, 40.2, 100, 320.2, 530, 600, 690.5, 690.6, 700, and 
750 under respective Panel Chairmen) 
Slusher, Clarice, General Chairman, and B. F. D. Runk, Assistant Chair- 
man, A Report on the Question Box: 
Records and Registration (and Miscellaneous), 503 
(Chairmen: John M. Houchens; B. Hopkins Moses; Mildred Covey. 
Reporters: Maple Moores; Ruth C. Volpe; Blanche Latham) 
Admissions, Records, and Registrations—Professional Schools, 514 
(Chairmen: Nadyne B. Brown; Oscar A. Thorup, Jr. Reporter: Isla 
Montgomery ) 
REGISTRATION 
Girod, Raymond, Panel Chairman, Preregistration Patterns, 480 
(Panel Members: Marguerite Carter, Recorder; Harvey Hall; Grace N. 
Brown) 
RESEARCH AND RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 
Henderson, Algo D., Directions for Research in Higher Education, 437 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Houchens, John M., Chairman, Committee on Resolutions, A.A.C.R.A.O. 
Resolution of Approval of Principles of Federal Scholarships, 528 
SPACE USE 
Scribner, Albeit F., Panel Chairman, Space Utilization, 482 
(Panel Members: Paul E. Thune, Recorder; James Blakesley; James I. Doi; 
Enock C. Dyrness; Allan C. Ingraham; John M. Rhoads) 
STUDENT, MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES OF 
Rogers, Everett M., The Effect of Campus Marriages on Participation in Col- 
lege Life, 193 
TRANSCRIPTS AND CERTIFICATES 
Goodhartz, Abraham S., Who Is Honorably Dismissed?, 321 
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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


The Newsletter is the result of a recommendation of the Committee on Evalua- 
tion and Standards, approved by the Executive Committee, that our Association 
publish semiannually a new periodical to keep our members better acquainted 
with the activities of the Association. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, The 
Journal of AACRAO, serves a broader public and contains material of more 
general educational interest. Our other publications are related directly to specific 
topics. 

These are the purposes of the Newsletter. 

1. To summarize the highlights of each annual meeting for those who are 

unable to attend. 

2. To report in more detail than is possible in COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY the professional projects and activities being carried on by the 
Association. 

3. To publish occasional articles of professional inspiration and stimulation 
to registrars and admissions officers. 


Plans relative to future issues of the Newsletter will be made by the Execu- 
tive Committee at its meeting this fall. At this time a permanent editor will be 
selected. Your suggestions about contents of the Newsletter and its physical 
makeup will be appreciated. 








THE 1958 ANNUAL MEETING IN CINCINNATI 


As of 9:00 A.M., Thursday, April 24, 773 persons had registered for the 
Cincinnati meeting. 

Those who were unable to get to Cincinnati missed a challenging and inspir- 
ing meeting which included a substantial number of fine addresses by national 
educational leaders, For the benefit of those not able to be present, there follows 
a summary of the highlights of the program, including references to the major 
addresses, the texts of which will be printed in the Summer issue of COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY. 

The Cincinnati meeting was amply supplied with opportunities for small 
groups to get together and talk shop. Section meetings and workshops were 
arranged and adequately staffed for discussion of these topics: 


1. Foreign Educational Patterns: 9. Space Utilization 
a. European Area 10. Punched Card Installations 
b. Africa-Asian Area 11. Catalogues 
c. Latin American Area 12. Reports of the Registrar 
2. Selective Admissions 13. Enrollment Forecasting 
3. Office Management Techniques 14. Transcript Adequacy 
4. Pre-registration 15. Determination of Residency 
5. Trends in Testing 16. Admission to Graduate School 
6. Photocopy and other Equipment 17. Professional Schools 
7. Canadian Education 18. Veterans Affairs 
8. Military Service Schools 


Question box sessions were provided in the areas of admissions, records, and 
registration, for institutions of different types. 


* * * 


Association officers responded to an invitation to submit reports to the Con- 
ference News. In his report, President Roy Armstrong listed as highlights of 
the year the publication, with the aid of a $14,000 grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, of the MANUAL FOR STUDIES OF SPACE UTIL- 
IZATION;; the addition of 57 new members; the establishment of the Com- 
mittee on Research and Service, which he characterized as a significant step in 
widening our vistas of service; real progress toward the publication of addi- 
tional pamphlets on the educational systems of foreign countries, with the aid 
of a grant of $12,000 from the Fund for the Advancement of Education, and 
the appointment of Mrs. Clara Koenig as editor of the series; recognition of 
AACRAO by the United States Treasury Department as an organization operat- 
ing exclusively for educational purposes and therefore entitled to tax exemp- 
tion; and, through the cooperation of fellow officers and members, representation 
of AACRAO at numerous educational meetings and functions. 

President-Elect Herman Spindt reminded us that even more remarkable than 
the fact of decentralization of control of American education is the fact that we 
have a national system of education. By pointing out that this is the result of 
national associations such as AACRAO, he did much to set the keynote for the 
deliberations of the meeting and the conduct of Association activities in the year 
ahead. 
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Secretary Florence Brady, in reporting on her three years in office, cited figures 
on the increasing scope of AACRAO influence. She termed the years of her 
tenure exciting and significant in the development of our Association. 

Vice-President in Charge of Regional Associations and Membership Promotion, 
Clyde Vroman, reminded us that the regional association is the basic vehicle of 
gtass-roots actions whereby registrars and admissions officers work together at the 
local level. Communication both between the regional associations and between 
them and AACRAO is provided by the Council of Regional Associations which, 
by constitutional provision, consists of one representative from each regional 
association. The Council is in a position to make significant recommendations to 
the Executive Committee of AACRAO, whose unique role is the consideration 
of problems that require the national approach. 

Currently there are within AACRAO 23 regional associations which are single 
states and six that are made up of two or more states. Plans are under way for 
the formation of regional associations in New Mexico and Puerto Rico. 

Current membership in AACRAO is 1,586. During the year, 25 institutional 
and 32 associate memberships were added. 

Vice-President in Charge of Professional Activities, Ted McCarrel, reminded 
us that the professional activities of AACRAO are essentially our responsibility. 
Proper support will assure professional growth, both individually and as a 
national organization. 

He stressed that the new Committee on Research and Service will develop 
research projects that the Association is uniquely qualified to do. In cooperation 
with other organizations, government agencies, and foundations, it will plan and 
carry out projects designed to help solve some of the problems of higher educa- 
tion. The goal, in contrast to mere fact-furnishing, is more active participation 
by registrars and admissions officers in the interpretation of the basic data we 
have on higher education. 

Editor Sam Nock reminded us that the subtitle of COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY, the Journal . . . , is every bit as important as the title. As a forum 
for ideas of registrars and admissions officers and as a source of information 
about professional activities, it can be better. He emphasized that it will be 
better when the editors are so swamped with manuscripts that they can select the 
best, and enough of the best to make each issue a substantial contribution to 
educational thought, whether on general topics or on professional and technical 
matters. 

Past President William C. Smyser reminded us of one of the glories of 
American higher education—its constant self-examination and unremitting search 
for new and better ways of doing its job. On many campuses it is we who take 
this leadership. Our Association provides us means for doing a better job and 
enriches our professions and all the institutions we serve. 


* * * 


Reprinted in the Conference News was the press release of the U. S. Office 
of Education on the study “Retention and Withdrawal of College Students.” 
This release failed to mention that the data for the study was gathered from 
147 college and university registrars, working with a special committee of 
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AACRAO under the chairmanship of Miss Irene Davis. The facts of the report 
are well known to most of us by this time. Copies of the complete report are 
available from the U. S. Government Printing Office. Cost is 65¢. 

Accepted by AACRAO was the report of the Joint Committee of the School- 
College Relations Committees of AACRAO and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. The revised Secondary-School Record and Per- 
sonality Record are reproduced here and are recommended to the two associations 
by the Joint Committee for adoption and use. 


* * * 


In his address, ‘“What Do Our Records Mean?,” President Arthur Adams of 
the American Council on Education cited the desperate need of higher education 
for common, well understood, universally accepted definitions for its own plan- 
ning. It needs them especially today because of the tremendous public interest 
in higher education. In respect to research in the field of our activity, he cau- 
tioned against permitting events to make the decisions, and against records, 
figures and computing machines becoming more than servants of the high cause 
to which we are committed. 

President Emeritus Raymond Walters of the University of Cincinnati, speak- 
ing on “College Enrollments: Their Deeper Meaning,” predicted a decrease in 
the number of full-time college students in September. Korean veterans who 
are now completing their college-level training will not be replaced by other 
veterans. September freshman classes entering from high school will not be 
large. But the lull will be temporary, and really high entrance standards and a 
turn away from smatterings to sound knowledge are needed to meet the student 
flood. There is evidence that the trend of placing intellectual training foremost 
has begun. 

Dr. John R. Mayor, Director of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, spoke on “Discontinuity, Dilemma, and Decision.” The steep 
ascent of science has brought elation to its teachers over the attention being given 
their subject, but dejection over criticisms of the quality of their teaching in the 
face of a demand that they bring about accelerated achievement much beyond 
anything known before. Decisions are necessary now; some indeed appear to have 
been made, such as the decision that scientists will participate in the development 
of secondary curriculums in science. Others remain to be made, such as the 
extent of Federal aid to education, the balance of subject matter preparation and 
professional education for teachers, a unified plan of education, and the develop- 
ment of a continuous in-service study program for teachers. Science must be 
retained as an essential part of liberal education. 

Professor Algo D. Henderson of the University of Michigan, spoke on ‘‘Direc- 
tions for Research in Higher Education.” He cited our rapid movement toward 
the goal set in 1947 by the President’s Commission on Higher Education that 
49 percent of American youth should be given the benefit of education beyond 
the high school. He called for much more precise information that will enable 
us to work out programs that recognize the differences between individuals, 
toward the end of applying the value of quality to any endeavor in education 
and life. Research too, to remind us of the basic purposes of education in the 
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Name, in full Siecacemersanre aes a 

Last Name First Name Middle Name M. or F. 
Home Address ............. 

Number and Street City State 
Name of Parent Of Guardiaty .nceccencmssesnmreres sen = 
oG School accredited by 
Entered Was graduated 
ae oe Will be graduated 

eowsenses’senevenscnsousssansen eee Withdrew { Month Year 
Month Year Location of School < e 
Class periods are .__.. minutes, ..___.. times a week, weeks a year. Passing mark is _........ College recommending mark —..__. 





Honor marks .... 





1. List your complete marking system, highest to lowest: 


2. List other secondary schools by years attended: —_.......- 








Check (V) all amecys where Notes 


Are all failing marks for each CLASS RECORD preps 3 are give 
si 


tar (*) all saiiccts in 


year listed? [] yes [] no 
Grade > = 9 10 11 12 


Subject 
Year > 1 


Check Special Lab 





A unit represents the study of a subject a full school 
Kates year four or five times per week. 

— One unit equals two credits unless otherwise defined. 

Use extra column for extra school year. 

Use exams column for special exams as Regents, etc. 


TEST RECORD 


Name and Form of Test 


*Give available interpretation of tests on am enclosure, 


Total number of units school requires for graduation —..... 


Applicant ranks [J exactly [ approximately 


wow Students, 





in a graduating class of 





School computed above rank in class by using official record beginning with_....rade and ending with._.semester in... grade: 


0 Marks weighted as recommended 


C Includes all subjects given school credit 
0 Major or full-time subjects only 


O College preparatory 
students only 


Title 
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: , Roos 
Personality Record (Confidential) - 
(REVISED) I iscniisnicinains ssalabeieam 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ..... cca 
Last Name Firat Name Middle Name 
School se iceans ae . Town or City . State 





The following characterizations ¢ are @ descriptions of ‘behavior. It is recommended that where possible the judgments of a number of the pupil's 
present teachers be indicated by the use of the following method or by che 








| M (5) i 

/VJ/V re 
le: MOTIVATION §=————— © ee A ee ee ee 
Senn Bae Purposeless Vacillating Usually Purposeful Effectively motivated Highly motivated 


M (5) indicates the most common or modal behavior of the pupil as shown by the agreement of five of the eight teachers reporting. The location 
of the numerals to the Jeft and right indicates that one teacher considers the pupil vacillating and that two teachers ‘consider him highly motiveted, 
If preferred, the subject fields or other areas of relationship with the pupil may be used to replace the numerals, 


| | | Sa 



































&. SEREEREEIE ~ Purposeless Vacillating Usually Purposeful Effectively motivated Highly motivated 
2. INDU een: ern 58 a 
DUSTRY Seldom works even Needs constant Needs occasional Prepares assigned Seeks additional 

under pressure pressure prodding : work regularly wor! 
3. INITIATIVE path eet eee: | Oe 
Merely conforms Seldom initiates Frequently initiates ~ Consistently s self-reliant / Actively “creative 
4. INFLUENCE AND 
LEADERSHIP Negative “Co-operative but retiring Sometimes in minor Contributing in Judgment respected— 
affairs important affairs makes things go 
S. CONCERN FOR | | 
OTHERS Indifferent Self-centered ~~ Somewhat Generally concerned Deeply and actively 
socially concerned — 
6. RESPONSIBILITY a= = es 
Unreliable Somewhat dependable Usually dependable Conscientious Assumes much 
responsibility 
7. INTEGRITY | | | on —————D 
Not dependable Questionable Generally honest Reliable, dependable Consistently 
at times trustworthy 
8, EMOTIONAL } 
STABILITY Hyperemotional Excitable 
| | Usually well-balanced Well-balanced Exceptionally 
oe 7 stable 
Apathetic Unresponsive 


Significant schoo] activities and special interests or abilities. List membership and offices held in school activities. 


Significant limitations (physical, social, mental): 


Additional information which may be helpful, such as probable financial needs or work experience: 


Principal's Comments and Recommendations 
1, Specific statement concerning the applicant’s fitness for acceptance by this college or employer: 


2. Principal's estimate of applicant’s future success, based on the purpose of this application. 
LD Little success (DO May encounter some difficulty (CD Average (D Above average (D Superior 


3. Specific recommendation [[] Recommended [[] Not recommended for this college or position (D Prefer not to make recommendation 
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United States, demands our immediate attention, along with that dealing with 
the multitude of other problems facing higher education today. 

In his address, ‘‘Within and Without Our Gates,” Dean Knowles A. Ryerson 
of the College of Agriculture of the University of California at Berkeley, drew 
on his rich experiences as a specialist in world agricultural problems and service 
On international commissions to remind us that student exchange is indeed an 
ancient phenomenon. The upsurge today results in part from peoples of all 
nations, under-developed and advanced, seeking to share in the newer world of 
technology and its freedom from excessive toil. Because of the efforts of the 
Communist world to attract students from under-developed and newly-inde- 
pendent countries, we dare not close our gates in the face of ballooning enroll- 
ments. We need better selection, however, and must demand better training in 
English, because English is the language of modern science and technology. 
There is a reminder to remember our students abroad and the need to prepare 
them for the problems they will face. There is the admonition that in our rela- 
tions with foreign students we place ourselves in the role of a friend. 


* * * 


Elected to honorary membership in AACRAO were Roy M. Carson, Clara 
Hankey Koenig, Walter Humphries, G. E. Metz, Albert F. Scribner, and 
Ronald B. Thompson. 

Reported as having been elected to honorary membership by their Regional 
Association were John McHugh (Illinois), Edith Leifheit (Illinois), John A. 
Hunter (Louisiana), Harry Crawford (Michigan), Harry G. Decker (Michi- 
gan), Paul E. Hincamp (Michigan), John C. Hoekje (Michigan), Eugene F. 
Bradford (Middle States), Hazel Feagans (Middle States), J. Gilbert Quick 
(Middle States), John C. Weldin (New England), Helen Clark (Ohio), 
Frank Dilley (Ohio), Carrie McKnight (Ohio), Myrtle McKittrick (Pacific 
Coast), Joe E. West (Pacific Coast), Charles B. Wood (Pacific Coast), Anna D. 
Linn (Texas), and Clifford H. Perea (Texas). 

During the year death came to the following members or former members of 
AACRAO: 

K. P. R. Neville, University of Western Ontario 

Clarence Damon, Purdue University 

Frank Hagemeyer, Teachers College, Columbia University 

W. L. Mayer, North Carolina State College 


* * * 


These are the results of the voting by the membership for the election of a 
Committee on Nominations and Elections for 1958-59. 

John M. Rhoads, Temple University, two-year term 

Katherine Hilliker, Boston University, two-year term 

Leonard G. Nystrom, Southern Methodist University, one-year term 

True E. Pettengill, University of Minnesota, one-year term 

C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State University, one-year term 

Hold-overs from 1957-58: Marjorie Cutler, University of Denver, and Irene 


Davis, Johns Hopkins University. 
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The budget for 1958-59 is based on an estimated income of $37,000 as com- 
pared to $32,800 in 1957-58. Estimated expenditures are as follows: General 
Administration $6,000; Annual Meeting $1,500; Editor $9,000; Treasurer 
$3,300; Evaluation and Standards $500; Regional Associations $2,200; Pro- 
fessional Activities $14,500. 

The appropriation for the Committee on Professional Activities is a lump 
sum to be allocated to the sub-committees as their needs and activities develop. 


* * % 


The following persons were placed in nomination by the Committee on 
Nominations and Elections to replace vacancies on the Executive Committee, 
and were duly elected: 

Member-at-Large—(two-year term) replacing Robert Hewes, True E. Petten- 

gill, University of Minnesota. 

Vice-President in Charge of Regional Associations and Membership Promo- 

tion, replacing Clyde Vroman, James K. Hitt, University of Kansas. 

Secretary, replacing Florence Brady, Hattie Jarmon, Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University. 

Member-at-Large, replacing William F. Adams, B. Hopkins Moses, Yale Uni- 

versity. 

President-Elect replacing Herman Spindt, William F. Adams, University of 

Aiabama. 











A LOOK AT THE YEAR AHEAD 


Your newly elected officers are already organizing and mobilizing their re- 
sources for the coming year. Following is a list of Association Committees an- 


nounced by President Spindt for 1958-59. 


EXECUTIVE 


President, Herman A. Spindt, University of 
California 

President-Elect, William F. Adams, Univer- 
sity of Alabama 

Secretary, Hattie Jarmon, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Teachers College 

Treasurer, E. Vincent O’Brien, Fordham 
University 

Vice-President in Charge of Regional As- 
sociations and Membership Promotion, 
James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 

Vice-President in Charge of Professional 
Activities, Ted McCarrel, State University 
of Iowa 

Editor, S. A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 

Member-at-Large, B. Hopkins Moses, Yale 
University 

Member-at-Large, True E. Pettengill, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

Past President, Roy Armstrong, University 
of North Carolina 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


Editor, S. A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 

Advertising Manager, Robert E. Powers, 
Pace College 

Subscription Manager, Edward M. Stout, 
De Paul University 

Book Review Editor, William Glasgow 
Bowling, Washington University 

Professional Reading Editor, Eleanor Tib- 
betts, Gallaudet College 

Regional Associations Editor, James K. Hitt, 
University of Kansas 

Associate Editors: Marjorie M. Cutler, Uni- 
versity of Denver; Thomas A. Garrett, 
St. Michael's College; Elizabeth T. de- 
Lépez, Mexico City College; Robert E. 
Mahn, Ohio University; Florence N. 


Brady, Occidental College; Clarice 
Slusher, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
BUDGET 


Chairman, Roy Armstrong, University of 
North Carolina 

William F. Adams, University of Alabama 

E. Vincent O’Brien, Fordham University 

Herman A. Spindt, University of California 

Ted McCarrel, Iowa State University 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


Chairman, R. E. McWhinnie, University of 
Wyoming 

James H. Dean, Berea College 

John E. Fellows, University of Oklahoma 

Clyde Vroman, University of Michigan 

Tom Ordeman, Oregon State College 

William L. Brinkley, Duke University 


EVALUATION AND STANDARDS 


Chairman, Charles E. Harrell, Indiana Uni- 
versity 

Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 

Dean Burdick, Colorado School of Mines 

Ray Fellinger, Xavier University 

John M. Rhoads, Temple University 

R. E. McWinnie, University of Wyoming 

Enock Dyrness, Wheaton College 

Harvey Hall, Stanford University 

Albert Clary, Louisiana State University 

Leo Hauptman, Ball State College 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS 


Hattie Jarmon, ex officio, Chairman, Co- 
lumbia University, Teachers College 
Clifford Constance, University of Oregon 
Catherine Rich, Catholic University 
Katharine George, Northwestern University 
Oliver Wagner, Washington University 


RESOLUTIONS 


Chairman, Herman J. Sheffield, University 
of Southern California 

Henry O. Strohecker, University of South 
Carolina 

John Houchens, University of Louisville 

C. R. Maxam, Butler University 

Stella Morris, Colorado State University 

Leonard Nystrom, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity 


REPRESENTATIVE TO COLLEGE EN- 

TRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 

Ernest Whitworth, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


(Ted McCarrel, Vice-President in charge of 
Professional Activities, is ex officio a 
member of all committees.) 
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A. GENERAL COMMITTEE ON PRO- 
FESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Chairman, Ted McCarrel, State University 
of Iowa 

C. W. Sanford, University of Illinois 

Ethelyn B. Toner, University of Washing- 
ton 

Robert E. Mahn, Ohio University 

Oliver W. Wagner, Washington University 

Robert Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


B. ADMISSIONS POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES 


Chairman, O. W. Hascall, University of 
Colorado 

Harriet J. Hale, Hillsdale College 

Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne University 

Kenneth D. Raab, North Carolina State 
College 

Donald L. Oliver, Boston University 

Herman Sheffield, University of Southern 
California 

Father Easterly, St. Johns University 


C. CATALOGUES 


*Chairman, Alfred Thomas, Jr., Arizona 
State College 

Marjorie M. Cutler, University of Denver 

*H. W. Frankenfeld, University of South 
Dakota 

Inez Frayseth, St. Olaf College 

*Leo M. Hauptman, Ball State Teachers 
College 

*Floyd W. Hoover, University of Nebraska 

Claude Simpson, State College of Washing- 
ton 

W. Leo Smith, Montana State University 

Eleanor Tibbetts, Gallaudet College 


D. FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Chairman, William H. Strain, Indiana Uni- 
versity 

Secretary, Robert E. Tschan, Pennsylvania 
State University 

Editor of the World Education Series, Clara 
H. Koenig, University of Minnesota 

John E. Fellows, University of Oklahoma 

Harvey Hall, Stanford University 

George Vander Beke, Marquette University 

Hattie Jarmon, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Martena Tenney Sasnett, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia 

Herman A. Spindt, University of California 


* Steering Committee. 
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Catherine R. Rich, The Catholic University 
of America 

Clyde Vroman, University of Michigan 

David Muirhead, Michigan State University 

Frances M. Willard, University of Washing- 
ton 

O. W. Hascall, University of Colorado 

Beatrice Hyslop, Hunter College 

Wayne A. DeVaul, Iowa State College 
(Ames) 

John A. Hunter, Louisiana State University 

Alfred Thomas, Jr., Arizona State College 

J. Richard Toven, New York University 

Linford A. Marquart, National College of 
Education 

Leola R. Hays, University of Wisconsin 

Paul Chalmers, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Elliott J. Taylor, College of the Pacific 

Edward M. Stout, De Paul University 

John Mostert, Moody Bible Institute 

Inez Sepmeyer, University of California at 
Los Angeles 

R. M. Keefe, St. Louis University 

Marjorie M. Cutler, University of Denver 

Kenneth Heafield, Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology 

Agatha Teske, Washington State College 

Martha Portilla, Universidad de Villaneuva, 
Cuba 

Leo R. Dowling, NAFSA, Indiana Univer- 
sity 

Donald J. Shank, Institute of International 
Education 

Robert S. Ford, Association of Graduate 
Schools, University of Michigan 

Eunice Chapman, Hastings College 

Charles C. Hauch, U.S. Office of Education 


E. CREDIT GIVEN BY EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Chairman and Editor, James K. Hitt, Uni- 
versity of Kansas 

T. E. Kellogg, University of Minnesota 

Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 


F. HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELA- 
TIONS 


* Chairman, Ellsworth Gerritz, Kansas State 
College 

Virginia Hendricks, Alabama College 

Carter Short, University of Arkansas 

David Windsor, University of Arizona 

Katharine Walker, University of California 
at Los Angeles 

*H. Dean Burdick, Colorado School of 
Mines 
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William Chatfield, State Teachers College 
of Connecticut 

W. G. Fletcher, University of Delaware 

Catherine Rich, Catholic University 

Charles H. Walker, Florida State University 

William L. Carmichael, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

Anna C. Nunn, Idaho State College 

Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity 

Sterling Shaw, Purdue University 

Wayne DeVaul, Iowa State College 

C. R. Baird, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg 

Frank H. Spain, Jr., Kentucky Wesleyan 
College 

C. J. Hyde, S.E. Louisiana State College 

Helen Johnson, Bowdoin College 

Rebecca C. Tansil, Maryland State Teachers 
College 

William Lammers, 
Massachusetts 

*Gayle Wilson, University of Michigan 

W. A. Cox, Mankato State Teachers College, 
Minnesota 

Robert Ellis, University of Mississippi 

Richard Keefe, St. Louis University 

Leo Smith, Montana State University 

Alice C. Smith, University of Omaha 

Doris Beane, University of New Hampshire 

Clarence Bird, University of Nevada 

Howard W. Stepp, Princeton University 

J. C. MacGregor, University of New 
Mexico 

John S. Hafer, Syracuse University 

E. L. Setzler, Lenoir-Rhyne College 

Ruby McKenzie, University of North Da- 
kota 

Kenneth R. Varner, Ohio State University 

Raymond Girod, Oklahoma State University 

Jack Morton, Oregon College of Education, 
Monmouth 

Ernest Whitworth, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

Robert Cornell, Brown University 

Kenneth N. Vickery, Clemson Agricultural 
College 

R. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee 

Floyd Boze, Texas Technological College 

Joseph A. Norton, University of Utah 

Thomas A. Garrett, St. Michael’s College 

Marguerite Carter, Stratford College 

*Claude Simpson, Washington State College 

Leola Hays, University of Wisconsin 

Luther E. Bledsoe, Marshall College 


Springfield College, 


* Steering Committee 
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R. E. McWinnie, University of Wyoming 
G. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Chairman, A. Truman Pouncey, St. Cloud 
State College, Minnesota 

Jack N. Williams, Creighton University 

Allan C. Ingraham, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity 

Katharine George, Northwestern University 

Robert P. Foster, Northwest Missouri State 
College 

Rebecca Tansil, Maryland State Teachers 
College 

J. A. Norton, University of Utah 


H. PLACEMENT 


Chairman, J. Everett Long, West Virginia 
University 

Walter Adamson, U.S. Office of Education 

George Bradley, Rhode Island School of De- 
sign 

Worth Fletcher, Wichita University 

I. SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Chairman, Robert E. Mahn, Ohio University 
Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 

S. A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 

E. Vincent O'Brien, Fordham University 


J. MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


Chairman, H. E. Temmer, University of 
Illinois, Chicago 

Ruth Volpe, Lake Forest College 

Keith Smith, Western Michigan University 

Garland Parker, University of Cincinnati 

Joseph Lins, University of Wisconsin 


K. OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND 
PRACTICES 


Chairman, E. C. Seyler, University of Illinois 
Laura Cross, University of Wichita 
Edward M. Stout, De Paul University 

John A. Dunlop, Rensselaer Polytechnic 

Institute 

Gretchen M. Happ, Principia College 

Jack N. Williams, Creighton University 
Arthur M. Gowan, Iowa State College 


L. RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Chairman, Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

Roy Armstrong, University of North Caro- 
lina 

Irene M. Davis, Johns Hopkins University 

Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 

R. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee 

Paul Trump, University of Wisconsin 

Nelson Parkhurst, Purdue University 
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(L-1) SUB-COMMITTEE ON _ SPACE 

UTILIZATION 

Chairman, Enock C. Dyrness, Wheaton Col- 
lege 

Alfred F. Scribner, Valparaiso University 

Kermit H. Smith, Michigan State University 

John M. Rhoads, Temple University 

Robert McGrath, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity 

Clinton Gilliam, University of California, 
Berkeley 


(L-2) SUB-COMMITTEE ON SCHEDUL- 
ING WITH ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


Chairman, James Blakesley, Purdue Univer- 
sity 

S. E. Wirt, Purdue University 

John Chaney, University of Illinois 


(L-3) SUB-COMMITTEE ON STUDENT 
MIGRATION 


Chairman, N. M. Parkhurst, Purdue Univer- 
sity 

Members of the Committee on Research and 
Service 


(L-4) SUB-COMMITTEE ON’ RELA- 
TIONS WITH GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


R. E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology 
Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee 


(L-5) SUB-COMMITTEE ON’ RELA- 
TIONS WITH SELECTIVE SERVICE 


R. E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 

Roy Armstrong, University of North Caro- 
lina 

Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee 


(L-6) SUB-COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 
WITH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES AND AMERICAN 
COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


B. F. D. Runk, University of Virginia 
W. D. Albright, Sacramento State College 
C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity 
* 
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(L-7) SUB-COMMITTEE ON FALL EN. 
ROLLMENT REPORTS 


Chairman, E. G. Groesbeck, University of 
Michigan 

Clarice Slusher, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute 

Clifford Constance, University of Oregon 

Kenneth R. Varner, Ohio State University 


(L-8) SUB-COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 
WITH LIBERAL ARTS IN ADULT EDU- 
CATION 


C. E. Harrell, Indiana University 
H. E. Temmer, University of Illinois 


(L-9) SUB-COMMITTEE OF DELEGATES 
TO AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCA- 
TION 


Herman A. Spindt, University of California 

Roy Armstrong, University of North Caro- 
lina 

Elwood Kastner, New York University 

Robert Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

S. A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 

E. Vincent O'Brien, Fordham University 


M. TRANSCRIPT ADEQUACY 


Chairman, Howard B. Shontz, University of 
California, Davis 

Charles W. Edwards, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 

Gretchen M. Happ, Principia College 

Katherine E. Hilliker, Boston University 

R. E. McWhinnie, Wyoming University 

Elizabeth T. deLépez, Mexico City College 

Ethelyn Toner, University of Washington 


N. TELEVISION 


Chairman, J. Anthony Humphreys, Wilson 
Junior College 

C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity 

Ray Vitulli, University of Houston 

Thomas Robinson, New York University 


O. REPRESENTATIVES TO ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON THE EVALUATION OF 
FOREIGN STUDENT CREDENTIALS 


William H. Strain, Indiana University 
Robert Tschan, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity 
Alfred Thomas, Jr., Arizona State College 
* 


Some committee action may be reported already. On May 12 and 13 the Com- 
mittee on Research and Service met in Washington to discuss particularly the 
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student migration study to be worked out in conjunction with the United States 
Office of Education. On May 13 the Sub-Committee on Relations with Selective 
Service met at National Selective Service Headquarters with Lt. Col. John 
Prosser to work out the details of revising and simplifying Selective Service 
Form 109. It is anticipated that a new form 109 will be issued within the com- 
ing year. A place will be provided on the program of the 1959 meeting for dis- 
cussion of the problems involved in reporting student progress to the Selective 


Service System. 
* x * 


Professional Activities Committees have reported their plans for 1958-59. 
On December 15 each chairman will submit a report for use by the General 
Committee on Professional Activities. 

The Committee on Admissions Policies and Practices, O. W. Hascall, Chair- 
man, is planning to determine the practices of representative colleges and uni- 
versities in respect to advanced placement or credit for specific bodies of knowl- 
edge which may have been attained outside of a classroom. This survey is not 
intended to determine the extent to which colleges are participating in the 
Advanced Placement Program of the College Entrance Examination Board 
(although this will be a by-product of the survey) but rather, to reveal practices 
which relate to advanced placement or credit for achievement in a specific sub- 
ject in (1) an unaccredited college or (2) in a self-study program. The second 
category may include achievement by reading a textbook and working in a 
backyard laboratory or may be a reflection of an intensive television course. 

The Committee is also lending its support to the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board in an attempt to stimulate all colleges and universities to gather the 
same kind of descriptive data about freshman classes so that comparable data 
among colleges may be exchanged if found expedient or necessary. 

The Committee on Catalogues, Alfred Thomas, Jr., Chairman, is planning to 
complete early in the year its bulletin on the College Catalogue. 

The Committee on Foreign Students, William H. Strain, Chairman, is cur- 
rently conducting research and writing on the educational patterns of the fol- 
lowing 29 countries (those marked with an asterisk are far enough advanced 
that publication this year is a definite possibility): Afghanistan, Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, France,* Greece, Honduras, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Japan,* Korea* (now at the printer), Liberia, Mexico,* Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand,* Turkey, 
Venezuela, Viet-Nam, and West Pakistan. 

In addition to the country pamphlets, there are plans to publish in the near 
future two special reports. One is by Eunice Chapman with additions by 
Martena T. Sasnett. It reports the experience of four American educators (Miss 
Chapman, Mrs. Sasnett, Dr. Donald G. Tewksbury, and Mr. Gene Dean) on a 
visit to the Ministries of Education of the Scandinavian countries. The other 
will contain material Mrs. Sasnett is preparing to supplement her book, Educa- 
tional Systems of the World. ; 

The preparation of a valid study on a foreign educational system requires a 
great deal of investigation of original materials. Delays in such work are the 
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rule rather than the exception. It is therefore inevitable that the studies will in 
most cases require a long time for completion and that specific completion dates 
can not be assured. 

A grant from the Ford Foundation Fund for the Advancement of Education 
makes it possible to look forward with confidence to prompt publication of 
studies when they are satisfactorily completed. During the coming year members 
of the Committee will meet with experts in the U. S. Office of Education for 
intensive study of problems posed by certain of these reports. It would be help- 
ful to the program if people in a position to start new studies of countries not 
listed above would communicate with the editor, Mrs. Clara Koenig, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Some of the regional associations will want workshops on 
foreign evaluation. Members of the Committee will be glad to help in such 
workshops. 

The Committee on Credit Given by Educational Institutions, James K. Hitt, 
Chairman and Editor, will have available for distribution in January 1959 the 
1959 edition of Credit Given. 

The Committee on High School-College Relations, Ellsworth Gerritz, Chair- 
man, will seek to maintain and improve the fine working relationship which 
has been developed with high school principals. Additional effort will be ex- 
pended with state groups to bring about improvement in subject matter articula- 
tion, to foster realistic advanced placement in college, and to create a better 
understanding of the problems at each level toward the end of alleviating some 
of these problems and enlightening the public of our responsibilities, strengths 
and limitations. 

A meeting of the Steering Committee and a similar group from the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals is scheduled for January 1959. There 
will be an interchange of delegates at the national meetings. 

The Committee on Public Relations, A. Truman Pouncey, Chairman, is doing 
in a new way the old job of “passing on the torch” of information on the annual 
meeting. Endicott Batchelder, representing our 1959 host city of Pittsburgh, and 
Herman Sheffield and Edgar Lazier, representing our 1960 host city of Los 
Angeles, met with Ray Fellinger and Garland Parker at the close of the Cin- 
cinnati convention to study the hows and whens and whys of news and other 
arrangements. Notes on the advice and suggestions given will be distributed 
during the summer by Chairman Pouncey. Later expansion of these plans is 
expected to result in a Convention Host’s Manual. 

The publication of a history of AACRAO is now assured. Named editor by 
the Executive Committee, W. C. Smyser is aiming for a 1960 publication date, 
the year AACRAO celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. He solicits the help of 
every member in bringing to his attention history sources. 

Every means of putting the best foot forward for the Association and to see 
that the public becomes aware of that ‘‘foot’’ is being explored. Subjects for 
consideration are solicited, all the way from planning convention sites 10 years 
in advance—S years definitely, and 5 years under scrutiny—to an annual Edu- 
cational Man of the Year award. 

The Committee on Placement, J. Everett Long, Chairman, will continue to 
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attempt to be helpful to registrars and admissions officers who are interested in 
changing positions and to provide the names of eligible individuals to institu- 
tions who are seeking candidates for positions as admissions officers or registrars. 

The Committee on Special Publications, Robert E. Mahn, Chairman, will 
finally edit, publish, and distribute all Association publications except COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY. This includes this, the newly authorized biennial News- 
letter. The second issue of the Newsletter will be published after the Fall meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. 

Special mailing lists for the use of AACRAO committees will be devised 
according to the directions of committee chairmen. All Association announce- 
ments, questionnaires, surveys, etc. will be handled insofar as printing and mail- 
ing are concerned, by the Committee. 

The Committee on Machine Equipment, H. E. Temmer, Chairman, is con- 
sidering a March 1, 1959 deadline for final copy for a new edition of the ma- 
chine equipment manual. Plans call for a pre-punched looseleaf manual. Included 
in the new edition will be a chapter covering such items as amortization and re- 
placement of equipment, and savings by use of equipment. 

The Committee on Office Management and Practices, E. C. Seyler, Chairman, 
has the following objectives for the coming year: 


(1) The completion and publication of a Manual on Office Forms. 

(2) Research in the preparation, preservation, retention, and destruction of records 
with the view of publishing a guide. 

(3) Investigation of sources of professional guidance and assistance as an initial step 
in the preparation and final publication of a Manual on Office Management and 
Practices applicable to offices of admissions and records. 


Project number 1 is near completion. Number 2 is well under way. Con- 
siderable research remains to be done on project number 3. 

The Committee on Research and Service, Robert E. Hewes, Chairman, was 
established by the Executive Committee early this year. Combining to justify 
such a committee were the need for sound research in higher education and the 
current development of AACRAO. The chairman has itemized its general mis- 
sion in three categories. 


1. Present informational procedures should be revaluated to see if they should be 
modified in any way to better serve the end result or possibly expand the end result 
now obtained. 

2. The second category we might call cooperation with other agencies. This will con- 
sist of coordinating the relationship of AACRAO with all of the agencies working 
in the field of higher education. The Committee will work very closely with these 
agencies, and in projects where AACRAO is best qualified, it will take the lead. 

3. The third category may well be called AACRAO research, under which a positive 
attitude in advancing research in our field relating to Higher Education should be 
developed. In connection with this, anything we undertake we should do extremely 
well in the three major phases of gathering data, analyzing data, and presenting data. 


In addition to continuing services and projects previously conducted by 
AACRAO, the Committee on Research and Service has undertaken a Student 
Migration Study to be conducted during the fall of this year. The Committee 
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was convinced of the need for such a study at this time and in order to facilitate 
it, as well as other future projects, a system of state representatives that will be 
a vital key in procuring reliable data on time has been organized. 

The Committee on Research and Service should be a vital instrument in help- 
ing AACRAO to continue to advance professionally both as a group and as 
individual members. 

The Chairmen and Ted McCarrel were invited to represent AACRAO, along 
with about a score of colleagues in similar activities over the country, at a two- 
day conference called by the Office of Statistical Information and Research, 
American Council on Education, on gaps in the statistics of higher education 
and ways to close these gaps. 

The discussions at this conference, which was held on April 25 and 26, were 
wide and varied and at the end of the conference some summary recommenda- 
tions were turned over to the Office of Statistical Information and Research. 
Anyone coming away from the conference could not help but feel that there is 
a dearth of information regarding higher education. Perhaps this will be another 
step forward in the direction of consolidating efforts already being made and 
initiating new ones for providing more and better information about higher 
education at the national level. 

The Committee on Transcript Adequacy, Howard B. Shontz, Chairman, is 
busy with a revision of the Adequate Transcript Guide. This revision will be 
available to the general membership during this Association year. A rather 
widely distributed proof will be circulated and the Committee is hopeful that 
comments and suggestions will be made. 

The Committee on Television, J. Anthony Humphreys, Chairman, will prob- 
ably assume as its main task during the year the gathering of some detailed 
information from higher institutions that have had continuing programs of 
college-level TV courses for credit. The chances are that the emphasis will be on 
those problems and procedures which grow out of offerings by TV and which 
relate to the functions of the registrar and admissions officer. Based on informa- 
tion received, a report will be made to the membership. 

The Chairman urges members to submit suggestions as to specific kinds of 
service which it might well render to the Association. 

The Committee’s report for 1957-58 was distributed in Cincinnati. Copies are 
still available, and may be obtained by addressing the Chairman at Wilson 
Junior College, 6800 South Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois. 


* * * 


Places for future annual meetings have been determined. 

The 1959 annual meeting will be in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Maurice J. 
Murphy of Duquesne University is Chairman of Local Arrangements. The 1960 
meeting will be in Los Angeles and the 1961 meeting in Miami, Florida. 
Kansas City, Missouri is being considered as a location for the 1962 meeting. 


45th ANNUAL April 20-24, 1959 
MEETING A.A.C.R.A.O. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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American Association 
of 


Collegiate Registrars 


and 


Admissions Officers 





APRIL 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, 1958 


NETHERLAND HILTON HOTEL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Registration 


Foyer, Third Floor 


Monday, April 21 10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 22 8:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
Wednesday, April 23.. 8:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
Thursday, April 24.... 8:30 a.m.-3:00 p.m. 

















































Program 


38 * * 
MONDAY, APRIL 21 


BOAT TRIP ON BEAUTIFUL OHIO 
1:30 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Board buses in front of the Netherland Hilton Hotel at 
1:30 p.m. (Secure tickets in the foyer on the third floor 
at time of registration). 


INFORMAL RECEPTION IN PAVILLON 
AGIs 59.655 «4508400404005 ReReEE 8:00 p.m. 


DANCE IN PAVILLON ee (Informal) 
:30 p.m. - 11:30 p.m. 


* 4 * 


TUESDAY, APRIL 22 
9:45 a.m. - 11:15 a.m. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM TOUR 


Buses will load in front of the Netherland Hilton Hotel 
promptly at 9:45 a.m. (Secure tickets in the foyer on 
the third floor at time of registration). 


11:30 a.m. - 1:15 p.m. 


LUNCHEON AND CLINIC FOR 
REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


Hall of Mirrors, Third Floor 


Presiding — Hattie Jarmon, Executive Officer in Charge 
of Admissions, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and C. O. Williams, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, 
Pennsylvania State University 


Invocation — Rev. Edward J. O’Brien, S.J., Director of 
Admissions, Xavier University 


Greetings — Roy Armstrong, President of AACRAO and 
Director of Admissions, University of North Carolina 


1:30 p.m. - 2:45 p.m. 
CLINIC SESSIONS FOR 
REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
Group 1 - Parlor L, Fourth Floor 


Chairman — Endicott Batchelder, University Registrar, 
University of Pittsburgh 


Resource Leaders — Clara Willis, Registrar, Arkansas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Heights; 
and William F. McAloon, Director of Admissions and 
Records, Fordham University 


Recorder — Inez Frayseth, Registrar, St. Olaf College 
3 





TUESDAY, APRIL 22 (Cont.) 


Group 2 - Parlor M, Fourth Floor 


Chairman — Catherine R. Rich, Registrar, The Catholic 
University of America 

Resource Leaders — Percy F. Crane, Director of Admis- 
sions, University of Maine; and Charles P. Hurd, 
Registrar, Columbia University 

Recorder — Stanley R. Harris, Assistant Registrar, West 
Virginia University 


Group 3 - Parlor N, Fourth Floor 


Chairman — Ernest M. McCracken, Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Florida 

Resource Leaders — Mother Mary St. Stephen, pose 
trar, Rosemont College; and Elizabeth T. de Lo 
Dean of Admissions and Registrar, Mexico ity 
College 

Recorder — Elsie Brenneman, Director of Admissions, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Group 4 - Parlor O, Fourth Floor 


Chairman — Marjorie M. Cutler, Registrar, University 
of Denver 

Resource Leaders — Elizabeth McCann, Registrar, 
Loyola University, Illinois; and G. W. Algire, Director 
of Admissions and Registrar, University of Maryland 

Recorder — Nell M. Rothschild, Registrar and Field 
Secretary, Packer Collegiate Institute 


3:15 p.m. - 8:30 p.m. 


SEVEN HILLS TOUR AND DINNER AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Buses for Seven Hills Tour will depart promptly at 
3:15 p.m. from the front entrance of the Netherland 
Hilton Hotel. In addition to delightful sightseeing 
opportunities, the tour will include a visit to the 
fascinating Home and Flower Show at the Cincinnati 
Gardens. At 6:00 p.m., the buses will arrive at the 
Student Union on the University of Cincinnati campus. 


6:30 p.m. - 8:30 p.m. 
Program 


Presiding — Garland G. Parker, University Registrar and 
Central Admissions Officer, University of Cincinnati 


Special Music — University Glee Club, R. L. Garretson, 
ee: and University Band, Robert Hornyak, 
irector 


Introductions 


Welcome Address — Dr. Walter C. Langsam, President 
of the University of Cincinnati 


(Buses will transport members and guests back to the 
Netherland Hilton Hotel immediately after the 
program). 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23 
9:00 a.m. - 11:15 a.m. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Hall of Mirrors, Third Floor 


Convening the Meeting — Ray J. Fellinger, General 
Chairman, Committee on Local Arrangements 


Presiding — Roy Armstrong, President 
Invocation — Reverend Anthony H. Deye, Academic 
Dean, Villa Madonna College 


Welcome — The Honorable Donald D. Clancy, Mayor 
of Cincinnati 


Welcome — Very Reverend Paul L. O’Connor, S.J., 
President, Xavier University 


Welcome — Dr. Robert W. Bishop, Dean of Men, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati 


Address — “What Do Our Records Mean?’’ — Dr. 
Arthur S. Adams, President of the American Council 
on Education 


Address — “Inside and Outside Our Gates’? — Dean 
Knowles A. Ryerson, College of Agriculture, University 
of California, Ber} 


[ ao 215 a.m. 


VISIT THE EXHIBITS IN SOUTH HALL 
ON FOURTH FLOOR 







11:15 a.m. - 1:45 p.m. 
LUNCHEON FOR WOMEN MEMBERS 
AND WIVES 
Pavillon Caprice, Fourth Floor 


Toastmistress — Mrs. Alina Markowski, Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Toledo 


Invocation — Helen Dyer Haley, Registrar, Wittenberg 
College 


Address — “Birthstones’’ — Mrs. William H. Shideler, 
Oxford, Ohio 


2:00 p.m. - 3:15 p.m. 
GENERAL SESSION 
Hall of Mirrors, Third Floor 
Presiding — Roy Armstrong, President 


Address — “Collegiate Enrollments: Their Deeper 
Meaning’? — Dr. Raymond Walters, President 
Emeritus, University of Cincinnati 


BUSINESS SESSION 
Hall of Mirrors, Third Floor 


Report of the President — Roy Armstrong, Director of 
dmissions, University of North Carolina 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23 (Cont.) 


Report of the Vice-President in Charge of Professional 
ctivities — Ted McCarrel, Registrar, The State 
University of Iowa 
Report of the Editor — S. A. Nock, Dean of the College, 
edar Crest College 
Report of the Vice-President in Charge of Regional Asso- 
ciations and Membership Promotion — Clyde Vroman, 
Director of Admissions, University of Michigan 
Report of the Secretary — Florence N. Brady, Registrar, 
ecidental College 
Report of the Committee on Nominations and Elections 
— R. Fred Thomason, Dean of Admissions and 
Records, The University of Tennessee 


New Business 


Statement by Maurice J. Murphy, General Chairman of 
Local Arrangements for the 1959 Annual Meeting at 
Pittsburgh; University Registrar, Duquesne University 


3:30 p.m. - 4:45 p.m. , Us Carn 


SECTION MEETINGS AND WORKSHOPS // 44a J 


Foreign Educational Patterns: European Area 


General Chairman of all sessions on Foreign Educational 
Patterns — William H. Strain, Associate Registrar for 
Admissions, Indiana University 

Chairman — John E. Fellows, Dean of Admissions and 
Records, University of Oklahoma 

Leaders — O. W. Hascall, Director of Admissions and 
Records, University of Colorado; Josephine R. Hough, 
Assistant to University Examiner, The Ohio State 
University; and Martena Tenney Sasnett, Pasadena, 
California 


Recorder — Helen L. Hofmeier, Recorder, University of 
Houston Parlor G 


Selective Admissions Proposals 
Chairman — Armour J. Blackburn, Dean of Students, 
Howard University 


Leaders — Jesse J. Pugh, Registrar, West Liberty State 
College; and Burton W. Dunfield, Director of Admis- 
sions, Denison University 

Recorder — Allan T. Morreim, Director of Admissions, 
Berea College Parlor H 


Office Management Techniques 
Chairman — Lyle B. Leisenring, Assistant Registrar, 
Michigan State University 


Leaders — James H. Wagner, Registrar, Lehigh Uni- 
versity; and Katharine George, Registrar, North- 
western University 

Recorder — Sister Margaret Mary, Registrar, Immacu- 
lata College, Pennsylvania Parlor I 
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Preregistration Patterns 
Chairman — Raymond Girod, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions, Oklahoma State University 
Leaders — Harvey Hall, Registrar, Stanford University; 
and Grace N. Brown, Registrar, Hood College 


Recorder — Marguerite Carter, Registrar, Stratford 
College North Hall 


Trends in Testing 


Chairman — Frederick J. Frank, Director of Admissions, 
Washington and Jefferson College 


Recorder — A. Gordon Slonaker, Registrar and Director 
of Admissions, Shepherd College Parlor M 


Photocopy and Other Equipment 


Chairman — H. E. Temmer, Examiner and Recorder, 
University of Illinois, Chicago Branch 

Leaders — Robert M. Koser, Associate Registrar, Penn- 
sylvania State University; and Warren D. Wells, 
Associate Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Recorder — Blanche B. Turner, Registrar, Engineering 


Extension Division, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Parlor N 


Consultants 
Canadian Education and Military Service Schools 


Canadian Education — Dou . Burns Clarke, Regis- 


trar, Sir George Williams College, Montreal, Canada 


Military Service Schools — Major H. E. Benn, Head, 
Information and Education Division, U. S. M. C.: 
and Major John Covey, Admissions Officer, Air Force 
Institute of Technology Parlor O 


8:00 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 
QUESTION BOX SESSIONS 
General Chairman — Clarice Slusher, Registrar, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute 
Assistant Chairman — B. F. D. Runk, Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Virginia 
1. ADMISSIONS 


Institutions over 1000, Public — Bie L. Lazier, 
Associate Director of Admissions, University of 
California at Los Angeles Parlor G 


Institutions over 1000, Private — James L. Buford, 
Director of Admissions and Registrar, Vanderbilt 
University Parlor H 


Institutions under 1000, Public and Private — 
Jeannette Boone, Recorder, Sweet ae ee 
arlor 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23 (Cont.) 


2. RECORDS AND REGISTRATION 


Institutions over 1000, Public — John M. Houchens, 
Registrar, University of Louisville Parlor A-B 


Institutions over 1000, Private — B. Hopkins 
Moses, Director of Student Records, Yale Univer- 
sity Parlor C-D 


Institutions under 1000, Public and Private — 
Mildred Covey, Registrar, Goucher College 
Parlor E-F 


3. — RECORDS, AND REGISTRA- 
Professional Schools (Dentistry, Medicine, Osteo- 
athy, Pharmacy, etc.) — Nadyne B. Bowen, 

ate = The University of Texas Dental Branch, 
Houston North Hall 


* * * 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24 


9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 
GENERAL SESSION 
Hall of Mirrors 


Presiding — Herman A. Spindt, President-Elect of 
AACRAO and Director of Admissions, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Address — “Directions for Research in Higher Edu- 
cation’? — Dr. Algo D. Henderson, Professor of 
Higher Education, University of Michigan 


Address — “Discontinuity, Dilemma, and the Hour 
of Decision’? — Dr. John Mayor, Director of the 
American a the Advancement of Science 


Ctriysn ®D - 3 C. ne Caof © 
L “> 1:30 mee 5 a iy Pye fp .. 
SECTION MEETINGS AND WORKSHOPS 
Space Utilization 
Chairman — Albert F. Scribner, Vice-President, Val- 
paraiso University 
Leaders — John M. Rhoads, Vice-Provost, Temple Uni- 
versity; Allan C. Ingraham, Associate Dean and 


istrar, Ohio Wesleyan University; and James I. 4 
Doi, Director of Institutional Research, University of 


Colorado 
Recorder — T. C. Burnette, Registrar, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute Parlor G 


Punched Card Installations 
Chairman — Lloyd Peterson, Office of Statistical Re- 
search, Boston University 


Leaders — Ruth Arnold, Assistant Registrar, University 
of Oklahoma; and N. M. Parkhurst, Registrar, Purdue 


University 
Recorder — Captain Robert S. Day, U. S. A., Registrar, 
United States Military Academy Parlor L 
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Catalogues 
Chairman — Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar and Director 
of Admissions, Arizona State College 


Leaders — Floyd W. Hoover, Registrar, University of 
ra gee and Eleanor Tibbetts, Registrar, Gallaudet 
ollege 


Recorder — Howard B. Shontz, Registrar, University of 
California, Davis Parlor I 


Foreign Educational Patterns: Afro-Asian 


Chairman — Robert E. Tschan, Assistant Dean for 
Admissions, Graduate School, Pennsylvania State 
University 


Leaders — Clara H. Koenig, University of Minnesota; 
and David Muirhead, Michigan State University 


Recorder — J. Frank Roberts, Assistant Director of Ad- 
missions, University of Missouri Parlor H 


Trends in Testing 
Chairman — Frederick J. Frank, Director of Admissions, 
Washington and Jefferson College 


Recorder — A. Gordon Slonaker, Registrar and Director 
of Admissions, Shepherd College Parlor M 


Reports of Registrar to President and Faculty 
Chairman — Albert L. Clary, Registrar, Louisiana State 
University 


Leaders — Richard L. Tuthill, University Registrar, 
Duke University; and Kermit H. Smith, Registrar, 
Michigan State University 


Recorder — Mary A. Mulkey, Assistant Director of Ad- 
missions and Registrar, Pratt Institute Parlor N 


Consultants 
Enrollment Forecasting and Transcript Adequacy 


Enrollment Forecasting — Ronald B. Thompson, Execu- 
tive Dean, Special Services, The Ohio State University 


Transcript Adequacy — Charles W. Edwards, Registrar, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Parlor O 


3:15 p.m. - 4:45 p.m. 

SECTION MEETINGS AND WORKSHOPS 
Office Management Techniques 
Chairman — Lyle B. Leisenring, Assistant Registrar, 

Michigan State University 


Leaders — James H. Wagner, Registrar, Lehigh Uni- 
versity; and Katharine George, Registrar, North- 
western University 


Recorder — Sister Margaret Mary, Registrar, Immacu- 
lata College, Pennsylvania Parlor M 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 24 (Cont.) 


Foreign Educational Patterns: Latin America 


Chairman — Richard M. Keefe, Director of Admissions, 
St. Louis University 

Leaders — Elizabeth T. de Lopez, Dean of Admissions 
and Registrar, Mexico City College; Leo R. Dowling, 
Associate Dean of Students, Indiana University; and 
Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions, Arizona State College 

Recorder — E. W. Browne, Registrar, Bluefield State 
College Parlor H 


Selective Admissions Proposals 


Chairman — Armour J. Blackburn, Dean of Students, 
Howard University 

Leaders — Jesse J. Pugh, Registrar, West Liberty State 
College; and Burton W. Dunfield, Director of Admis- 
sions, Denison University 

Recorder — Allan T. Morreim, Director of Admissions, 
Berea College Parlor I 


Determination of Residency - State and Local 


Chairman — Lewis F. Blalock, Director of Admissions, 
University of Florida 

Leaders — O. W. Hascall, Director of Admissions and 
Records, University of Colorado; and Robert L. 
Taylor, Registrar, The City College, New York 

Recorder — Rollin E. Godfrey, Registrar, The Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina Parlor L 


Admission to Graduate Schools 


Chairman — Hollace G. Roberts, Director of Admis- 
sions, Western Reserve University 

Leaders — Robert E. Tschan, Assistant Dean for Ad- 
missions, Graduate School, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; and Marjorie Wint, The Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia Parlor G 


Space Utilization 


Chairman — Albert F. Scribner, Vice-President, Val- 
paraiso University 

Leaders — John M. Rhoads, Vice-Provost, Temple 
University; Allan C. Ingraham, Associate Dean and 
Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University; and James I. 
Doi, Director of Institutional Research, University of 
Colorado 

Recorder — T. C. Burnette, Registrar, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute Parlor N 


Consultants 
Professional Schools and Veterans Affairs 


Professional Schools — Nadyne B. Bowen, Registrar, 
The University of Texas Dental Branch, Houston 


Veterans Affairs — Greg Larkin, Veteran Adviser, Boston 
‘University Parlor O 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 24 (Cont.) 


6:30 p.m. 
BANQUET* 
Hall of Mirrors 


Presiding — Roy Armstrong, President 
Toastmaster — Richard M. Keefe, Director of Admis- 
sions, St. Louis University 


Invocation — Rev. T. J. Wehling, Jr., Pastor of the 
Mount Auburn Baptist Church, Cincinnati 


Music — The Xavier University Clef Club, Franklin 
Bens, Director 


Address — “From Outpost to Queen City’’ — Pro- 
fessor Walter E. Havighurst, Miami University, Ohio 


*Afternoon dress for ladies and business suits for 
gentlemen. 


* * * 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25 


9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 
QUESTION BOX SESSIONS 


General Chairman — Clarice Slusher, Registrar, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute 


Assistant Chairman — B. F. D. Runk, Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Virginia 


1. ADMISSIONS 


Institutions over 1000, Public — Edgar L. Lazier, 
Associate Director of Admissions, University of 
California at Los Angeles Parlor G 


Institutions over 1000, Private — James L. Buford, 
Director of Admissions and Registrar, Vanderbilt 
University Parlor H 


Institutions under 1000, Public and Private — 
Jeannette Boone, Recorder, Sweet Briar College 
Parlor I 


2. RECORDS AND REGISTRATION 


Institutions over 1000, Public — John M. Houchens, 
Registrar, University of Louisville Parlor L 


Institutions over 1000, Private — B. Hopkins 
Moses, Director of Student Records, Yale Uni- 
versity Parlor M 


Institutions under 1000, Public and Private — 
Mildred Covey, Registrar, Goucher College 
Parlor N 


3. — RECORDS, AND REGISTRA- 


Professional Schools (Dentistry, Medicine, Osteo- 
pathy, Pharmacy, etc.) — Oscar A. Thorup, Jr., 
M.D., Chairman of Admissions, School of Medicine, 
University of Virginia Parlor O 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 25 (Cont.) 


11:30 a.m. - 12:00 noon 
CLOSING SESSION 
Parlors A, B, C, and D 
Presiding — Roy Armstrong, President 


Report of the Budget — William Craig Smyser, Past- 
ident and Chairman of the Budget Committee; 
Registrar, Miami University, Ohio 
Ret of the Committee on Resolutions — John M. 
eons, Chairman; Registrar, University of Louis- 
ville 


Introduction of Herman A. Spindt, President 1958-1959, 
and of New Officers 


Announcement of time and place of the 1960 and the 
1961 meetings 


Adjournment of the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting 
* * * 


APRIL 21 - 25 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Executive Committee 


Monday, 10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m............. Parlor J 
Tuesday, 10:00 a.m. - 1:30 p.m............. Parlor J 
Wednesday, 11:30 a.m. - 1:45 p.m.......... Parlor J 
Thursday, 11:30 a.m. - 1:45 p.m............ Parlor J 
*Friday, 12:00 noon - 3:00 p.m.............. Parlor J 


*(Joint meeting of new and retiring members) 


Board of Editors 


Wednesday, 7:30 a.m. - 9:00 a.m........... Parlor K 
(Breakfast meeting) 


Clinic Committee 


Monday, 10:00 a.m. - 11:00 a.m............ Parlor B 
Constitution and Bylaws 

Tuesday, 10:00 a.m. - 11:00 a.m............ Parlor N 
Evaluation and Standards 

Sunday, 7:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m.............. Parlor K 

Monday, 9:30 a.m. - 11:30 a.m............. Parlor A 

I Rs sc nce cccccncessussces Parlor E 
Honorary Membership 

gc ccccnvcscnccensvens Parlor K 
Nominations and Elections 

Monday, 11:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon.......... Parlor F 
Professional Activities 

General Committee 

Monday, 7:00 p.m. - 8:30 p.m.,......... Parlor K 
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APRIL 21 - 25 (Cont.) 


Admissions Policies and Practices 


Tuesday, 10:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m.......... Parlor L 

Thursday, 11:30 a.m. - 1:30 p.m......... Parlor F 
Catalogues 

Wednesday, 9:30 p.m................... Parlor F 

Thweday, O00 p.m... 2. ccc cccces Parlor G 
Cooperation with Governmental Agencies 

Monday, 9:30 a.m. - 10:30 a.m........... Parlor F 
Enrollment Trends and Space Utilization 

Monday, 9:00 a.m. - 10:00 a.m...........Parlor C 
Foreign Students 

Tuesday, 9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m.......... Parlor H 


Handbook for Registrars and Admissions Officers 
Meeting subject to call by Chairman 


High School - College Relations 


Monday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon......... Parlor G 

Tuesday, 9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m.......... Parlor G 
Machine Equipment 

Monday, 9:00 a.m. - 10:00 a.m...........Parlor B 
Office Management and Practices 

Tuesday, 9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m........... Parlor F 
BIR GGINGIE <6 oo ovis heise bee ee Parlor K 


(Open Monday from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon; Tues- 
day from 9:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m.; Wednesday from 
11:15 a.m. to 1:30 p.m., 3:30 p.m. to 9:00 p.m.; 
Thursday from 1:00 p.m. to 4:45 p.m.; Friday from 
8:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. Appointments for interviews 
may be made with Mr. J. Everett Long, Chairman 
of Placement Committee). 


Public Relations 


Sunday, 8:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m............Parlor J 
Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m... .Press Room, 
Third Floor Foyer 


Report of Credit Given 
Meeting subject to call by Chairman 


Special Publications 
Meeting subject to call by Chairman 


Student Retention and Withdrawal 
Tuesday, 9:00 a.m. - 10:00 a.m...........Parlor L 


Television 
Meeting subject to call by Chairman 
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APRIL 21 - 25 (Cont.) 


Transcript Adequacy 


Monday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon......... Parlor E 
Tuesday, 9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m............ Parlor E 


bos the 4 


Aba» 
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Regional Associations Council 


Monday, 7:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m............. Parlor G 
Tuesday, 8:00 a.m. - 9:45 a.m............. Parlor N 


Friday, 8:00 a.m. - 9:00 a.m............... Parlor H 
Research and Service 

Sunday, 7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m.............. Parlor F 

Wednesday, 9:00 p.m.- 11:00 p.m.......... Parlor J 
Resolutions 

Monday, 9:30 a.m. - 10:30 a.m............ Parlor D 

Tuesday, 9:30 a.m.- 10:30 a.m............ Parlor M 
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Officers 1957-1958 


President 

Roy Armstrong.......... University of North Carolina 

President-Elect 

Herman A. Spindt............ University of California 
Secretary 

Florence N. Brady................. Occidental College 
Treasurer 

E. Vineent O’Brien... .......c.ce- Fordham University 


Vice-President in Charge of 
Regional Associations and Membership Promotion 


Clode Vromiait. «oo. s cc cccceccs University of Michigan 


Vice-President in Charge of 
Professional Activities 
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Committees 1957-1958 


EXECUTIVE 


Roy Armstrong, President. . University of North Carolina 
Herman A. Spindt, President-Elect 
University of California 
Florence N. Brady, Secretary....... Occidental College 
E. Vincent O’Brien, Treasurer... .. Fordham University 
Clyde Vroman, Vice-President in Charge of Regional 
Associations and Membership Promotion 
University of Michigan 
Ted McCarrel, Vice-President in Charge of Profess- 
ional Activities.......... State University of Iowa 
Peis BOOMs MIN. occ ccccescsees Cedar Crest College 
Robert E. Hewes, Member-at-Large 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
William F. Adams, Member-at-Large 
University of Alabama 


William Craig Smyser, Past President 
Miami University 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


BoA. Noekk BGtOl. «nc ocscccccce Cedar Crest College 
William Glasgow Bowling, Book Review Editor 
Washington University 
Thomas A. Garrett, Associate Editor 
St. Michael’s College 
Elizabeth T. de Lopez, Associate Editor 
Mexico City College 
Robert E. Mahn, Associate Editor. .... Ohio University 
True Pettengill, Associate Editor 
University of Minnesota 
Nell M. Rothschild, Advertising Manager 
Packer Collegiate Institute 
Clarice Slusher, Associate Editor 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Edward M. Stout, Subscription Manager 
De Paul University 
Eleanor Tibbetts, Professional Reading Editor 
Gallaudet College 
Clyde Vroman, Regional Associations Editor 
University of Michigan 


BUDGET 
William Craig Smyser, Chairman... ..Miami University 
Herman A. Spindt............ University of California 
E. Vincent O’Brien............... Fordham University 
Roy Armstrong.......... University of North Carolina 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


Warren P. Clement, Chairman 
Texas Technological College 


NS iid ai eee ce au ee Berea College 
Hattie Jarmon. .Teachers College, Columbia University 
Eugene R. Mittinger.......... John Carroll University 
Kathryn McCraw................... Williams College 
FOOTE Duke University 


COMMITTEES 1957-1958 (Cont.) 


DELEGATES TO AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 


Roy Armstrong University of North Carolina 
William Craig Smyser Miami University 
we A. — University of California 
, Nock Cedar Crest College 
Fordham University 


EVALUATION AND STANDARDS 


Indiana University 

University of Wyoming 

Temple University 

James K. Hitt University of Kansas 
Emma E. Deters University of Buffalo 
Yale University 

Stella i Colorado State University 
Rollin E. Godfrey The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS 


Florence N. Brady, ex officio, Chairman 

Occidental College 
Clifford L. Constance University of Oregon 
Franklin O. Fingles University of Connecticut 
Vera Tart Marsh Meredith College 
Catherine R. Rich. .The Catholie University of America 
Warren P. Clement Texas Technological College 
D. B. Doner South Dakota State College 


RESOLUTIONS 


John M. Houchens, Chairman. . University of Louisville 
S. Woodson Canada University of Missouri 
Herman J. Sheffield. ..University of Southern California 
Henry Strohecker University of South Carolina 
Grady Patterson Wake Forest College 


REPRESENTATIVE TO COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD 


Ernest Whitworth University of Pennsylvania 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


R. Fred Thomason, Chairman (one-year term) 
University of Tennessee 
John E. Fellows (carry-over). ..University of Oklahoma 
Ronald B. Thompson (carry-over) 
The Ohio State University 
Marjorie M. Cutler (two-year term) 


University of Denver 
Irene M. Davis (two-year term) 
Johns Hopkins University 
Charles E. Harrell (one-year term).. .Indiana University 
Edward G. Groesbeck (one-year term) 
University of Michigan 
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COMMITTEES 1957-1958 (Cont.) 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 
ed McCarrel, Vice-President in Charge of Professional 


ctivities, is General Chairman of this committee and is 
ex officio a member of all subcommittees). 


A. STEERING COMMITTEE 


Ted McCarrel, Chairman..... State University of Iowa 
memonn ©, TOVIOOR. . ... noc ce cccoeees Wheaton College 
Ethelyn B. Toner........... University of Washington 
S. A. Nock, ex officio............. Cedar Crest College 
I, 5. ccc csssusscunseaeas Ohio University 
Oliver W. Wagner............. Washington University 


B. ADMISSIONS POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


O. W. Hascall, Chairman....... University of Colorado 
SE rrr ree Hillsdale College 
Maurice J. Murphy............. juesne University 
Kenneth D. Raab........ North Fe olina State College 
ET CR TTC ere Boston University 
George A. Kramer................ Rutgers University 


Cc. CATALOGUES 
*Alfred Thomas, Jr., Chairman. . . Arizona State College 


William Glasgow Bowling....... ‘Washington University 
Marjorie M. Cutler.............. University of Denver 

*H. W. Frankenfeld....... University of South Dakota 
Inez Frayseth Dee ie kd caKd se eee St. Olaf College 
ES re University of Colorado 
*Leo M. Hauptmann....... Ball State Teachers College 
*Floyd W. Hoover............ University of Nebraska 
Lyle B. Leisenring.......... Michigan State University 
Claude Simpson.......... State College of Washington 
Ree Montana State University 
MI IIB. ow ccc cc cc cc ccnens Gallaudet College 


*Steering Committee 


D. ENROLLMENT TRENDS AND SPACE 


UTILIZATION 
Albert F. Scribner, Chairman..... Valparaiso University 
Linford A. Marquart... .National College of Education 
Kermit H. Smith........... Michigan State University 
Ronald B. Thompson....... The Ohio State University 
cn caceadescacses Temple University 
ET Ds civ cccssccccveese Wheaton College 


E. FOREIGN STUDENTS 


*William H. Strain, Chairman...... Indiana University 
*John E. Fellows............. University of Oklahoma 
Soci cckannake eyed Stanford University 
*Robert E. Tschan...... Pennsylvania State University 
*George E. Vander Beke........ Marquette University 
*Robert S. Ford.......... Graduate School Association, 


University of Michigan 
Hattie Jarmon. . Teachers College, Columbia University 
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COMMITTEES 1957-1958 (Cont.) 


Martena Tenney Sasnett Pasadena, California 
Herman A. Spindt University of California 
Catherine R. Rich. .The Catholic University of America 
Clyde Vroman University of Michigan 
Frances M. Willard University of Washington 
\. University of Colorado 
Beatrice Hyslop Hunter College 
John A. Hunter Louisiana State University 
Alfred Thomas, Jr Arizona State College 
;eS yr rrr New York University 
Clara H. Koenig University of Minnesota 
R. Fred Thomason University of Tennessee 
University of Wisconsin 

Paul M. Chalmers 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
David Muirhead Michigan State University 
Wayne A. De Vaul State University of Iowa 
Elliott J. Taylor College of the Pacific 
Edward M. Stout De Paul University 
Linford A. Marquart... . National College of Education 
Donald J. Shank. . . Institute of International Education 
Leo R. Dowlin NAFSA (Indiana University) 

*Steering Committee 


F. REPORT OF CREDIT GIVEN 


James K. Hitt, Chairman University of Kansas 
Ted McCarrel State University of Iowa 
Ronald B. Thompson The Ohio State University 


G. HANDBOOK FOR REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


D. T. Ordeman, Chairman Oregon State College 
Clifford L. Constance University of Oregon 
Elizabeth Hanes California Institute of Technology 
Anna C,. Nunn Idaho State College 
Ellen L. Deering College of the Pacific 
Raymond E. Strong University of North Carolina 


H. HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS 


*Claude Simpson, Chairman 
State College of Vee 
Virginia Hendricks Alabama College 
C. Zaner Lesher University of Arizona 
Carter Short University of Arkansas 
Katharine Walker 
University of California at Los Angeles 
H. Dean Burdick Colorado School of Mines 
William Chatfield 
State Teachers College of Connecticut 
W. G. Fletcher University of Delaware 
Harold G. Sutton George Washington University 
Charles H. Walker Florida State University 
*William L. Carmichael 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Idaho State College 
*Elsie Brenneman Illinois State Normal University 
Sterling Shaw Purdue University 
Marshall A. Beard Iowa State Teachers College 
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COMMITTEES 1957-1958 (Cont.) 


Kansas State College 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 
Southeastern Louisiana College 
*Percy F. Crane University of Maine 
Rebecca C. Tansil. . .. Maryland State Teachers College 

B. Alden Thresher 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Mississippi 
Christian College 
Montana State University 
€ University of Omaha 
Doris Beane University of New Hampshire 
Howard W. Stepp Princeton University 
J. C. MacGregor University of New Mexico 
John S. Hafer Syracuse University 
E. L. Setzler Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Kenneth R. Varner The Ohio State University 
Raymond Girod Oklahoma State University 
Lyle H. Johnson. . Eastern Oregon College of Education 
John M. Daniels Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Robert Cornell Brown University 
*Kenneth N. Vickery Clemson Agricultural College 
R. Fred Thomason University of Tennessee 
*Leonard Nystrom Southern Methodist University 
Joseph A, Norton University of Utah 
Thomas A. Garrett St. Michael’s College 
Marguerite Carter Stratford College 
Luther E. Bledsoe Marshall College 
*Paul Trump University of Wisconsin 
R. E. MeWhinnie University of Wyoming 
Harold G. Sutton George Washington University 
Pekin, Illinois 

*Steering Committee 


I, STUDENT RETENTION AND WITHDRAWAL 


Irene M. Davis, Chairman. . .Johns Hopkins University 
Joseph G. Connor Georgetown University 
Edward G. Groesbeck University of Michigan 
Clarice Slusher Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

University of Maryland 


J. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A. Truman Pouncey, Chairman 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud 


Jack N. Williams Creighton University 
J. E. Tompkins Tarleton State College 
Allan C. Ingraham Ohio Wesleyan University 
Katharine George Northwestern University 
Robert P. Foster Northwest Missouri State College 
Charles Maruth University of Denver 


K. PLACEMENT 


J. Everett Long, Chairman... .West Virginia University 
U. S. Office of Education 
Kansas State College 





COMMITTEES 1957-1958 (Cont.) 


L. COOPERATION WITH GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES 


R. Fred Thomason, Chairman. . University of Tennessee 
Elwood C. Kastner New York University 
Richard L. Tuthill Duke University 
B. F. D. _ University of Virginia 

Western Reserve University 


M. SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Robert E. Mahn, Chairman Ohio University 


Ted McCarrel State University of Iowa 
S. A. Nock, ex officio Cedar Crest College 


N. MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


N. M. Parkhurst, Chairman Purdue University 
Endicott Batchelder University of Pittsburgh 
Ruth Volpe Lake Forest College 
Keith Smith Western Michigan College 
University of Illinois 

. E. Purdue University 
Marshall R. Beard Iowa State Teachers College 


O. OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND PRACTICES 


University of Illinois 

University of Wichita 

Edward M. Stout De Paul University 
John A. Dunlop... ....Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
E. M. Gerritz Kansas State College 
Gretchen M. Happ baer College 
Paul McDonald Illinois Institute of Technology / 
Jack N. Williams Creighton University 
B. Hopkins Moses Yale University 
Arthur M. Gowan Towa State College 


P. RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Robert E. Hewes, Chairman 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Roy Armstrong University of North Carolina 
Irene M. Davis Johns Hopkins University 
Ted McCarrel State University of Iowa 
University of Tennessee 
University of Wisconsin 


Q. TRANSCRIPT ADEQUACY 


Howard B. Shontz, Chairman 

University of California, Davis 
Roy M. Carson... .Colorado State College of Education 
Charles W. Edwards... .Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Gretchen M. Ha Principia College 
Katherine E. Hi Boston University 
R. E. McWhinnie University of Wyoming 
Elizabeth T. de Lopez Mexico City College 
Ethelyn Toner University of Washington 
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COMMITTEES 1957-1958 (Cont.) 


R. TELEVISION 


J. Anthony Humphreys, Chairman 
Wilson Junior College 
C. O. Williams Pennsylvania State University 
William Glasgow Bowling Washington University 
*Frank H. Hagemeyer 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Ray Vitulli University of Houston 





Annual Meeting Committees 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Ray J. Fellinger, General Chairman. . Xavier University 
Garland G. Parker University of Cincinnati 
Maurice J. Murphy Duquesne University 


PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION 


Garland G. Parker, Chairman. . University of Cincinnati 
Joyce Agnew University of Cincinnati 
William H. Bocklage Xavier University 
A. Truman Pouncey. .State Teachers College, St. Cloud 
Louis Rabineau Pratt Institute 
Kenneth R. Varner The Ohio State University 


BANQUET 


Hazel S. Selby, Chairman Ohio Mechanics Institute 
John M. Daniels Carnegie Institute of Technol 

John M. Houchens University of Louisville 
Catherine H. Pumphrey University of Cincinnati 
Robert L. Taylor The City College, New York 
Mary M. Tuite University of Dayton 


CONFERENCE NEWS 


Robert E. Mahn, Chairman Ohio University 
J. Douglas Conner Southern Methodist University 
Joseph G. Connor Georgetown University 
Frederick J. Frank. . .Washington and Jefferson College 
Allan C. Ingraham Ohio Wesleyan University 
Joseph A. Norton University of Utah 
Joan E. Richards St. John College, Cleveland 


Lyvonne Riisberg Grand Rapids Junior College 
Audrey Savastone The College of Steubenville 
G. Y. Sh Arkansas State Teachers College 
Clarice Slusher Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Robert W. Tripp Mount Union College 
Lawrence C. Underwood Hiram College 


EXHIBITS 
Charles E. Atkinson, Chairman. . Kent State University 
Bruce Alderman The University of Akron 


John C. Hattendorf University of Cincinnati 
T. Sherman Stanford... . Pennsylvania State University 


GENERAL HOUSING 


Thomas H. Hanna, Chairman. . . Villa Madonna College 


RELIGIOUS HOUSING 


Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M., Chairman 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College 
Sister Madeleine Sophie Mount Mercy College 





ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 
(Cont.) 


Sister Mary Irmina, O.S.B...... Villa Madonna College 
Sister Mary Reginald, S.C. 
College of Mount St. Joseph on-the-Ohio 


HOSPITALITY AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Charles E. Harrell, Chairman....... Indiana University 
Lewis F. Blalock................ University of Florida 
i ig 6 bh 06 kbs waned University of Wichita 
Marjorie M. Cutler............. University of Denver 
ON Johns Hopkins University 
Elizabeth K. Edwards............... arlham College 
Robert P. Foster... .. Northwest Missouri State College 
Katharine George............ Northwestern University 
PE kc acceeseceeves Kansas State College 
MRE DE. GOWER... ow cece eces Iowa State College 
RR Te Stanford University 
Hattie Jarmon. . Teachers College, Columbia University 
Lyle B. Leisenring.......... Michigan State University 
Elizabeth T. de Lopez............ Mexico City College 
SII. nn vce ceecveee nace cs Butler University 
Orville Northdurft................ Bradley University 
Nell M. Rothschild......... Packer Collegiate Institute 
a RR a a Indiana University 
Howard B. Shontz...... University of California, Davis 
Arthur F. Southwick.............. College of Wooster 
Rebecca C. Tansil. ...Maryland State Teachers College 
ee Valparaiso University 
Charles H. Walker........... Florida State University 
Warren D. Wells. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
C. O. Williams......... Pennsylvania State University 
I nk we eveceease DePauw University 
I a ccs cccesnvcces University of Michigan 
Sg eT ere ee Rutgers University 


ENTERTAINMENT OF LADIES 
Alina Markowski, Chairman...... University of Toledo 


Helen Dyer Haley................ Wittenberg College 
EE 6 noc pe cccccsesssees Marietta College 


MARSHALS 
Maurice J. Murphy, Marshal..... gene University 


Endicott Batchelder, Assistant Marsha 
University of Pittsburgh 


PROGRAM 


Herman A. Spindt, Chairman 
University of California, Berkeley 


Roy Armstrong.......... University of North Carolina 

I ooo vee c anes cuke wn Xavier University 

Garland G. Parker........... University of Cincinnati 
REGISTRATION 

Max B. Rosselot, Chairman......... Miami University 

Ore Wilmington College 

Oliver C. Hagglund........ Gustavus Adolphus College 
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ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 
(Cont.) 


Pennsylvania State University 

Stella Morris Colorado State University 
William L. Rogers. . . .Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Henry F. Rossi New York University 
Barbara Rowe John B. Stetson University 
Waynesburg College 

C. Jean Whittaker Eastern Baptist College 


SECRETARIAL AND MIMEOGRAPH 


Philip P. Buchanan, Chairman. . Youngstown University 
Sister Mary Reginald, S.C. 

College of Mount St. Joseph on-the-Ohio 

Luther E. Bledsoe Marshall College 

Michael P. Boland... .St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 

Margaret L. Ebeling Western College for Women 

Butler University 


Isla Montgomery University of Colorado 


Brother Joseph J. Mervar, S8.M., Chairman 
University of Dayton 
Bernard S. Adams University of Pittsburgh 
Edward R. Butler Muskingum College 
Wilmington College 
Richard V. Gulbenkian Fenn College 
Kenneth R. Varner The Ohio State University 








Related Organizations 

















MEETING SCHEDULE 


Admissions Officers and Registrars of Big Ten 
Institutions 


Wednesday, April 23, 8:00 a.m. - 9:30 a.m. Parlor F 


Bible Colleges 
Wednesday, April 23, 7:00 p.m. - 9:15 p.m. Parlor O 


Past-Presidents’ Breakfast 
Thursday, April 24, 7:00 a.m.- 8:45a.m. Parlor F 


Upper Mid-West Regional Association 
Thursday, April 24, 8:00 a.m. - 8:45 a.m. Parlor I 


Indiana Association of Collegiate Registrars’ 
Breakfast 


Thursday, April 24, 7:30 a.m. 
*Sheraton-Gibson Hotel Parlor I 


—_— 








*NOTE: See change of hotel for this meeting. 





Exhibits 


The exhibits, located in South Hall, constitute an im: 
portant part of our Annual Meeting. They provide each 
member an opportunity to view the latest in office 
equipment, supplies, and procedures. Whether your 
function be admissions, records, or registration, you will 
find something in the exhibits area that should enable 
— office to perform more efficiently or economically. 

ooth numbers correspond to exhibits as listed below. 


Bootu 
EXHIBITORS NUMBER 
Headquarters, United States Marine Corps 
Washington 25, D. C. 


E. A. Wright Company 
Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania 


International Business Machines Corporation . . .412-416 
New York 22, New York 


Addressograph Multigraph Corporation 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


American Automatic Typewriter Company 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


Photostat Corporation 
Rochester, New York 


Federal I. D. Equipment Corporation 
Dearborn, Michigan 


National School Studios, Inc 
Robertson, Missouri 


Perfect Photo Identification, Inc 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


A. B. Dick Company 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


Willson Camera Company 
Havertown, Pennsylvania 


Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Company 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Recordak Corporation 
New York 8, New York 








